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MECHANIZING THE BLUE CRAB INDUSTRY 


Part | - Survey of Processing Plants 


By Charles F. Lee,* George M. Knobl, Jr.,** and Emmett F. Deady*** 
ABSTRACT 


This article summarizes the information obtained in a survey of over 60 plants 
in the blue crab industry. The main objective of the survey was to determine the 
need for mechanization and the type of machines needed, The plants surveyed in- 
cluded most of the medium-sized and large plants and some of the smaller plants. 
In the selection of the plants, the geographical distribution of production was con- 
sidered, 


It was concluded that the industry was in serious need of aid and that mechani- 
zation of the hand operations of debacking, cleaning, and picking offered the best 
long-range possibility of profitable operation under the eventual $1.25 per hour 
minimum wage required by law. A group or "family" of four machines to separate- 
ly (1) deback the crabs and clean cores, (2) pick lump meat, (3) pick body meat, 
and (4) pick claw meat was considered the best means of providing the varying levels 
of mechanization that are required by the industry, due to the very large range insize 
and economic condition of the industry's plants. 





INTRODUCTION 


The blue crab industry has changed very little during the 75 years or more that crab 
meat has been picked and marketed in the Chesapeake Bay region. Now, as in the beginning, 
crabs are loaded into retort baskets, batch-cooked in steam or in boiling water, and cooled. 
After the cooled crabs have been debacked and cleaned, the body meat, the lump meat, and 
the claw meat are picked out separately into cans or pans. Finally, the weight per can is ad- 
justed to an even pound, and the cans are capped and iced for shipment to market. 


Each of those steps is a hand operation. When the Fair Labor Standards Act Amendment 
of 1961 required the fresh crab meat industry to pay the workers a $1.00 minimum hourly 
wage, every plant that produced crab meat was affected adversely by the resulting increase 
in cost of production. Since many of these plants were already operating with only marginal 
profit, it appeared likely that this increased cost would force many of them out of business. 


To circumvent this possibility, Congress provided a special appropriation to the U.S. 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries to be used primarily to investigate the mechanization of 
part or all of the industry's hand operations. In order that the work could be completed quick- 
ly and efficiently, the Bureau decided to make use of the practical experience and special 
knowledge of a private research organization with prior experience in the problems encoun- 
tered in mechanization. The work to be undertaken by the research organization selected was: 








* Supervisory Engineer ; ; ; 
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***Senior Engineer and Vice President, American Scientific Corporation, Alexandria, Va. 
Note: Part I will be followed by Part II ("Measures for Immediate Relief Through Worker Specialization") and Part II ("Strengthening 
the Industry's Economic Position"), in subsequent issues of Commercial Fisheries Review. 
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1. To conduct a survey to determine if mechanization was feasible. 


2. If mechanization was feasible, to make recommendations for the optimum level 
of mechanization. 


3. Also, even if mechanization was feasible, to recommend stop-gap measures for 
immediate relief until machinery for mechanization could be developed and 
manufactured. 


After reviewing proposals from many potential contractors, the Bureau chose Reed Research, 
Inc., Washington, D.C. (now American Scientific Corporation, Alexandria, Va.), to carry out 
this project, and the work was started on October 11, 1961. 


The contractor visited more than 60 plants throughout the blue-crab producing area to 
(1) observe methods of production and kinds of equipment used and (2) discuss with the man- 
agers of the individual plants the problems created by the minimum-wage law. The purpose 
of the present article is to report the findings of this comprehensive survey of the industry 
by the contractor. 


In the present article, the organization of the survey is first described, the results ob- 
tained are reported, and then the contractor's conclusions regarding the optimum level of 
mechanization for the industry are given. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE SURVEY 


To assure representative geographical coverage, the contractor divided the producing 
area into five districts, as follows: (1) Maryland; (2) Virginia and North Carolina; (3) South 
Carolina and Georgia; (4) Florida; and (5) Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas. In 
each district, plants to be surveyed were selected in such a manner as to (1) include a few 
of the small plants, (2) include all of the limited number of large plants, and (3) include most 
of the medium-sized plants (those having from 25 to 50 pickers). The last group comprised 
the majority of the plants visited, since they are of greatest importance from the standpoint 
of production. The districts, the approximate number of plants in each (the number operating 
varies seasonally and from year to year), and the percent of the plants in each district that 
were included in the survey are as follows: 


1. Maryland (50 plants)--28 percent. 

2. Virginia and North Carolina (55 plants)--33 percent. 

3. South Carolina and Georgia (10 plants)--40 percent. 

4. Florida (40 plants)--43 percent. 

5. Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas (33 plants)--27 percent. 

RESULTS OF THE SURVEY 

In this section of the article are described the handling and processing steps used in the 
industry, the variations encountered from one plant to another, and how the plants were clas- 
sified in order for the contractor to arrive at his conclusions regarding the optimum level 


of mechanization for the industry. 


HANDLING AND PROCESSING STEPS: The various handling and processing steps in- 
clude catching, weighing, cooking, cooling, picking, packaging, and disposing of the waste. 





Catching: Depending on the season, on regional preferences, and to some extent on State 
regulations, crabs are taken by traps (crab pots), trot lines, dredges, scrapes, and dip nets. 
The vessels used are small (with the exception of some used in the lower Chesapeake Bay); 
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normally, fishing is a one- or two-man operation. The gear is relatively inexpensive. Crab 
pots are frequently furnished by the packer. This service tends to create an obligation for 
the crabber to sell his catch to that particular packer. 


Except for such ties as these, the crabbers are usually independent. Very few plants own 
and operate the catching boats. The plants thus have little control over the supply of live 
crabs. More often, the reverse is true--the plants have to buy all crabs brought to them dur- 
ing periods of glut in order to obtain a supply of crabs during periods of scarcity. The price 
fluctuates in close relation to the supply and may vary from $3 per bushel when crabs are 
plentiful to $9 per bushel when they are scarce. Size and condition of the live crabs also in- 
fluence the price paid. 


Weighing: In most plants, the baskets of live crabs are hoisted from the crab boat, 
weighed on the dock, and dumped directly into the retort baskets. A few plants wash the crabs 
before they go to the cooker. Culling out dead crabs at this point is rarely done, although 
the large fat ''jimmy'' crabs, which can be sold at a much better price as whole "hard" crabs, 
may be separated. Normally, as the pickers or debackers open the cooked crabs, these 
workers are able to identify and discard the crabs that had died before they were cooked. 


Cooking: Although the effects of variations in time, temperature, and raw material on 
yield and bacteriological quality have been investigated by the University of Maryland at its 
Seafood Processing Laboratory in Crisfield, cooking is still carried on largely by rule of 
thumb in most plants. A few plants (mainly in Mississippi) cook their crabs in boiling water, 
but this practice is prohibited by the Health Departments of several States. Most plants 
cook with steam at 15 pounds pressure. Vertical retorts are most common. Retort baskets 
holding 450 to 500 pounds of crabs are handled by a chain hoist on an overhead track. Hor- 
izontal autoclaves are also used and permit handling the crabs in small cars. 


Cooling: After being cooked, crabs are cooled in one of several ways. In some plants, 
the crabs are simply held in the retort baskets overnight at normal air temperature or are 
moved to a refrigerated holding room after preliminary air cooling. Air is sometimes cir- 
culated over the baskets of hot crabs by large fans, or the crabs may be dumped onto large 
concrete tables and sprayed with water. This last practice is common in the South, where 
the crabs are debacked and cleaned very soon after being cooked. Although the cleaned cores 
may be picked immediately, in some plants they may be held in chilled storage until the fol- 
lowing day. 


Picking: The cost of picking accounts for about one-third of the total cost of fresh 
crab meat. Now done almost entirely by hand, picking was considered to be the only step in 
which major economies were possible through mechanization. Actually, picking comprises, 
not one, but 3 or possibly even 4 distinct operations. These operations are separated in 
varying degrees in present practice. In the Chesapeake Bay region, the picker debacks and 
cleans the crabs and picks the lump and flake meat, but a separate picker usually picks the 
claws. In the South Atlantic and Gulf Coast States, a separate group of workers debacks, 
cleans, and may wash the crabs--the pickers getting the cleaned cores. Claws are picked 
separately, sometimes by the Harris machinel/, which utilizes the principle of separating 
the meat by brine flotation. In a few plants where pickers remove only the lump meat from 
the cleaned cores, a greater degree of specialization of hand operation is reached. In such 
an operation, two separate Harris machines are used--one to pick" the claw meat and the 
other to "pick" the residual body meat. The output of the Harris machine is, however, used 
only for specialty products (crab cakes, deviled crabs, etc.) or for canning, as the meat ob- 
tained is too finely shredded to compete with the meat obtained by hand picking. Also, the 
brine flotation involved in the machine operation and the extensive washing needed to wash 
away excess salt is said to leach out most of the delicate crab flavor. 


Crab pickers vary widely in speed as well as in efficiency. Often, high speed is obtained 
at the expense of yield. When live crabs are costly, the fastest picker, if he is not efficient, 
may not be a desirable employee. A few pickers work both rapidly and efficiently. Selecting 
1/U, S, Patent Nos, 2, 858, 223; 2,608,716; 2,652,588. 
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pickers with special skills and balancing work teams of specialized pickers is the basic prin- 
ciple of the contractor's recommendations for effecting economies with the present hand- 
picking practices. This principle will be discussed in detail in Part III of this series of re- 
ports. 


Packaging: In some States, regulations require that crab meat be picked directly into 
the can. The individual picker then takes the filled cans, usually five at a time, up toa central 
scale and adjusts the weights. In other States, the meat may be picked into pans and then 
weighed in the packing room. Most fresh crab meat is marketed in snap-top 1-pound cans, 
although meat to be used for specialty products is now frequently packed and shipped in 3- 
or 5-pound heat-sealed plastic bags. If the meat is to be pasteurized, it is picked directly 
into cans that can be hermetically sealed. 


Fresh meat in bags or cans is immediately well iced in barrels or in wheeled carts. The 
iced meat is removed to a cold room if it is not shipped promptly, as the storage life of the 
fresh picked meat is short at best--usually less than 10 days. Meat that is to be pasteurized 
must also be heat-processed promptly to obtain a good-quality product. After being proc- 
essed, the cans of pasteurized crab meat are cooled, placed in storage, and heldat 339-38°F., 
at which temperature good quality is maintained for 6 months or more, provided that the crab 
meat has been handled rapidly and carefully prior to being pasteurized. 





Disposing of the Waste: The yield of picked meat varies considerably; but on the average 
about 85 percent of the weight of the live crab becomes waste. A few of the large plants have 
scrap dryers to convert this waste into crab meal containing 30-35 percent crude protein. 
The meal finds a limited market as a supplement in poultry food, and some is sold for use 
in mixed fertilizers. Sometimes scrap dryers are located near groups of plants so that it is 
economical to collect and truck the waste from several plants to a central dryer. Most of 
the isolated plants, however, still dump their waste into adjacent waters, sometimes giving 
it a preliminary coarse grinding so that the material will be more readily carried away by 
the tide. A few plants report that they give or sell the waste to pig farmers, although there 
seems to be some question as to whether or not the large amount of shell (mostly calcium 
carbonate) present in the waste is deleterious to the pigs. 


VARIATIONS WITHIN THE INDUSTRY: As the survey progressed, the contractor be- 
came increasingly aware that there were many more differences between plants than simply 
variations in equipment and handling methods. Some of these differences, which assumed 
unexpected importance, will be discussed below and then in more detail in the later section 
on economic analysis of the industry (Part III). Here, we consider briefly the crab supply, 
plants, management, labor, products, and markets. 





Supply of Raw Crabs: Next to the cost resulting from the large amount of labor required 
to pick the meat, the uncertainty in the supply and the cost of the raw material constitute the 
greatest obstacle to operating a crab plant at a profit. As already indicated, most of the 
crabbers are independent or are only loosely associated with any particular plant. Thus, 
when crabs are scarce, buying is highly competitive, and prices for raw crabs may exceed 
the price at which the picked meat can be sold at a profit. In glut periods, prices of rawcrabs 
are lower, but the price of the product likewise is depressed. Furthermore, the short shelf 
life of the fresh product causes losses when the supply temporarily exceeds the demands of 
the market. 





Plants: Almost without exception, crab plants are located onornear the waters, as the in- 
dustry largely depends on dockside delivery of live crabs. With the exception of a few of the 
larger companies, the plants are old, and the buildings are depreciated. Less than one-third 
of the plants possess modern office facilities. Except for some modern boilers and a few 
Harris machines, equipment is old. Despite this fact, however, the cleanliness of the plants 
reflects the fact that managers are keenly aware of the need for careful sanitation. All plants 
are licensed annually by local, county, or state health authorities and are subject to unan- 
nounced inspection. As a result, clean-up after the pickers finish work is a universal prac- 
tice, and with few exceptions, is very good to excellent. 
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Management: As previously indicated, little effort is expended to promote the product. 
In most plants, the volume of production is static. If seasonal fluctuations or other factors 
that affect the supply of raw crabs are disregarded, the output of fresh crab meat has in- 
creased only slightly in recent years and at a far slower rate than that of other manufactured 
seafood products. 





The contractors found no evidence of planned programs for expansion, mergers, or re- 
search and development, although such programs may exist for a few of the large companies. 
Plants are usually owned by a single family or are closed corporations. Several members 
of a family sometimes own plants that operate in competition. 


The owner usually acts as the plant manager so that supervision rests entirely in one 
man. In the few plants in which there is absentee ownership, the resident manager has full 
authority for plant direction. Managers are almost always trained by growing up in the busi- 
ness. Thus, their knowledge of finance, production, sales, and handling of labor is acquired 
by dealing with these problems directly. 


Only 10 percent of the plant managers interviewed were considered to be "growth ori- 
ented;'' the remainder seemed to be content to hold the present volume of production. How- 
ever, 70 percent were considered to be "machine oriented''--that is, ready to accept and use 
automatic machinery to replace the time-honored hand-picking operation. 


All of the managers thought in terms of a quality product, but they varied greatly intheir 
definition of quality. To some managers, quality meant "clean," or "safe," reflecting the 
emphasis on sanitation and resulting, no doubt, from the use of bacteriological standards in 
some of the big-market areas. Toa few other managers, quality merely meant "edible.' 
Hardly any managers thought in terms of standards for such important factors of quality as 
the amount of cartilage (called "bone" by the industry), the size of the lump, or the proportion 
of true lump meat to smaller pieces (flakes) in the lump, backfin, and special packs. 


Labor: Much of the discussion with plant managers concerned labor problems. The na- 
ture of the problem differed widely from place to place. The basic reason for many of the 
difficulties was readily apparent. Crab picking is seasonal and, furthermore, is irregular 
even during the season. Some days, if the weather is bad, there are no crabs. Next day, the 
pickers may work 6-8 hours. The rate of pay is low--on the former piece-work basis, some 
workers made barely 50 cents per hour, with the maximum earnings probably being $1.25 per 
hour. Consequently, few pickers rely on this work as their sole income. It is almost always 
a source of supplementary income, so few young workers are attracted to this occupation. A 
great many of the workers are 50 years of age or older. The labor force is predominately 
women, 


Because little effort is being made to train new crab pickers, the available supply of 
pickers is declining in many areas. This short supply of labor tends to put the plant owner 
at the mercy of his labor force. As in his relation with the crabber, he finds it difficult to 
influence the pickers in any way. Both are independent, can easily work for another plant, 
or can go on relief. To obtain their cooperation, the plant owner must handle them with 
considerable understanding. 


Product: About 40 percent of the crab plants visited shuck oysters during the off-season 
(in the Chesapeake Bay region) or handle shrimp or fish as well as crab products. Moreover, 
all live crabs are not cooked and picked. Some of the other products marketed by the crab 
plants--in addition to the various styles of fresh or "chilled" crab meat variously termed 
lump, backfin, backfin lump, special (lump topping on flake), regular or flake, claw, andcock- 
tail fingers (lump claw meat with the small claw attached)--are as follows: 


Pasteurized Crab Meat: Properly handled, pasteurized crab meat is only slightly dif- 
ferent in taste and texture from the chilled meat and has a greatly prolonged cold-storage 
life. More lump meat than other styles is pasteurized because this high-priced product is 
better able to absorb the extra cost of processing and storage. The amount of pasteurized 
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meat produced can only be estimated, as it is not separately recordedinU.S. Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries statistics. One estimate places production of pasteurized meat at no more 
than 10 percent of the total production. More crab meat than usual is pasteurized during glut 
periods when the market cannot absorb all the fresh pack. Frequently, one plant will pas- 
teurize part of the pack of a neighboring plant not equipped for pasteurization. 


Canned Crab Meat: Canned, completely heat-processed meat is not usually considered 
to be as palatable as either fresh or pasteurized meat, and the small production is mainly 
marketed in inland areas where fresh crab meat has been almost unknown because of its 
highly perishable nature. The Inland States represent a large potential market for pasteur- 
ized meat. 





Frozen Crab Meat: Frozen crab meat retains the natural flavor and texture of fresh 
meat for only a limited time. Freezing is thus usually used as an emergency method of hold- 
ing excess production for short periods of up to 6 weeks. 





Hard Crabs: Whole crabs, either alive or cooked, are very popular in some coastal 
areas, and although they are sold almost entirely to local restaurants or to individuals on a 
"carry-out" basis, this trade may attain a considerable volume. Only the large jimmy or 
male crabs are sold as hard crabs, and bring a high price. Whether they are separated by 
the crabber or by workers at the plant, this procedure tends to reduce the cooked yield of 
the remaining crabs, since the yield of meat from the smaller crabs is not as great. 








Soft Crabs: The so-called soft crab or soft-shelled crab is a transient stage in the de- 
velopment of the crab, immediately following the molt. After only a few hours in the water, 
the soft crab becomes a "'buckram," which is too leathery to eat, andsoonafterwards develops 
its normal hard shell. A few crab-picking plants handle soft crabs, but the skills involved 
are so different that this is usually a separate business. 


Specialty Items: As already mentioned, a considerable amount of bulk crab meat is used 
in mixtures such as deviled crab, creoles, crab cakes, shrimp stuffed with crab, and other 
products containing crab meat. These products can be and usually are marketed frozen. A 
few of the picking plants make their own specialty products. Although this outlet has expanded 
rapidly in recent years, it has not yet reached its full potential. 





Market: The main markets for fresh and pasteurized crab meat are the big cities of the 
EastCoast. Baltimore and New York are the most important, with Philadelphia, Washington, 
Norfolk, and Boston also constituting large markets. Much of the meat is sold under contract 
to large restaurants and hotels, and a large quantity is retailed through the food-store chains. 
Many of the medium-to-small plants in more isolated areas, however, sell most or all their 
pack through commission agents. 


There is very little actual effort to "sell" the product--no advertising, institutional pro- 
motion, or other concentrated effort is made to expand the market. An exception has been 
the specialty products previously mentioned. These frozen "convenience foods" are usually 
promoted and marketed much more widely, sometimes on a national scale. The processors 
of these products have led the way in trying to increase the popularity of crab meat in inland 
areas where the fresh product has heretofore been virtually unknown. 


Classification of Plants: After the survey was completed, the information obtained was 
used to group the plants in each area into four categories. Each plant was scored on the 
basis of a maximum of 25 points each for (1) progressiveness and competence of management, 
(2) capacity (size) of plant, (3) innovations in operational or marketing practices, and (4) geo- 
graphical locations (to avoid one-sided groupings). Group 1 was plants scoring 80-100; 
group 2, 60-80; group 3, 40-60; and group 4, less than 40 points. These plants, grouped by 
district, were distributed as shown in table 1 on page 7. 





Group 4, comprised of plants scoring less than 40 points and generally employing less 
than 12 pickers, was the only one considered not to be qualified for inclusion in the general 
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mechanization program. Even some of the 
plants in this category, however, could bene- 
fitfrom partial mechanization. The study in- District 
dicates that the groups overlap considerably 

and that mechanization is feasible for all--but 
on a decreasing scale, with limitations im- . Virginia, North 
posed, not onlyby the size of the plant, but by 
the ambitions of the managers and their abil- 

ity to plan and finance a program of this type. 


able 1 - Distribution of Plants in Each District, Accurding to 


1 2 


South Carolina, 


OPTIMUM LEVEL OF MECHANIZATION opi, 
Louisiana, Texas 2 

The ultimate over-all objective of the see eeees| 10 
project is mechanization of the crab industry 
to enable it to operate efficiently and profitably under the new labor-law regulations. The 
primary objective of the contractor's survey was to determine the optimum level of mech- 
anization--that is, the type of machines that the industry needed and also could afford. Com- 
plete mechanization of a plant is theoretically possible, but few plants in any industry are 
completely automated. Ordinarily, there is some point above which the cost of automation 
exceeds the savings that can be obtained by eliminating labor. One purpose of the survey was 
to establish this point for the crab industry. 





A "mechanization profile" was first developed, showing the steps in handling crabs from 
dock to shipping truck, and the nature of each of these operations (that is, hand, hand tool, 
hand-controlled power tool, etc.). A chart was prepared for each plant and the information 
was summarized. This detailed and confidential information was used to evaluate the survey 
and formed the basis for the recommendations which follow. Because of the nature of this 
information, it cannot be presented in an article of this type. 


Obviously, the problems presented in mechanization of a whole industry are more com- 
plex than for a single plant. In the plant survey, 14 basic operations (fig. 1) were found com- 
bined in 15 different and distinct systems of handling and processing. Moreover, the plants 
surveyed ranged in size from one employing only 3 pickers to one employing almost 100 pickers. 
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Fig. 1 - Process steps in totally automated plant. 
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A satisfactory plan of mechanization would be one that is flexible enough that plants of 
all sizes could benefit and one that, as the profits generated would permit, the degree of 
mechanization could be increased without making already installed machines obsolete. A 
series of ''family'' of machines that could be used separately or in any combination seemed 
to be the best approach to meet these requirements. 


THE FAMILY OF MACHINES: Each of the 14 operations shown in figure 1 represents a 
function that can be performed: (1) by man alone, (2) by man and machine, or (3) by machine 
alone. With these three combinations, many levels between the two extremes are possible for 
all 14 operations. In figure 2 is shown the manner in which the contractor's solution of a 
family of machines is applicable to the whole industry. It will be seen that the small plants 
processing up to about 200,000 pounds of crab meat per year (21 percent of the total number 
of plants) could use a mechanical debacker. Slightly larger plants handling up to 275,000 
pounds per year could add a mechanical claw picker, and so on. 
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Fig. 2 - Mechanization-level curve. 


It should be pointed out that this pattern of correlation of type of machine used to plant 
output is for the average plant. Individual plants might find their best solution at a greater 
or lesser degree of mechanization, which fact is indicated by the overlapping of the blocks. 
The plan outlined here merely provides a starting point. The manager of the individual plant 
will, of course, be responsible for selecting the machine or machines that will best fit his 
particular plant. 


Mechanization of the first four operations in figure 1--weighing, washing, cooking, cooling-- 
would save very little labor, since even in the largest plants these are intermittent operations 
that can be handled by 1 or 2 workers. The family of four machines--(1) a debacker-cleaner, 
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(2) a claw picker, (3) a body-meat picker, and (4) a lump-meat picker--would mechanize op- 
erations 5 through 8 of figure 1, and would, in combination, provide a degree of mechanization 
equal to that of any other seafood industry and would be the machines most valuable in ena- 
bling the crab industry to become optimally mechanized. Automation of block-5 steps (op- 
erations 9 through 14 of figure 1)--that is, packing in cans or bags, canning, pasteurizing, 
freezing, waste drying, and packaging for shipment--would mainly contribute to improve san- 
itation and would thereby allow an expansion of the present market. Machines, however, are 
already available for most of these steps, so no additional work on mechanization of these 
operations seems called for by the contractor. Furthermore, only about 10 percent of the 
plants would benefit directly by the automation of operations 10, 11, 12, and 14 of block-5, 
since these are special process steps usually found only in the larger plants. 


PRIORITY OF MACHINE DEVELOPMENT: Within the "family" of the four machines 
decided upon as adequate to reduce processing costs, it was necessary to establish a prior- 
ity of developmental effort. The debacker-cleaner machine was chosen as the machine to be 
developed first. This choice was dictated by the following considerations: 





1. A workable machine for separating claw meat (the Harris machine) is already 
available and in use. 


2. The lump-picker machine (a) will be the most complex in design and will there- 
fore present the greatest problems, (b) will probably be the most expensive, 
and (c) will probably require the most time for development. 


3. Ina choice between the debacker-cleaner and the body-meat picker, the de- 
backer-cleaner promises to be the simpler to develop and to be cheap enough 
to be bought by all plants. 


4. The debacker-cleaner would free skilled workers for picking. 


5. The debacker-cleaner would result in a minimum of supply and marketing pro- 
blems, since it would not lead directly to the increase in meat production that 
could follow general use of a rapid and efficient meat-picking machine. 


On the basis of information obtained from packers, the contractor estimated that the use 
of two machines--the debacker-cleaner and the claw-picker--might save up to 40 percent of 
the labor costs involved in picking. For group-2 plants, this would amount to from $10,000 
to $20,000 in annual savings, half of which could be used to amortize, overa 5-year period, 
machines valued at $25,000 to $50,000. 


SUMMARY 


A survey of over 60 crab plants of representative sizes located throughout the Atlantic 
and the Gulf Coasts areas (where blue crabs are processed) revealed that the industry is 
faced with economic difficulty. 


Although plants differ widely in size, in management attitudes, in the process used, and 
in other ways, some problems are encountered almost universally. These common problems 
are of three types, involving: 


1. Difficulty in getting a steady supply of raw crabs at a price that will permit 
profitable operation. 


2. Difficulty in obtaining labor that can produce rapidly and efficiently enough to 
earn the minimum wages required by law. 
3. Difficulty in establishing a better approach to marketing. 


Mechanization of the debacking and cleaning operation, which usually is done by the 
pickers, as wellas of the picking operation itself would solve the immediate labor problem and 
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would raise the average profits above the present marginal level. The contractor considered 
that at least partial mechanization was feasible in all but the very smallest plants. To ob- 
tain the desired flexibility, the contractor recommended the development of a family of four 
machines. This plan would enable small as well as large plants to benefit, also enable man- 
agement to mechanize their operations progressively as increased profits permitted, and do 
this without obsolescense of machines purchased in the early part of the program. He sug- 
gested that the initial effort should be concentrated on the development of a machine for de- 
backing and cleaning the cooked crabs. This machine would be followed by the development 
of a machine for picking body (flake) meat. Because the machine for picking lump meat prob- 
ably would find use in only about 30 percent of the plants, its development would be deferred 
until last. For claw picking, it is expected that the existing Harris machine would be used. 
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BOOKLET ON "HOW TO COOK CRABS" 


Crabs are one of our popular shellfish because of their tender meat and distinctive flavor. 
Crab meat alsois an excellent source of high-quality proteins, vitamins, and minerals needed 
for good nutrition. Modern processing and marketing methods now make crabs available al- 
most everywhere in the United States. Crabs are available in these market forms: live; 
cooked in the shell; cooked and frozen; fresh cooked meat; and canned meat. 


As the booklet explains, four principal kinds of crabs are taken from the marine waters 
of the United States and Alaska. From the Atlantic and Gulf coasts come blue crabs which 
compose three-fourths of all the 
crabs marketed in this country. 
Dungeness crabs are found on the 
Pacific coast from Alaska to Mexi- 
co. King crabs come from the 
North Pacific off Alaska. Rock 
crabs are taken onthe New England 
and California coasts. Of localim- 
portance are stone crabs in Flori- 
da and tanner crabs in Alaska. 


The four principal kinds of 
crabs are pictured in the booklet 
and their approximate weights are 
listed. Complete illustrated in- 
structions are given for picking 
the meat from blue crabs. 


Some of the easy-to prepare 
recipes which have been developed 
and kitchen-testedby U.S. Bureau 
of Commercial Fisheries, Fishand 
Wildlife Service staff of home e- Crab Appetizers 
conomiists are: Crab Louis, Crab 
Ravigote, Crab Newburg, Deviled 
Crab, Imperial Crab, Avocados Stuffed with Crab Meat, and Barbecued Crab Sandwiches. 





Generously illustrated, How to Cook Crabs, Test Kitchen Series No. 10, may be purchased 
for 20 cents eachfrom the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C: 
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SEA SCALLOP INDUSTRY OF CANADA 


By Richard M, Doherty*, George P. Draheim**, 
Donald J. White***, and Charles L. Vaughn**** 


INTRODUCTION 


The Canadian sea scallop industry is centered in the Province of Nova Scotia, which ac- 
counts for practically all of the sea scallop landings in Canada (table 1). The recent tremen- 
dous growth in Nova Scotian landings with a consequent increase in exports of scallops to the 
United States has prompted those interested in the United States industry to seek the cause of 
this growth and to inquire into its effects. 
































, z . Table 1 - Total Canadi d N Scoti 
The concern evidenced is not without : Scallop Landings. “1951-1961 Rs 
foundation. In the period 1951 to 1961, Ca- Total Nova Scotia Land- 
nadian landings of scallops grew from some Year Nova Scotia ings as a % of 
Ps g Canadian 4 
600,000 pounds to more than 10,000,000 Seees Landings 
pounds; and inthe same period, imports to the indgiae mage as sae ee te 
United States from Canada grew from 239,000 1960 7,737 7,656 98.9 
to more than 8,000,000 pounds. Nor is this 1959 4,928 4, 822 97.8 
trend expected to abate, since, for reasons 1958 3, 332 3, 232 97.0 
hich will b Pat ail ; 2 1957 3, 331 3, 163 95.0 
which wi e pointed out, the Canadianscal 1956 2,577 2, 314 89.8 
lop industry is now in a process of rapid 1955 1,685 1,522 90.3 
rowth and expansion. 1954 1,746 1,415 81.0 
g bi neti 1953 1,922 1) 334 69.4 
This article will outline the background aot ae — ne 
of the growth of the Canadian sea scallop in- Sources: Total Landings from Monthly Review of Sanadion 
dustry and assess the implications of such Fisheries Statistics; Nova Scotia landings supplied by the 
growth for the United States industry, which — Branch, Department of Fisheries, Halifax, Nova 
is centered at New Bedford, Mass. = 





THE INSHORE FISHERY 


The Canadian industry had its beginning about 1920, with the development of a fleet of 
small boats to fish the inshore areas. Active inshore fisheries developed in the Bay of Fun- 
dy, along the south shore of Nova Scotia, and in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 


The largest and most productive scallop beds for this inshore fishery are found along 
the Digby shore of the Bay of Fundy. They lie between 3 and 12 miles offshore and extend 
along the shore for a distance of about 30 miles in 30 to 60 fathoms of water.l/ The boats 
involved in this fishery are all fairly small, and usually go out in the morning and return at 
night. 


Although the inshore fishery of Nova Scotia is widely dispersed along its shoreline, the 
principal inshore fishery is located at Digby, on the southwest coast of Nova Scotia. Digby 
has become the center of the inshore fleet because the town is situated midway along the 
scallop fishing area and affords the only sheltered harbor in the long rocky coastline. 


In 1960, there were about 33 draggers engaged in the inshore scallop fishery, the great 
majority of them operating out of Digby. Those vessels ranged from 45 to 60 feet in length, 
** Project Coodinator 
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1/MacPhail, J. S., "The Inshore Scallop Fishery of the Maritime Provinces," Circular No, 22, Fisheries Research Board of Canada, 


February 1954. 
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carried a crew of 3 to 5 men, and landed an average daily catch of 500 pounds of shucked 
scallops.2/ 


Until recent years, the inshore fishery accounted for the bulk of the Nova Scotia scallop 
landings. However, with the tremendous expansion of offshore scalloping on Georges Bank, 
in the Atlantic Ocean, the offshore fishery has now come to dwarf the inshore fishery. Even 
though there is evidence that the inshore fishery has increased its annual landings to a level 
of 1.5-2 million pounds, this fishery now accounts at most for 20 percent of the total Nova 
Scotia catch.3/ 


It cannot be stated what will be the most likely level of future inshore operations, but to 
1961, inshore landings had continued to increase, although the much more rapid absolute and 
relative growth of the offshore fishery had much overshadowed this increase. At some stage, 
the offshore development may act as a damper on the growth of the inshore fishery and also 
perhaps suppress it entirely. The future of inshore scallop fishing will depend, among other 
things, upon the price structure which emerges as offshore landings expand. 


THE OFFSHORE FISHERY 


Prior to 1956, offshore fishing for scallops in Nova Scotia was done only irregularly. 
Subsequent growth of the offshore fishery was extremely rapid and it has come to dominate 
the Canadian scallop industry. It now accounts for at least 80 percent of all scallop landings 
in the Province of Nova Scotia. 


Notwithstanding, it is difficult to pinpoint the beginnings of the offshore industry, since 
the early offshore fleet was seemingly composed mainly of large, older vessels designed for 
fishing groundfish and converted to scallop fishing. Information supplied by the Canadian De- 
partment of Fisheries indicates that in 1956, the offshore fleet consisted of 11 older boats 
which had been converted to scallopers and 9 new vessels, built between 1953 and 1956. 


Analysis of scallop landings by ports in Nova Scotia would seem to indicate that 1956 was 
the year in which the offshore fishery became firmly established. (Offshore landings, which 
had remained at about 250,000 pounds per year for the prior three years, increased by 500,000 
pounds in 1956, as contrasted with an estimated increase in inshore landings of only 300,000 
pounds.) 


A significant number of new boats has been added to the offshore fleet since 1957: 2 were 
added in 1958, 4 in 1959, 1 in 1960, and 5 in 1961.4/ Thus, in 1961, the offshore scallop fleet 
consisted of some 32 draggers. These range in length from 65 to 130 feet, but the majority 
of them are in the 90- to 95-foot class. They Carry a crew of 12 to 14 in the 65- to 80-foot 
class, and 18 to 21 in the 90- to 130-foot class.2 

The expansion of the offshore fleetin itself suggests the profitability of the fishery. There 
were apparent advantages in exploiting more intensively the high-unit value scallop fishery on 
the readily accessible Georges Bank scallop grounds. The scallop resource was quite unlike 
the low-unit value product (groundfish) traditionally landed in the Provinces. It would also ap- 
pear that the differential between ex-vessel prices--usually from 5¢ to 10¢ a pound lower in 
Canada--was such that costs in Canada were sufficiently low to justify such an expansion. 


There is also some evidence that government subsidies in Canada were and are an im- 
portant consideration in the expansion of the Canadian fleet. While direct subsidies prior to 
September 1961 affected only the smaller offshore vessels (those between 60 and 70 feet), 
indirect subsidies have made it possible to borrow from the Government on a low-interest 
loan as much as 50 percent of the cost of constructing a larger vessel. And there is the 





2/Homans, R, E. S, "Sanitary and Quality Control of the Canadian Scallop Industry,"" Paper presented at the Fourth National Shellfish 
Sanitation Workshop, Nov. 28-30, 1961, Washington, D, C. 

3/Ibid. (Footnote 1.) 

4/Data supplied by the Canadian Department of Fisheries, Halifax. 
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added benefit of depreciation write-off policies allowed by the Government, which enable an 
owner to write off 15 percent of construction cost per year, and 334 percent per year of the 
cost of converting a vessel to scallop fishing. Statements made by Canadian operators indi- 
cate that this governmental assistance contributed to the expanding of the fleet. 


OUTPUT AND PRODUCTIVITY OF OFFSHORE VESSELS: The average landings per 
tripd/ (productivity per vessel) of the entire offshore fleet are difficult to assess since, until 
recent years, those vessels engaged in both scallop fishing and fishing for groundfish. How- 
ever, some implications can be gleaned from a consideration of the performance of five ves- 
sels for which information was made available for the present study. 





Of the five vessels, 2 were built in 1956, 1 in 1955, 1 in 1954, and 1 in 1949. Three of 
the boats are between 90 and 100 feet in length, one is 80 feet in length, and the other is 120 
feet in length. The average performance of 
the boats is shown in table 2. 





Table 2 - Operational Data for an Average 
Nova Scotia Scalloper, 1957-19601/ 


1960 1959 1958 1957 





A consideration of table 2 shows that the 
increased output (average landings per year) 
of the vessels is not merely a result of more happy oi =n i 18 
trips and slightly larger crews, but therehas [Average length of 
been an increase in the efficiency of the ves- | tip(days) .... - 12.5 12.3 13 13 


al ler : . Average landings per 
sels. This is evident from the fact that while [| \2.,71.000 Ibs.) .| 615.9! 475.6 361.0 315.5 
































the average number of trips increased by [Average crew size. 15.2 13.6 13.6 13.4 
some 17 percent and average crew size by Average landings 
some 13 percent over the four-year period, 4-8 _ (bs. ) ttt as poocige 7 12,000 nee 

° a uy ased On Operations 0 va ocotia scallopers tor e years 
output per year increased by 95 percent and 1957 through 1960. eS : 








productivity increased by 67 percent over the Source: Information submitted by vessel owners. 

same period. Thus, not only average land- 

ings per trip, but the average landings per day and per man have increased absolutely over 
the period. 





It is doubtful whether the resource will sustain this increasing rate of productivity, but 
it is not possible to say precisely what effect the intensified fishing effort will have. A logi- 
cal conclusion is that productivity will drop in the face of a large expansion in fishing effort, 
since this is a fishery much dependent upon successful recruitment, and in similar fisheries, 
(e.g., haddock and ocean perch) intensified fishing effort has been accompanied by lowered 
productivity .6/ 


FURTHER EXPANSION OF THE OFFSHORE FLEET 


The growth of the Canadian scallop industry was given further impetus with the passage 
by the Canadian Parliament in September, 1961 of ''The Ship Construction Assistance Regu- 
lations.'"7/ This legislation, as later amended8/, provides for Federal subsidies of 40 percent 
of the cost of constructing wooden fishing vessels over 100 gross tons, and 50 percent of the 
cost of constructing steel fishing vessels of 75 feet or more in length. The pertinent provi- 
sions are as follows: 


5. (1) A subsidy, in respect of the construction in Canada of any eligible ship, may 
be paid in an amount not exceeding 


(a) forty percent of the approved cost incurred for work performed under a 
contract between May 12, 1961, and March 31, 1963; and 


(b) thirty-five percent of the approved cost incurred for work performed 
under a contract after March 31, 1963. 


5/The term "productivity per vessel" will be used to denote average number of pounds landed per trip, based upon the operation of the 
vessel for the year, The term "output" will be used to designate total pounds landed per vessel during the year. 

6/This proved to be the case in 1962, when landings, which had been at very high levels in the first six months of the year, dropped in 
the last half of the year due to a decline in the available stocks on Georges Bank, 

7/P. C,. 1961-1290, September 8, 1961. Canada Gazette Part II, Vol. 95, No. 397. 

8/P, C. 1962-1122, August 8, 1962. Canada Gazette Part II, Vol. 96, No. 297. 
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(2) A subsidy in respect of the construction in Canada of a fishing trawler to be 
operated out of a port in any of the Provinces of New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, Prince Edward Island or Quebec may be paid in an amount not ex- 
ceeding fifty percent of the approved cost incurred for work performed 
under a contract after May 12, 1961. 


Section 2 (f) defines ‘eligible ship" as ''...a ship that is intended for use in commercial en- 
terprise and that is 


(i) a self-propelled vessel of one hundred tons gross tonnage or over; or 
(ii) a tug of fifty tons gross tonnage or over; or 
(iii) a vessel, not self-propelled, of two hundred tons gross tonnage or over." 


Section 2 (g) defines fishing trawler''9/ as 
'',,.a fishing vessel that has a steel hull of not less than seventy-five feet in 
length and that uses an otter trawl or a similar device." 


A number of features of this legislation are worth noting. First of all, it is aimed pri- 
marily at assistance in constructing ships for the maritime fleet. The provisions relating to 
other types of vessels are, then, secondary to this object. Secondary or not, however, the 40- 
percent grant, retroactive to May 12, 1961, has spurred an unprecedented rate of construc- 
tion of scallopers in Nova Scotia. 


Secondly, to be eligible for the subsidy, a ship must be one hundred gross tons or over, 
Thus, this assistance has been of prime benefit to the offshore scallop fleet, and the vessels 
built and planned under the new Act are all over 90 feet in length and over 100 gross tons in 
tonnage. 


Third, the Act provides that one condition to the granting of the subsidy is that the vessel 
be maintained on Canadian registry for five years, during which time the owner may not sell 
or transfer the ship without the consent of the Canadian Maritime Commission. It further 
provides that the Commission may refuse its consent unless the shipowner agrees to refund 
‘an amount equal to the product obtained by multiplying the amount of the subsidy received 


by the fraction of the five-year period that the vessel will not be maintained on Canadian reg- 
istry... . 








One further point shouldbe noted, The Actdefines 'shipowner" as ''. . .a Canadian citizen, 
a corporation incorporated under the laws of Canada or of any Province, or Her Majesty in 
right of any Province... ." (Emphasis added.) Thus, it is possible that non-Canadians can 


take advantage of this and other Federal and Provincial subsidies by forming a Canadian or 
Provincial corporation, and maintaining the ship under Canadian registry for five years. It 
is not inconceivable, then, that this Act could stimulate the flow of foreign investment funds 
into the scallop industry of Nova Scotia. 


FLEET EXPANSION UNDER THE NEW SUBSIDY ACT 


The scallop industry in Nova Scotia was quick to take advantage of the recent subsidy. 
In an attempt to discover the amount of construction which the Act had engendered, a staff 
member from Boston College's Bureau of Business Research made a field trip to Nova Scotia 
in late January 1962. 


In the course of this field trip, each of the major scallop producers was interviewed by 
the staff member, in company with an official of the Canadian Department of Fisheries. With 
one exception, all of the producers were most cooperative, both in giving their knowledge of 


the Canadian industry and in supplying the project with detailed information on the operations 
and finances of their boats. 





9/1t would appear that Canadian authorities have interpreted the term "trawler" to include "scallopers." 
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All producers stated they were then having scallopers constructed under the provisions 
of the new Act. It was impossible, however, at that time to document the total number being 
built or contemplated, although the figures given by the producers indicated that at least 18 
new vessels were then under construction or planned for early construction. 


In June 1962, however, with the cooperation of the Fisherman's Loan Board of Nova 
Scotia, it was possible to obtain more detailed figures not only on the magnitude of new con- 
struction, but also on the timing of the expansion. This information is shown in table 3. 





Table 3 - New Vessel Construction Under P, C. 1961-1290, 1962 and 1963 





























Number of Scallopers Length Average Cost 
Entering Nova Scotia scallop fleet by June 1962 ..2.2e.-ecec 9 new 
2 conversions 92-100 feet $153,000 
Entering fleet between June and December 1962 ...-eee-ecee 10 new 92-100 feet 200, 000 
Entering fleet in 1963. ....2+see20- howe ans ec cee 1/8 92-100 feet na. 
[Total number entering fleet by end of 1963. ..2cesceesece 29 





|1/Minimum number estimated by the Fisherman's Loan Board, 
m.a. - not available 
Source: Fisherman's Loan Board of Nova Scotia, 











One salient fact evidenced by the figures in table 3 is this: Nova Scotia scallop boats will 
double in number by the end of 1963. Furthermore, the boats added to the fleet will be of such 
size (92-100 feet) that they are capable of staying on Georges Bank longer and landing larger 
catches than the smaller New Bedford scallopers. 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTIVITY AND LANDINGS OF THE NEW SCALLOPERS 


The new subsidized Canadian boats, by virtue of their subsidy character alone, leaving 
out any labor advantage or superior built-in productivity they may have by virtue of being 
new, Should be able to outproduce on a dollar-cost basis either other existing Canadian boats 
or the majority of New Bedford vessels. Put another way, the new Canadian vessels should 
be able to fish and make money (or take minimum losses) under adverse resource and mar- 
ket conditions which work serious economic disadvantage for the other vessels in Canada or 
New Bedford. Though such adverse market conditions may not occur, it should be obvious 
that mere mention of the possibility points up the advantage of the new Canadian vessels. 

And it underscores the vital necessity of taking steps to see that such conditions do not occur. 


CANADIAN SCALLOP LANDINGS IN 1963 


The impact of the new boats began to be felt in 1962, when Canadian scallop landings 
were a record 14 million pounds, an increase of 3.5 million pounds over 1961 landings. It is 
not possible to state how much of this increase was accounted for by the new boats, since 
part of the increase is attributable to increased productivity of the boats which were already 
in the fleet--at least during the first half of the year. 


However, given the decline in landings for the fleet as a whole in the last half of 1962, it 
seems evident that had there not been the addition of the new boats to the fleet, 1962 Canadian 
landings would not have attained such a level, and would probably not have been any greater 
than in 1961. 


Because of uncertainty as to the location and size of the scallop resource on Georges 
Bank, both United States and Canadian biologists are hesitant to predict the availability of 
scallops in 1963. "Indications are that the 1963 class of scallops is not ae paige hes strong 
and is about the same strength as the one that entered the fishery in 1962,"10/ 

If this is the case, it seems probable that total Canadian landings will rise slightly in 
1963 due to the increase in fleet size, but that catch per boat will continue the decline begun 
in the Fall of 1962. On this basis Canadian landings of scallops in 1963 should be in the 
neighborhood of 16,000,000 pounds, 
10/Canadian Fisherman, February 1963, Vol. 50, No. 2, p. 19. 
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EFFECT OF CANADIAN LANDINGS ON EXPORTS 


Prior to 1956, the bulk of Canadian scallops were sold domestically, and only some 40 
percent were exported to the United States. Since then, however, the scallop industry has be- 
come primarily an export industry. 



































i os Table 4 - Canadian Sea Scallop Landings and Exports to the 
As table 4 shows, a neces, poe, United States, 1951-1962, with Projection for 1963 
ports to the United States have increased to = ~~ 
the point that now some 82 percent of all Year Landings | ws. ponte bine Pras 
scallops landed in Canada are destined for ~~.» (1,000 Lbs.).. 
the United States market. This ratio has re- 1963 (est.) | 16,000 13, 120 82.0 
mained constant since 1960, which means 1962 (P) 13,922 11,370 81.7 
he C dian and United Statesmar- [12° eyo 4 ner es 
that both the anadlan an e p e } 1960 | 7, 73r 6, 340 81.9 
kets for scallops have been expanding since 1959 | 4,928 3,174 64.4 
that year. It is reasonable to conclude, then, a oar =o: “is 
that this ratio will remain the same through~- [1956 2,577 1,275 49.5 
out 1963. On that basis, Canadian exports of 1955 1, 685 679 40.3 
scallops to the United States in 1963 will be 1954 1,746 1,119 64.1 
3 000.000 d 1953 1,922 667 34.7 
over 14,000,000 pounds. 1952 1, 199 381 31.8 
1951 617 239 38.7 
This growth in exports of scallops has (est.) - Estimated. 
tl ded th lv in the United (P) - Preliminary. 
greatly expanded the supply in the Unite Source: 1951-1961, Monthly Review of Canadian Fisheries Sta- 
States. However, only in one year--1960-- tistics; 1962, Fishery Market News Service, U. S. Bureau of 
has this had a depressing effect on ex-vessel Commercial Fisheries, Boston, Mass. 
prices. 


It is possible that the joint cooperative promotional campaign of the industry and the 
U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries was the major factor in counteracting this price de- 
pression by expanding the market for scallops and pushing the ex-vessel price back up to 
profitable levels. In retrospect, the 1960 period of oversupply may have been a blessing in 
disguise, through the fact that it unequivocally demonstrated that the demand for scallops is 
strong and they are a highly marketable product. 


Again in 1962, when, in the face of a great increase in supply (New Bedford landings of 
19.3 million pounds plus imports of 11.4 million pounds), ex-vessel prices not only held firm, 
but rose to higher levels than in previous years. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The United States sea scallop industry faces its most severe competition over the next 
few years. The source of this competition is the offshore scallop industry of Canada, centered 
in Nova Scotia, which, under the stimulus of a Federal construction subsidy of 40 percent of the 
cost of the vessel, will add some 30 new scallopers to the fleet before the end of 1963. 


These new boats, all of wooden construction, are between 90 and 100 feet in length, and 
fish the same scallop grounds--Georges Bank-~as does the United States fleet. It is most likely 
that the new vessels accounted for the greater part of the increase of 3.5 million pounds of scal- 
lops landed in Canada in 1962 over 1961, and that additions to the fleet in 1963 will add atleast an- 
other 2 million pounds to total landings, so that 1963 landings will be about 16 million pounds. 


As a consequence of this increase in Canadian scallop landings, imports to the United 
States will also increase. In 1960, 1961, and 1962, some 82 percent of scallops landed in 
Canada have been exported to this country. If this percentage remains the same in 1963-- 
and there is no reason to expect that it will not--Canadian scallop imports will amount to 
over 13 million pounds in 1963, 


The traditional decrease in price associated with increased supply has not taken place 
for scallops. This is partly due to the increased promotional efforts of the New Bedford in- 
dustry. Ex-vessel prices have, in fact, risen in the face of the increased supply. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE JOHN N. COBB 
PELAGIC TRAWL--A PROGRESS REPORT 


By Richard L. McNeely* 
ABSTRACT 


A large single-boat pelagic trawl! utilizing hydrofoil otter boards is under de- 
velopment by the U, S, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries Exploratory Fishing and 
Gear Research Base in Seattle, Wash. The general configuration of the huge gear 
is based on the theory that a large net traveling at relatively low speed through mid- 
water or on the surface (fig. 1) would be more effective in capturing large, active 
fish than a small net towed at high speed. Construction details have primarily re- 
sulted from direct observation of experimental nets in action by SCUBA-equipped 
staff members, These observations have allowed a series of modifications to be per- 
formed, resulting in attainment of a favorable ratio of net size to horsepower require- 
ments, A mouth opening of approximately 7,200 square feet and a towing speed of 
2.5 knots using 350 horsepower has been accomplished. 





INTRODUCTION 


Commercial fishermen and marine scientists have in the past often considered improve- 
ments in the techniques of harvesting stocks of fish known to inhabit midwater. Their interest 
in mid-depth fishing was accelerated with the introduction of echo-sounding machines which, 
in addition to registering the depth of water under the vessel, indicated marine life at inter- 
mediate depths (Alverson and Powell 1955). In recent years a variety of mid-depth fishing 
trawls have been used experimentally in attempts to efficiently harvest pelagic fishes (Par- 
rish 1959). 


During early 1961, a program of one-boat midwater trawl development was undertaken 
by the Bureau's Seattle Exploratory Fishing and Gear Research Base, in cooperation with the 
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Fig, 1 - Float line of giant Cobb Pelagic Trawl skims surface 185 fathoms aft of the research vessel John N. Cobb. 
*¥Gear Development Specialist, Exploratory Fishing and Gear Research Base, U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, Seattle, Wash. 
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Bureau's Biological Laboratory at Seattle, Wash. A multipurpose gear was envisioned which 
would be both commercially acceptable by the fishing industry and useful as a pelagic fish 
sampling device. 





DESIGN CONCEPTS: The initial concept of a gear capable of this dual operation was that 
it should be of sufficient size to utilize the maximum horsepower available (350 h.p.) in the 
Service's research vessel John N, Cobb. Prior experiments aboard the John N. Cobb with a 
British Columbia herring trawl (Barraclough and Johnson 1955), the Larsson" Phantom" Trawl 
(Larsson 1962), and other conventional midwater trawls designed and constructed by the Bu- 
reau indicated that fish could be captured at towing speeds less than two knots. Moreover, 
direct observations (using SCUBA) and televised observations (Sand 1959) of the reaction of 
fish to the approach of trawls show that most large pelagic fishes are capable of swimming 
speeds in excess of that necessary to avoid capture. Thus the capturing gear should be of 
sufficient size to entrap the fish before it becomes aware of the net. It was reasoned that a 
four-door otter board and bridle system (fig. 2) would be more effective in opening the mouth 
of the net than a conventional dual otter board system requiring unusually long bridles and 
unusually large doors. 











COBB PELAGIC HYDROFOILS 
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Fig. 2 - Otter board and bridle arrangement used to open the Cobb Pelagic Trawl. 
GEAR DESIGN EXPERIMENTS 


In 1960, a partially constructed experimental two-boat surface trawl was obtained from 
a commercial fisherman who had abandoned pelagic trawling experiments. In early 1961 
assembly of the huge net to its original specifications was completed. During this same pe- 
riod a four-door otter-board system was designed and constructed to provide maximum open- 
ing and single-boat operation of the gear. A desired performance characteristic of high lift 
at low speeds of midwater otter boards appeared to be similar to aircraft wing sections used 
in the 1930's, Therefore, two experimental hydrofoil otter boards constructed of plywood 
and timbers were fitted with an appropriate bridle system to operate in conjunction with two 
patented "Phantom" trawl otter boards. The gear was then observed in action by SCUBA- 
equipped divers using a sea sled (fig. 3). 


The net was found to have several defects which required extensive modifications to cor- 
rect. The principal observed defect was excessive slack or ''bagging'' of webbing around the 
mouth of the net, apparently caused by the box-shaped wingless design of the net. Breast- 
lines and footrope were found describing near semi-circular parabolic curves when viewed 
perpendicular to the longitudinal axis of the net. No provision for displacement of these sec- 
tions from a straight line had been made, Subsequent to these findings, the net was disas- 
sembled, redesigned, and rebuilt with long tapering wings, hung in along the corner riblines 
13.4 percent. Underwater observation of the redesigned net, named the Cobb Pelagic Trawl 
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Fig. 3 - SCUBA-equipped divers mounted on maneuverable sea sled prepare to examine experimental net in action, 


















(fig. 4), revealed a considerable improvement in performance. Most of the slack webbing had 
been eliminated, resulting in a more satisfactory ratio of net opening to number of meshes 
across the mouth. The immediate visible effect was a greater mouth opening and improve- 
ment of individual mesh openings which ranged in configuration from 60-degree diamonds to 
90-degree squares. A more equalized distribution of load throughout the net was observed. 
Correction of an insufficient vertical opening was achieved by installation of 2-inch chain 
for the lead line and increasing the number of floats on the headrope. 


OTTER BOARDS: The attempt to provide horizontal spread of the net through use of 
large hydrofoil otter doors in conjunction with '' Phantom" trawl otter boards has been suc- 
cessful. A measured opening of 80 feet horizontally and 90 feet vertically (7,200 sq. ft.) has 
been achieved during trials. The plywood doors which measure 8 feet 2 inches in height and 
5 feet in length, have a blunt nose and proportionately thick chord section (fig. 5). It was 
necessary to provide sufficient holes on the back (curved) side of the doors to allow rapid 
flooding and spilling of water from each of the hollow compartments during setting and re- 
trieving operations (fig. 6). A metal shoe was placed on the lower side of each door to pro- 
vide weight for stabilization and to allow use of the doors in future bottom trawling or near 
bottom pelagic trawling experiments. Observed performance characteristics of the doors 
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Fig. 4 - Cobb Pelagic Trawl. 
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Fig. 5 - Prototype Cobb Pelagic Otter Board (1961). 


showed them to be very stable, even when sets were made in cross currents. No tendency 
for the doors to cross was observed. Since both sides of the doors were covered with a ply- 
wood skin, no deflection vanes were needed to insure proper setting. The doors responded 
effectually to changes in bridle chain lengths which allowed manipulation of angle of attack 
for maximum spread. Changes in differential lengths of the trace chains at the rear of the 
doors provided control of rising or diving in the water. This function was useful during tests 
of the gear rigged to fish on the surface. 


FOUR-DOOR HOOKUP: Use of Lars- 
son Phantom" trawl doors in conjunction 
with the larger plywood doors presented 
initial problems in hookup, The Larsson 
doors were later found easier to set and 
retrieve when placed ahead of the plywood ~~" F&I 
doors. Positioning of the larger doors on : 
the upper bridle section and the Larsson io 
doors on the lower bridle section was found 
desirable since a part of the function of the 
upper doors in a four-door arrangement is 
to counteract their own weight and diving 
effect of the lower doors, thereby stabiliz- 
ing the depth of the net. 
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Use of the gear on the surface after 
use at depths of 150 to 200 fathoms re- 
sulted in a change in the attitude of the 


plywood doors due to their becoming water Fig. 6 - Numerous holes (drilled on curved side only) allow rapid flood- 
logged. Prior to mid-depth tows, surface ing and drainage of inner compartments, 
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tows could be made using 150 fathoms of cable. Following the mid-depth tows, attempted sur- 


Vol. 25, No, 7 


face tows using more than 25 fathoms of cable resulted in the net sinking beneath the surface, 
This observation indicated the advisability of using all metal doors which would maintain a 


constant attitude at all depths. 


MODIFICATIONS IN 1962: Inearly 1962, the Cobb Pelagic Trawl underwent further modi- 





fications in design to improve operational characteristics. 


The redesigned net, ''Cobb Pelag- 


ic Trawl--Mark Two" (fig. 7) incorporated the following changes: (1) Reduction of mesh size to 
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Fig. 7 - Cobb Pelagic Trawl--Mark Two (1962). 
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3 inches (stretched measure) inthe body of the net to eliminate at least part of a serious gilling 
problem (fig. 8) encountered with the original model; (2) reduction of length and horizontal 


size of the net to compensate for increased 
drag of smaller meshes; (3) elimination of 
multiple tapers along the corners by using 
a straight-line taper from wing tip to bag; 
(4) installation of ''criss-cross'" riblines 
for better equalization of strain during in- 
stances involving unequal lengths of towing 
warp; (5) use of 6-inch webbing in the wing 
sections to reduce drag; and (6) extension 
of the cod-end length to 160 meshes. 


ALUMINUM HYDROFOIL OTTER 
BOARDS: Redesign of the large plywood 
hydrofoils to all aluminum construction 
was also completed early in 1962. Thenew 
doors (fig. 9) utilize the same basic char- 
acteristics of air foil cross-section with 
vertical size (8 feet) larger than the fore- 
aft dimension (5 feet). To develop vertical 
stability, seventy-two 33-inch glass ball 
floats were placed in the upper two rib 
chambers of each door. Each glass ball 
was covered with heavy webbing and packed 
in fiberglass to prevent damage during use 
of the doors. 





UNDERWATER OBSERVATIONS, 1962: 
Following construction of a new Mark II-- 
Cobb Pelagic Trawl and modification of ex- 
isting gear to Mark II design in early 1962, 
the trawl, equipped with aluminum hydro- 
foils and Larsson''Phantom" trawl doors, was 
again observed in action by SCUBA-equip- 
ped divers. 





Observations of the new aluminum hydrofoils from shipboard (fig. 10) and below water 
showed them to be very stable and responsive to adjustments in bridle and trace chains. 
Through manipulation of chain linkage it was possible to tow the net on the surface 185 fath- 


oms behind the vessel. 
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Fig. 8 - Mackerel 


of trawl, suggest reduction in size of meshes. 


With the exception of moderately excess strain noted in the wing tips, the net ap- 
peared to be fully expanded and exhibited the characteristics of a semi-elastic body being in- 
flated by an internal force similar to the manner in which air inflates an airport wind sock. 
This condition extended throughout the net from the wings to the "bitter end'' of the cod end. 

A near circular cross-section shape was noted. Meshes from the wings through the cod end 
were examined by sight and feel to gain knowledge of strain distribution. The amount of strain 
on individual meshes in all but the forward sections of the wings was found to be small even 

in areas adjacent to riblines. The slight increase in strain in wing meshes was attributed to 

a greater amount of stretch in ribline in this area due to the concentration of total load at the 
four wing tips. A further improvement in net performance is expected when corner riblines 
are rehung using an incremental hang-in ranging from ap 
tips to approximately 10 percent at the cod end junction.+ 


MEASUREMENTS 


NET SIZE MEASUREMENTS: Direct measurement of horizontal opening was accom- 
plished using two auxiliary launches between which a tight line was suspended in the air over 
wing-tip mounted buoys. Wing-tip mounted buoys are shown in figure 1. 


1/In other gear experiments conducted during 1961 and 1962 involving use of 
of water from hydro-electric turbines, the author has found incremental h 








meshes near the mouth of the net, 


¢ ceed 15 percent at the wing 


a giant, small-mesh fyke net to strain the total discharge 
ang-in to be a distinct advantage to counter distortion of 
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of radar and Loran to establish start and end positions of a series of trial drags, usually of 
one hour duration. 
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Fig. 9 - Cobb Pelagic Otter Board (1962). 





Vertical opening measurements were accomplished by sea-sled mounted SCUBA divers 
descending alongside the net and observing the difference in depth-gauge readings. 


SPEED MEASUREMENTS: An average towing speed of 2.5 knots was arrived at by use 
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NET DEPTH DETERMINATIONS: Indications of the depth of the net during experimen- 





tation and sea trials were accomplished through the use of an electrical Depth Telemeter 


(McNeely 1959) and conventional wire angle- 





scope ratio calculations. Changes in net 


Partial List of Fishes Taken by the Cobb Pelagic Trawl 





depth were normally made by regulation of Scientific Name 


Common Name 





the reed: cla of towing cable at the winch. 


‘Aetobatus californicus ... 
\Alepocephalus tenebrosus . 
|Anoplogaster sp. ....ee 
‘Anoplopoma fimbria .... 
Argentinidae ...eeece 
Argyropelecus lychnus ... 











Bathylagus milleri .... 
Ibrama PAUG . cee ct 8 
Caulolepis longidens ... 
eratoscopelus townsendi 
tharichthys sordidus ,. 
upea pallasii. . ... e 
Cyclothone microdon ... 

Diaphus theta ....2ee-6 
D iogenichthys atlanticus ° 
Electrona artica ..cces 
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Engraulis mordax mordax 
Gadus macrocephalus . 
Glyptocephalus zachirus 
Gonostomatidae. .... 
IHydrolagus colliei ... 
IHygophum sp. ....-. 
IHypomesus pretiosus . . 
cichthys lockingtoni. . 
diacanthidae 





















































a lotus catervarius 
elamphaes sp. .. 
PRELIMINARY SEA TRIALS (1961): Dur- Merluccius productus 


ing July and August 1961, a Cobb Pelagic Reece proximus aes 


Trawl, made of 43-inch webbing and utilizing _[Notoscopelus resplendens . 
plywood hydrofoils in conjunction with Lars- Sepiamie ete see 


son''Phantom" trawl otter boards, wasfished xcomynchus Kisutch . . 








Fig. 10 - New aluminum otter board as seen from afterdeck of [am panyctus leucopsarum 
the John N, Cobb. Lampanyctus ritteri . 
Leuroglossus stilbius . 
iy : 
FISHING TRIALS alacosteidae + +++ 
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(Oncorhynchus tschawytscha 



































(less than 50 fathoms) off the mouth of the 
Columbia River produced occasional silver 
salmon and up to 160 pounds each of hake and 
jack mackerel. Other species taken in small 
numbers include blue shark, herring, ancho- 
vy, English sole, turbot, and black rockfish. 


ebastodes brevispinis 
ebastodes entomelas .. 
Sebastodes flavidus.... 
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25 times in offshore waters to determine op- |Ophiodon elongatus ...... 
erational characteristics. Most of the 25 alometa simillima ...... 
tows were set "blind" (no indication of fish), HCEPASvennEs sees: 
Ten of the tows were made in the deep scat- neumatophorus diego ..... 
tering layers (150 to 200 fathoms) 110 miles Porichthys notatus . 4... 
off the Washington coast to test the ability of rae wee os ewes 
the gear to descend to these depths. These DMEM... « « 6s 64 
tows produced small amounts of jellyfish, [Roncador stearmsi ... 444s 
squid, lantern fish, and fanged viper fish. panda chiliemsis +++ sees 
Other blind tows made in shallower depths ce ae ch Seek 


bastodes qoodei. 


bastodes paucispinis 
bastodes ruberrimus 
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Testing of the gear as a salmon sam- cette colitenine - 











pling surface trawl yielded generally poor G ars Stricauaes . .« 
results. These drags, made on the Swiftsure  [Tactostoma macropus ... 
Bank, and in Prince William Sound, Alaska, arandichthys sp. . +++ -+ 





farletonbeania crenularis . 





produced salmon in small numbers ranging yoy | oo 
from a single individual to 29 per drag. (Trachurus symmetricus .....- 





Large catches of dogfish shark taken on the tachypiomis rs -salmonorum 7° 
Swiftsure Bank repeatedly damaged the net. a quemia tp. ss «+ Wr 
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Whip ray 
(No common name) 


Sablefish 


Hatchetfish 

~~ common name) 
‘om fret 

(No common name) 

Lantern fish 

Mottled sandab 

Herring 

Veiled anglemouth 

Lantern fish 

Lantern fish 

Bigeye lantern fish 

Anchovy 

True cod 

Rex sole 

Ratfish 

Lantern fish 

Surf smelt 

Brown rudderfish 


Lantern fish 
Lantern fish 
(No common name) 


Capelin 

Hake 

Tom cod 

Ocean sunfish 

Lantern fish 

Chum salmon 

Silver salmon 

King salmon 

Ling cod 

California pompano 

English sole 

Starry flounder 

California mackerel 

Midshipman 

Blue shark 

Sand sole 

King of the Herrings 

Spotfin croaker 

Bonito 

Pacific sardine 

ed common name) 
ilvergray rockfish 

Widow rockfish 

Yellow-tailed rock 
rockfish 

Chili pepper 

Bocaccio 

Turkey -red rockfish 

Yellow tail 

Dogfish shark 

Barracuda 

Lantern fish 

Tonque sole 

Arrowfish 


Lantern fish 
Electric ray 

Horse mackerel 
King of the Salmon 
Whiting 
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Catches of dogfish to 10,000 pounds were made. During one drag the entire cod end was lost 
and the intermediate section was severely chaffed. Jack mackerel and hake were also taken 
in amounts up to 200 pounds in the Swiftsure area. Although salmon did not appear to gill 
easily, dogfish, hake, and jack mackerel catches usually resulted in severe gilling. A reduc- 
tion in mesh size from 4% inches (stretch measure) to 3 inches was therefore indicated for 
fish in this size group. 


FISHING TRIALS IN 1962: In August 1962, the Cobb Pelagic Trawl--Mark II was used 
during an extensive survey to determine the relative abundance of all pelagic species of fish 
at predetermined stations off the coasts of California and Mexico. Following this work, tests 
of the gear were conducted in nearby waters off Mexico, California, Oregon, and Washington 
to determine its relative efficiency as a biological sampling tool and possible utility as com- 
mercial fishing equipment. 





Results of Offshore Pelagic Survey: Forty-four predetermined stations were occupied 
during this phase of testing. Oblique tows from 220 fathoms to the surface were made at each 
station during daylight hours. At least one of each series of night tows was made on the sur- 
face. With the exception of one night surface tow in which 24 mackerel were taken, catch 
rates seldom exceeded five pounds per two-hour tow. However, echo-soundings taken at all 
stations along the track line, which extended over 600 miles offshore, indicated no fish con- 
centrations were available. Scatter recordings were typical of those associated with the deep 
scattering layers. During part of the offshore survey simultaneous sampling was conducted 
by the Bureau's research vessel Black Douglass using plankton nets and stramin nets. A sub- 
sequent correlation (by cooperating scientists at the Bureau's La Jolla Biological Laboratory) 
of catch rates made during these trials and catch rates made at other times by small, high- 
speed midwater trawls shows that small, fine mesh nets are as efficient as the Cobb Pelagic 
Trawlintaking zooplankton and small fishes such as stomatoids and myctophids. Catch rates 
and sizes of the larger fishes such as anchovy, hake, rockfish, bonito, sardine, mackerel, bar- 
racuda, and ribbon fishes (up to 6 feet in length) indicate that the large net was capable of 
sampling a wide spectrum of the large pelagic vertebrates. In most cases the larger fishes 
are rarely if ever taken in small, high-speed midwater nets. 











Gear Efficiency Tests: Following the offshore pelagic survey, 16 surface tows and 11 
mid-depth tows were made off the coasts of Mexico, California, Oregon, and Washington. 
Catch rates during the near-shore tests greatly exceeded catch rates offshore. Although a 
wide variety of species were taken (table), the largest catches consisted of 1,850 pounds of 
hake, 1,900 pounds of mixed sablefish and hake, 1,000 pounds of anchovy, and 600 pounds of 
ocean sunfish. Most of the larger catches were made at middepth, 


CONCLUSIONS 


Utility of the Cobb Pelagic Trawl for gross biological sampling2/ was demonstrated dur- 
ing sea trials of the gear by the wide variety of fishes taken. Those sets made on schools of 
fish located by echo-sounding in depths greater than 30 fathoms usually produced fair amounts 
of fish. Attempts to capture surface-swimming schools usually resulted in poor catches. 


It should be noted that the total number of drags made to date is small and has entailed 
many variables inherent in development of new gear. In view of this it would be presumptu- 
ous to attempt qualification of the gear in terms of average volume of fish taken. 


Success of midwater trawling as a major commercial tool is dependent on the prior loca- 
tion of fishable stocks, use of gear capable of capturing commercial quantities of fish, anduse 
of a system to determine vertical position of the net. 
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2/Towing at predetermined stations without prior echo-sounding or other observations to determine the presence of fish. 
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MARINE ANIMAL SOUNDS DESCRIBED BY EXPERT 


Fishes croak, grunt, cough, anddrum, while barnacles slurpand black mussels crackle, 
in their daily underwater life in Chesapeake Bay and the lower Patuxent River, according to 
a famed acoustico-biologist of the Narragansett Marine Laboratory in Rhode Island. She 
described these sounds, played tape recordings, and showed a movie of noisy fish at a sem- 
inar given on December 10,1962, at the Chesapeake Biological Laboratory of the Natural 
Resources Institute, University of Maryland. 


The biologist reviewed her many years of pioneering investigations into the occur- 
rence, character, andsignificance ofunderwater sounds produced by marine fishes, mam- 
mals, andinvertebrates inmany temperate andtropical waters of the world. The Institute's 
Director noted that up to now she has recorded sounds produced by about 300 species. 
These sounds are made inresponse to biological urges suchas mating, defense, and feeding. 
She emphasized that many species have characteristic sounds that can be recognized, 


During September 18-25, 1962, she recorded and analyzed the sounds of certain fishes 
in mid-Chesapeake Bay at the Solomons Laboratory. She found that the oyster toadfishes 
croaked, growled, and whistled, although the whistling calls were heretofore associated with 
spawning inspring. The weakfish, or grayseatrout, silver perch, and spot produced a very 
rapid, raspy croak withthe aidof their airbladder. The Atlantic croaker makesa similar, 
almost drumming, soundat aslower rate. She recounted how croakers mystified personnel 
at defense installations at the entrance of Chesapeake Bay during the early critical months 
of World War II. The northern puffer, or swellfish, of the Bay squeaked, coughed, and made 
other noises by grinding their protruding teeth. The bizarre-looking striped burrfish also 
coughed, while the striped sea robin made a sound similar to that produced by scraping 
fingernails over adrum, The clucking of a sea robinmatched the sounds produced by hens 
ina barnyard. She found that flounders were virtually mute. 


The acoustico-biologist declared that she would investigate further sound production 
of fishes of Chesapeake Bay. Long supported by research grants from the Office of Naval 
Research, which has found her discoveries to be of strategic value, she plans to continue her 
field work with the aid of a U. S. Navy portable laboratory for recording underwater biolog- 
ical sounds, She hopes to produce charts that contain numerical data representing the prob- 
able level of animal sounds at many marine locations. 
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Alaska 


CANNED FISHERY PRODUCTS PACK, 1962: 
Preliminary data compiled by the Alaska 
Statistical Office indicates that the Alaska 
canned fishery products pack in 1962 amounted 
to 3,802,700 standard cases valued at 
$101,380,000 as compared with 3,514,300 
cases valued at $105,411,000 in 1961. The 
explanation forthe lower value in1962 is that 
in 1961, high priced red (sockeye) salmon 
dominated the pack, while in 1962 the pack 
shifted to the less expensive pink salmon. 





The canned salmon pack in 1962 was 
3,511,100 cases (48 1-lb. cans) valued at 
$93,710,000, up 299,000 cases and down 
$4,586,000 when compared with 1961. In 1962, 
the pack of smoked salmon was 382 cases 
valued at $47,100, up 82 cases and $16,300. 
The pack of king crab was 178,700 cases val- 
ued at $5,519,600, up 28,200 cases and 
$947,700 in 1962. The pack of Dungeness 
crab was 16,300 cases valued at $504,400 in 
1962, down 1,000 cases and $25,900. The 
shrimp pack in 1962 was 86,200 cases valued 
at $1,378,900, down 26,600 cases and 
$189,500. The 1962 clam pack of 10,200 cases 
valued at $220,400 was down 9,000 cases and 
$189,000 from the previous year. 
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HERRING BAIT FISHERY: 

As of May 1, 1963, an Auke Bay firm had 
taken 1,300 barrels of 325,000 pounds of bait 
herring from the Indian Point herring pound. 
About 1,000 barrels of the herring were taken 
to Juneau and frozen, to be sold to halibut 
fishermen. Also, 300 barrels were delivered 
to Petersburg for freezing and storage. The 
smaller herring were separated and frozen 
for use by the troll fishermen. 
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GILL-NET SEASON OPENS 
AT TAKU INLET: 

The gill-net fishing season for Taku River 
king salmon opened on April 29. From that 
date until June 14, the weekly fishing period 
lasted just 24 hours, starting on Monday at 
12:01 p.m. and ending on Tuesday at 12:01 p. m. 
According to several of the fishermen con- 
tacted the fishing was poor. Low tides and 
cold weather were the most common factors 
blamed for the slow fishing. All of the fish 
caught were taken close to the "lead line" or 
bottom of the net. The fish were generally 
smaller than expected at that time of year. 
About half of those seen at the cold-storage 
warehouse in Juneau were feeders averaging 
about 8 or 9 pounds. The few mature fish 
caught averaged around 22 pounds each. 
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COLD-STORAGE PLANT INSTALLS 
PNEUMATIC HEADER FOR HALIBUT: 

The installation of an air-driven halibut 
aeading machine at the cold-storage plant in 
Juneau will speed up the processing of halibut 
this year, according to the Juneau manager 
of the Halibut Producers Co-op. Fishermen 
are paid on a headless basis and it is there- 
fore necessary that accurate figures be used 
for converting the fish to headless weight. 
Experience gained at another Alaskan cold- 
storage plant, where an air-driven heading 
machine has been used for the last two years, 
indicated deductions for heads of 12 percent 
for chickens, 11 percent for medium, and 10 
percent for large fish. In addition,a 25-per- 
cent deduction is made for ice and slime. 
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HALIBUT LANDINGS AT KETCHIKAN: 








The first three vessels of the 1963 Pacific 
halibut fishing season arrived in Ketchikan 
on April 12, with their catches of halibut 
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from the eastern Bering Sea. 
fered by two cold-storage firms were 21 cents 
for large, 23 cents for medium, and 12 cents 


The prices of- 


for chickens. Because those prices were at 
least 10 cents lower than last year, one of the 
vessels refused to sell and immediately left 
for Seattle. The other two vessels sold in 
Ketchikan later in the day for } cent more 
than the morning offer. A fourth vessel sold 
in Ketchikan on the following day, but only 1 
or 2 additional vessels landed fish in Ketch- 
ikan during April. 
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KING CRAB FISHERY AT 
KODIAK SLOWS DOWN: 

Information received from Kodiak in April 
indicated that the king crab fishery to west- 
ward had slowed down for the annual molt 
season. Catches were expected to be small 
from then until mid-July. 
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SAXMAN TO PRINCE RUPERT 
RAIL-BARGE IN OPERATION: 

The first large load of rail cars arrived 
at the Ketchikan and Northern Terminal Com- 
pany at Saxman, near Ketchikan, on April 20. 
Those first rail cars carried boats, an elec- 
tric utility substation, and general merchan- 
dise to Ketchikan from midwest suppliers 
via the Canadian National Railroad to its 
Prince Rupert railhead and then by barge to 
the new terminal. The new rail-barge facil- 
ity was financed by an Area Redevelopment 
Administration (ARA) loan, and offers prom- 
ise of lowering the high cost of freight from 
the central and eastern United States to south- 
eastern Alaska. It will also permit Alaska 
shippers to enter the midwest and eastern 
market at transportation rates competitive 
with those of Seattle. In addition, handling 
and shipping time can be reduced on fishery 
products which could result in improved 
quality to the consumer. 
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ARA LOAN AND GRANT FOR SELDOVIA: 

A $272,000 public facility loan and grant 
to help rebuild and expand water facilities 
in Seldovia has been approved by the Area 
Redevelopment Administration (ARA). Sel- 
dovia canneries have experienced water pro- 
blems in past years, and expanding operations 
processing king crab, shrimp, and Dungeness 
crab as well as salmon require more ade- 
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quate water facilities. ARA funds will permit 
Seldovia to enlarge its water supply reservoir; 
replace supply lines, pressure station, gas 
chlorinator house, and distribution mains; and 
to add new distribution mains. 





Alaska Fisheries Investigations 


GOOD OVERWINTER SURVIVAL OF PINK 
AND CHUM SALMON AT OLSEN BAY: 

The Olsen Bay intertidal spawning area 
was sampled during March 8-19, 1963, for 
preemergent fry to determine overwinter 
survival, and analysis of the data was com- 
pleted in April. Mean densities of live pink 
salmon fry ranged from none per square meter 
at the 3- to 4-foot tide level to 678 per square 
meter at the 10- to 11-foot level. Within the 
productive 4- to 11-foot portion of the inter- 
tidal zone, the intermediate 8- to 9-foot level 
had the lowest density of live fry (99 per 
square meter) and the highest density of dead 
eggs (1,168 per square meter). 





Live fry densities during the spring of 1963 
were Similar to those in the spring of 1961 
when a maximum of 786 pink salmon fry per 
square meter were present at the 10- to 11- 
foot tide level. Overwinter survival based on 
live egg densities in October 1962, and live 
fry densities this spring ranged from 0.0 to 
9.0 percent in four strata tested below the 
10-foot level. Maximum survivals of 20.2 
percent for pink salmon and 38.6 percent for 
chum salmon occurred within the 10- to 11- 
foot tide level. High overwinter mortalities 
of more than 98 percent occurred within the 
low gradient 8- to 10-foot stratum. Survival 
of pink salmon from a potential egg deposition 
of 8,426 per square meter was 8.0 percent at 
the 10- to 11-foot level. The potential depos- 
ition of 4,702 chum salmon eggs per square 
meter survived at the rate of 9.9 percent in 
the same area. 
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RESEARCH VESSEL "MURRE II" 
REPAIRED AND CONVERTED FOR 
OCEANOGRAPHIC RESEARCH: 

In April, the 88-foot Murre II oceanography 
research power barge was put on the ways of 
a local Juneau firm, where a new drive shaft 
was installed for the starboard engine and re- 
pairs made to the bottom shaft bearings and 
housing. By mid-May the vessel was expected 
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to be in first class shape and installation of 
instruments completed so it could begina 
full season of cruise patterns to gather data 
needed for salmon and oceanographic pro- 
grams in Southeast Alaska. 


%* OK OK OK 


CAROTENOID STUDY AT 
KETCHIKAN TECHNOLOGICAL 
RESEARCH LABORATORY: 

One attribute of major importance in con- 
sumer acceptance of Alaska salmon and shell- 
fish products is the natural red color due pri- 
marily to the polyene pigment astaxanthin or 
its derivatives. Stability of the pigments is 
dependent upon several factors: species, 
season, methods of processing and preserva- 
tion, physiological state of the animal at the 
time of capture, etc. 





A notable example of the effect of species 
differences is illustrated by different reac- 
tions to canning shown by salmon species 
commercially important to Alaska. Thecolor 
of king crab meat although not severely af- 
fected by the freezing process followed by 
reasonable lengths of storage, is altered to 
a greater extent when the product is canned. 
In addition, the method of cooking king crab 
has a marked effect on color. In shrimp, 
the delicate pink color is almost entirely lost 
in machine peeling. This color change is 
more severe in the larger shrimp species. 
Since alteration of these pigments is mark- 
edly accelerated by exposure to heat and light 
and by the process of oxidation, carotenoids 
will be studied to assist in the solution of the 
problem of color change in fish and shellfish. 


* KK OK 


FOREIGN FISHING ACTIVITIES IN THE 
BERING SEA AND GULF OF ALASKA: 

The foreign fishing fleet build-up continued 
apace in April and by the end of that month 
there were nearly 200 Soviet Union and 35- 
40 Japanese fishing vessels in the Bering Sea 
and Gulf of Alaska. 





U.S.S.R.: More than 100 Soviet Union 
fishing vessels were identified off Chirikof 
Island (SW. of Kodiak Island). This already 
exceeds the total number of Russian vessels 
identified with the fleet in the Gulf of Alaska 
during peak strength last year in July and 
August. The fleet was sighted on April 17 
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moving eastwardfrom Unimak Pass. All units 
had dry decks and stowed gear and all were 
heading in the same direction into the Gulf of 
Alaska. It is believed that the fleet now con- 
sists of 100 SRT trawlers, 15-18 refrigerated 
vessels, 5-6 stern trawlers, and various sup- 
port vessels. The fleet was operating 12 to 
30 miles off Chirikof Island presumably for 
Pacific ocean perch. 


The Soviet whale factoryship Vladivostok 
of 17,600 gross tons was reported operating 
in the Western Aleutians. This is a newultra- 
modern vessel with processing facilities for 
fish as well as whales and is an example of 
the Russian trend toward versatility. This 
vessel is presumed to be a replacement for 
the outdated Aleut, a converted ancient cargo 
vessel, which had operated in the area for 
several years. At the present time it is not 
clear whether the Vladivostok is a replace- 
ment of, or in addition to, the Aleut for the 
1963 whaling season. It is reported that at 
least one more vessel of the same type as the 
Viadivostok is scheduled to join the Soviet 
Union Far Eastern Fleet at an early date. 











The Russian fishery research vessel 
Vitiaz was reported studying the distribution 
and migration of fish in the eastern Bering 
Sea during February. This 2,975-gross ton 
vessel is the flagship of the oceanographic 
fleet and is affiliated with the Institute of 
Oceanology, Academy of Sciences, U.S.S.R. 
She is unusually well equipped with extensive 
modern scientific equipment, and carries a 
staff of 73 scientists. 


Increasing research cruises by Russian 
scientific vessels indicate the intensive inter- 
est of the Russians in waters adjacent to Alaska, 
and may well forecast even greater expansion 
of their efforts in exploiting the marine re- 
sources in these waters. 


Japan: The Akebono Maru No. 51 returned 
to the Gulf of Alaska early in the month for a 
second exploratory effort, and is to be followed 
by the Seiji Maru, Taiyo Maru, and Tenyo 
Maru atclose intervals. These vessels were 
dispatched as part of an agreement made at 
the November meeting of the International 
North Pacific Fisheries Commission with the 
stipulation that observers from the other 
Party governments would be aboard. Three 
men from the Seattle Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries Laboratories and a member of the 
Canada Board of Fisheries will serve as ob- 








servers. 
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The total Japanese factoryship fleet to en- 
gage in the bottom fishery in the Bering Sea 
for 1963 was reported by usually reliable 
sources to be 19 factoryships and 262 catcher 


vessels. Many of those had already been dis- 
patched and were on the grounds by the end 
of April. 


Also reported was a fleet of nine catcher 
vessels which recently sailed from Japan for 
king crab fishing in Bristol Bay. Five be- 
longed to the Dainichi Maru fleet and 4 to the 
Tokei Maru fleet; they are reportedly sched- 
uled to operate until the end of November. 











The Chichibu Maru accompanied by 12 
trawlers and the Chichibu Maru No. 2 accom- 
panied by 6 catcher vessels were fishing in 
the eastern Bering Sea throughout April. The 
catcher fleets of Akebono Maru Nos. 1, 2, 5, 
8, and 9 were augmented during ‘April. 











* KK KK 


PROCESSED SEA LION PUP SKINS MAY 
HAVE COMMERCIAL VALUE: 

A seal-processing company located in 
British Columbia, Canada, has advised the 
Alaska Department of Fish and Game thatthe 
skins of newborn sea lion pups appear to have 
a market value of $6 or perhaps more. This 
resulted from the experimental processing 
of a sea lion pup skin which was furnished by 
the Department. The skin was processed in 
Europe by methods normally used for hair 
seal skins. 





The present population of sea lions in 
Alaska numbers between 150,000 and 200,000 
animals according to the Commissioner of 
the Department. The evidence of commercial 
value for these suggests that Alaska's sea 
lion resource may be developed into a new, 
though limited, industry. The Commissioner 
pointed out that sea lions give birth to their 
pups during the month of June and that the 
skins of pups would have to be harvested dur- 
ing that time. 





California 


MIDWATEk TRAWLING FOR SALMON 
FINGERLINGS RESUMED: 

M/V “Nautilus™ Cruise 63N-Salmon (Jan- 
uary 13, February 10, and March 10-11, 1963): 
The midwater trawl operations of the Cali- 
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M/V Nautilus Cruise 63N-Salmon (January13, February 10, and 
March 10-11, 1963). 





fornia Department of Fish and Game research 
vessel Nautilus were continued in the San 
Francisco Bay area to collect juvenile king 
salmon for scale development analysis, and to 
obtain data concerning the life history of king 
salmon in the area. A nylon midwater trawl 
with a 25-foot square opening was used. 


Only 1 king salmon (Oncorhynchus tshawy- 
tscha) was found in the catch from the 24 sur- 
face tows of 20 minutes duration which were 
completed. The salmon was not marked. 





Other species appearing in the catch con- 
sisted mostly of Pacific herring (Clupea pal- 
lasi)--2,730 fish, jack smelt (Atherinopsis — 
californiensis)--272 fish, and northern ancho- 
vy (Engraulis mordax)--122 fish. 

Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, November 1962 p. 21. 














KOK OK KK 


PELAGIC FISH POPULATION 
SURVEY CONTINUED: 

Airplane Spotting Flight 63-4-Pelagic Fish 
(April 22, 23, and 24, 1963): To determine 
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Airplane Spotting Flight 63-4-Pelagic Fish (April 22, 23, and 24, 1963). 


the inshore distribution and abundance of 
pelagic schools and to survey the extent of 
red tide along the southern California coast- 
line, the area from the United States -Mexican 
Border to Point Arena was surveyed from 

the air by the California Department of Fish 
and Game's Cessna '182"' 9042T. 


Weather conditions were excellent during 
the first 2 days of the survey when visibility 
exceeded 40 miles except in the Santa Monica: 
and San Pedro harbor areas, where ground 
haze prevailed. But onthe last day, low clouds 
and fog hampered visibility between Point 
Dume and Ventura and from west of Gaviota 
to Point Conception. 


Anchovies were spotted in the San Fran- 
cisco, Monterey Bay, Ventura, Los Angeles 
harbor, and Newport Beach areas. A totalof 
184 anchovy schools comprising nine school 
groups were seen. One California grey whale 
was sighted off Point Lopez. Red tide had 
diminished greatly since March 1963. It was 
still quite extensive in Santa Monica Bay, 
but had disappeared from the area between 
Point Vicente and Newport Beach. South of 





Newport Beach, red tide occurred a mile or 
so offshore to La Jolla, but most of the in- 
shore area was clear. 


Along the northern California coast, rivers 
were discharging a great deal of suspended 
soil and discoloring the inshore waters. In 
these areas, water clarity was poor, making 
it difficult to spot fish schools. The Morro 
Bay area was checked on successive days, 
but both times the water was turbid and no 
schools were seen. 


In numbers of fish schools seen, the flight 
was the most productive made in January- 
April 1963. 


Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, May 1963 p. 19. 
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SHRIMP RESOURCES IN NORTHERN AND 
CENTRAL COASTAL WATERS SURVEYED: 
M/V “Alaska™ Cruise 63-A-2 (March 22- 








April 24, 1963): The main objectives of this 
cruise by the California Department of Fish 
and Game research vessel Alaska off northern 
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M/V Alaska Cruise 63-A-2, Area A. 


and central California from about Crescent 
City to Bodega Bay were to: (1) locate con- 
centrations of pink shrimp (Pandalus jordani) 
for population estimates in Areas A, B-1, 
and B-2 (see charts); (2) determine sizes, 
sex ratios, and weights of shrimp in each 
area; (3) make bathythermograph and Nansen 
bottle casts for bottom temperatures and 
water samples in productive shrimp areas; 
and (4) count and weigh incidentally caught 
fish. Bad weather during the cruise limited 
some of the planned activities. 





AREA A: A total of 48 tows with a 41- 
foot head rope Gulf otter trawl was made 
from the Klamath River to Trinidad Head in 
30 to 105 fathoms of water. Shrimp were 
concentrated in a 47-square-mile area be- 
tween Big Lagoon and the Klamath River in 
40-100 fathom depth. In that area, the shrimp 
population was estimated at 4,240,000 pounds. 
Even considering sampling error (the esti- 
mate was based on the yield from 16 tows) 
the population was expected to comprise be- 
tween 3,500,000 to 5,000,000 pounds. Shrimp 








M/V Alaska Cruise 63-A-2, Area B-1. 


were caught at an average rate of 793 pounds- 
per-hour, with a range of 75 to 2,400 pounds - 
per-hour. Heads-on counts ranged from 61 
to 199 per pound with an average of 104. 


The 1962 year-class was considerably 
smaller than those of preceding years. As 
was expected, the 1961 year class was pre- 
dominant. The 1962 class made up 10 percent 
of the catch; the 1961 class, 62 percent; and 
the 1960 class, 28 percent. Most female 
shrimp had completed spawning and only 16 
percent were gravid. 


The fish catch was generally light. Slender 
sole (Lyopsetta exilis), rex sole (Glyptoceph- 
alus zachirus), and sand dabs (Citharichthys 
sordidus) were taken at most stations. The 
absence of hake (Merluccius productus) from 
all but four stations was notable. 














Bottom water samples were obtained at 
16 stations for salinity determinations. A 
total of 41 bathythermograph casts were made. 
Bottom temperatures for the area averaged 
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M/V Alaska Cruise 63-A-2, Area B-2. 


9.29 C. (48.69 F.). Surface temperatures 
averaged 11.1° C. (52.0° F.). 


AREA B-1: A total of 18 tows were made 
from Bruhel Point to Mistake Point in 40 to 
90 fathoms without locating shrimp in com- 
mercial quantities. The only shrimp con- 
centration found was off Cape Vizcaino in 57 
fathoms. The best tow in that area yielded 
barely 100 pounds-per-hour. 


Heads-on counts ranged from 246 to 108 
per pound, averaging 140, About 45 percent 
of the catch consisted of 1-year-old shrimp; 
the remainder was made up of 2-year-olds. 
This year's school is smaller than that found 
in 1962, which also was not of commercial 
size. 


Bottom temperatures averaged 8.2° C. 


(46.8° F.) and surface temperatures 11.8° C. 


(53.2° F.). 


AREA B-2: Thirty 20-minute tows in the 
area between Bodega Head and Stewarts 
Point in 41 to 75 fathoms failed to locate 
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shrimp in quantity. The best catch whichwas 
taken in 48 fathoms off Horseshoe Point a- 
mounted to only 6 pounds. A few shrimp were 
taken in most drags from the Russian River 
to Horseshoe Point in around 50 fathoms, but 
never in quantity. 


Forty-two percent of the shrimp caught 
were 1-year-olds and 58 percent were 2-year- 
olds. The offspring of the 1962 population of 
1-year-olds will not be available until 1964. 


Bottom temperatures averaged 8.6° C. 
(47.5° F.), and surface temperatures 11.2°C. 
(52.29 F.). 

Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, May 1963 p. 20. 
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TRAWLING GROUNDS SOUGHT 
IN OF FSHORE WATERS: 

M/V "N.B. Scofield" Cruise 63-S-2 (March 
8-27, 1963): The objectives of this cruise by 
the California Department of Fish and Game 
research vessel N. B. Scofield in Santa Bar- 
bara Channel and offshore from San Luis 
Obispo Bay were to: (1) explore offshore areas 
for trawling grounds, and (2) make biological 
surveys of representative ecological areas. 








Bottom trawling stations were sought in 
depths of 20, 50, 100, 250, and 500 fathoms. 
Midwater trawling was also planned at each 
stations. All tows were for 30 minutes. Dur- 
ing the cruise, fish and invertebrates were 
identified, enumerated, and measured. Sam- 
ples of unidentified or unusual specimens 
were saved for scientists. 


SANTA BARBARA CHANNEL: In this area, 
trawling stations were located on the following 
two transects: 


Gaviota to Santa Rosa Island Transect 
(Bottom Trawling): Eight bottom stations were 
occupied at depths of about 50, 100, 230, and 
300 fathoms. At the 50-fathom depth, Pacific 
sanddabs (Citharichthys sordidus), English 
sole (Parophrys vetulus), ratfish (Hydrolagus 
colliei), and northern midshipmen (Porichth iS 
notatus) were most abundant. Small stripe- 
tail rockfish (Sebastodes saxicola), a small 
splitnose rockfish (Sebastodes diploproa), 
Pacific hake (Merluccius productus), and a 
slender sole (Lyopsetta exilis) were taken at 
100 fathoms. Dover sole (Microstomus pa- 
ificus), Pacific hake, filetail cat shark (Par- 
maturus xaniurus), and rattails (Coryphaeno- 
































ididae) were caught in the 230-fathom tow. 
Extremely soft mud was found at 310 fathoms, 
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however, filetail cat sharks, California 
smoothtongue (Leuroglossus stilbius) and 
unidentified gastropods were taken at that 
depth. 





(Midwater Trawling): Six stations at the 
middle depth were occupied on this transect. 
No fish were caught in four tows halfway to 
the bottom in 50 and 100 fathoms of water. 
Midwater trawling in the two deeper areas 
yielded lanternfish (Myctophidae), dogfish 
(Squalus acanthias), California smoothtongue, 
ribbonfish (Trachipterus altivelis), and juve- 
nile rockfish. 











Point Conception to San Miguel Island 
Transect (Bottom Trawling): Five bottom 
stations were completed in this transect at 
50, 70, 120, and 250 fathoms. Ratfish and 
northern midshipmen were abundant at 50 
fathoms; small rockfish and ratfish were 
taken at 70 fathoms; rex sole (Glyptocephalus 
zachirus) and small rockfish were present at 
120 fathoms; and Dover sole, Pacific hake, 
rattails, shortspined channel rockfish (Seb- 
astodes alascanus), andaurora rockfish (Seb- 
astodes aurora) were taken at 250 fathoms. 
Scouting for several hours with an echo- 
sounder failed to indicate suitable bottom for 
trawling at depths beyond 250 fathoms. 











(Midwater Trawling): Five midwater hauls 
were made at approximately the same loca- 
tions as the bottom-trawl stations. Post- 
larval Pacific sanddabs, speckled sanddabs 
(Citharichthys stigmaeus), and Dover sole 
were taken in quantity in the midwater tows 
in 50 and 100 fathoms of water. At the deeper 
levels lanternfish and argentinids predom- 
inated in the midwater catch. 





SAN LUIS OBISPO BAY (Bottom Trawling): 
Five bottom tows were made in this area at 
depths of 20, 50, 230 and 300 fathoms. Sand 
sole (Psettichthys melanostictus) and English 
sole predominated in the catch at 20 fathoms; 
Pacific sanddabs, stripetail rockfish and 
northern midshipmen were abundant at 50 
fathoms; dogfish, stripetail rockfish and 
splitnose rockfish were taken at 100 fathoms; 
and Dover sole, shortspine channel rockfish 
and sablefish were abundant at both 230 and 
300 fathoms. Considerable good trawling 
bottom was found at 300 fathoms, but shallower 
levels lying as a ridge farther offshore were 
rough. More exploratory work needs to be 
done in this area. 
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stations (no midwater haul was made at 20 
fathoms). About 10 pounds of northern an- 
chovies (Engraulis mordax) made up the entire 
catch in athoms of water. Postlarval sand- 
dabs, both Pacific and speckled, were abundant 
in 100 fathoms. Midwater tows at the 2 deeper 
stations yielded an abundant catch of lantern- 
fish, other bathypelagic species in smaller 
quantity, and 3 female Pacific hake (one ripe 
and two spent). 

Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, May 1963 p. 23. 
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TRINITY RIVER HATCHERY OPENED: 

The new and modern Trinity River Hatchery 
for salmon and steelhead was accepted by the 
California Department of Fish and Game at 
dedication ceremonies on June 15, 1963. The 
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Scene at Lewiston Dam Fish Facilities as the salmon rise from the 
fish sweep and come over the waterfall into a special tank. 


hatchery was built by the U.S. Bureau of Rec- 
lamation in order to compensate for the loss 
of the spawning areas which were cut off by 
the construction of Trinity and Lewiston Dams. 
The U.S. Bureau of Reclamation will also 
provide funds to operate the new California 
hatchery. (News Release, California Depart- 
ment of Fish and Game.) 





January-March 1963 


A total of 558,588 base boxes of steel and 
aluminum was consumed to make cans shipped 
to fish and shellfish canning plants in Jan- 





(Midwater Trawling): Four midwater tows 
were made to coincide with the deeper bottom 





uary-March 1963, a decline of 4.7 percent 
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from the 586,196 base boxes 
used during the same peri- 
od in 1962. Most of the 
decline was due toa 
smaller pack of tuna in 

the first part of 1963. 


Note: Statistics cover all commercial and captive plants known 
to be producing metal cans, A "base box" is an area 31, 360 
square inches, equivalent to 112 sheets 14" x 20" size. Tonnage 
figures for steel (tinplate) cans are derived by use of the factor 
21.8 base boxes per short ton of steel. The use of aluminum 
cans for packing fishery products is small. 


Central Pacific Fisheries Investigations 








TUNA STUDIES: 

M/V "Charles H. Gilbert'' Cruise 65 (A- 
pril 17-23 and May 6-20, 1963): This multi- 
purpose cruise by the Charles H. Gilbert, 
research vessel of the U.S. Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries Biological Laboratory at 
Honolulu, was conducted south and west of 
the Island of Oahu and did not exceed a 45- 
mile radius from Honolulu. 











One of the main objectives of the cruise 
was to compare the feeding behavior of skip- 
jack when (1) two different species (nehu and 
tilapia) were used as bait ahd (2) surface 
water sprays were used with tilapia as bait. 
The experiment alternating nehu and tilapia 
as bait was tried on four different schools of 
skipjack. None of the skipjack schools were 
"fast-biting" in their response to the live 
bait. The results were preserved on movie 
film and on an event recorder for further 
analysis. 


In other phases of the cruise, 221 blood 
samples were collected from 6 schools of 
skipjack for use in subpopulation studies. A 
total of 69 live tuna (55 skipjack, 7 yellowfin, 
and 7 little tunny) were captured and deliv- 
ered ashore for behavior experiments. In 
addition, methods of using the stern bait tank 
for transporting live tuna were tested in an 
attempt to reduce operational costs. Tuna 
were placed in the stern bait tank on three 
occasions. Survival from the fishing site to 
the dock was 93 percent. But problems arose 
in transferring the fish to the shore holding 
pools. It seems that the best way to make 
the transfer is to dipnet the fish out of the 
bait tank into a transfer tank which can then 
be immersed in the holding pool to release 
the fish. 
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The watch for bird flocks resulted in 39 
sightings of which 11 were associated with 
skipjack schools, 2 with skipjack-yellowfin 
schools, and 1 with a skipjack-yellowfin-little 
tunny school. It was not possible to identify 
the species of fish in the other schools asso- 
ciated with the bird flocks. 


The first gill arches of three dolphin (Cor- 
yphaena hippurus) were frozen for the behavior 
program. 





The thermograph and barograph were op- 
erated continuously whenever the ship was at 
sea. 

Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, February 1963 p. 22. 
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Federal Aid for Sport Fish 
and Wildlife Restoration 


INTERIOR APPORTIONS FUNDS 
TO STATES: 

A preliminary distribution of $12,600,000 
in Federal-aid funds was made available to 
the States July 1, 1963, for fish and wildlife 
restoration projects, Secretary of the Interior 
Stewart L. Udall announced on May 23. The 
Secretary said that early distribution was 
made again this year so as to help the States 
in better programming of their Federal-aid 
activities. The balance of the Federal-aid 
funds will be apportioned during the fall of 
1963. For the past five years, wildlife res- 
toration funds have averaged $14.8 million 
annually and fish restoration funds approxi- 
mately $5.3 million each year. 


Of the $12,600,000 allocated so far this 
year, $10,200,000 is for wildlife restoration 
and $2,400,000 for fish projects. Under the 
Federal-aid programs for restoring fish and 
wildlife, the States spend their own funds on 
approved projects and are then reimbursed 
up to 75 percent of the cost. 











Federal-aid funds come from an excise 
tax on sporting arms and ammunition and on 
fishing rods, reels, creels, and artificiallures. 
Distribution of the two funds is made on for- 
mulas based upon the number of paid license 
holders in a State and on the State area, as 
prescribed by law. The Federal Fish and 
Wildlife Restoration programs are adminis- 
tered by the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 
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Great Lakes Fisheries Exploration 


and Gear Research 


EXPLORATORY FISHING IN LAKE ERIE: 
The U.S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
exploratory fishing and gear research vessel 
Kaho departed Saugatuck, Mich., May 7, 1963, 
on a cruise to conduct exploratory fishing 
operations in the United States waters of 
Lake Erie. The vessel was also scheduled 
to carry out environmental studies in Lake 
Erie in cooperation with the Public Health 
Service of the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 











The Bureau's exploratory fishing and gear research vessel, Kaho. 


The primary purpose of the cruise was to 
extend seasonal knowledge regarding the geo- 
graphic location, bathymetric distribution, 
relative abundance, and availability of various 
species of fish to standard otter-trawl fishing 
gear. 


Echo-sounding equipment was to be used to 
survey bottom conditions and record fish 
concentrations. Bathythermograph casts and 
bottom samples were to be taken at each fishing 
station. The Kaho carried a 52-foot (head- 
rope) Gulf of Mexico-type otter trawlto assess 
the commercial trawling potential at standard 
stations. The crewof the Kaho also planned to 
test a 61-foot (headrope) No. 35 Yankee trawl 
(top half constructed of polypropylene) for its 
effectiveness in Lake Erie. Mesh-size selec- 
tivity tests on trawl nets were to be continued 
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in areas of yellow perch concentration. 
ES> xa 






Great Lakes Fishery Investigations 


LAKE MICHIGAN FISH 
POPULATION SURVEY: 

M/V “Cisco” Cruise 2 (April 30-May 14, 
1963): To study fish distribution in south- 
eastern Lake Michigan prior to thermal strat- 
ification was the primary objective of this 
cruise by the U.S. Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries research vessel Cisco. Operations were 
conducted off Saugatuck and Holland, Mich. 

At the beginning of the cruise, the surface 
water temperature near shore ranged up to 

8° C. (46.49 F.). Surface water became stead- 
ily colder as the distance from shore increase 
and at distances more than 5 miles offshore 
was mostly about 2° C. (35.6° F.). Bathyther- 
mograph tracings showed slight temperature 
inversions in some areas. By the end of the 
cruise, surface water temperatures were 1° 
to 2° C. (1.8° to 3.6° F.) warmer, but thermal 
stratification was still not pronounced. 








Standard tows (10-minute drags of a 3-size 
North Atlantic whiting trawl with a 3-inch 
mesh cod end) were made at 5-fathom interval 
from 5 to 50 fathoms and at 7 and 12 fathoms. 
From 2 to 7 tows were made at each depth 
except 45 and 50 fathoms, where single tows 
were made. No especially large catches were 
made. A brief summary of the distribution 
of the species of fish taken follows: 


Bloaters--none shallower than 10 fathoms, 
few under 20 fathoms; fairly even distribution 
from 20 to 50 fathoms. The size distribution 
was similar at different depths, except fora 
somewhat larger percentage of very large 
bloaters at 20 and 25 fathoms. Catches at 
depths less than 30 fathoms were larger near 
the end of the cruise than at the beginning. 


Chubs (Coregonus reighardi, C. alpenae, 
C. zenithicus, and C. kiyi)--too few caught to 
indicate distribution. 





Lake herring--apparently uniformly dis- 
tributed between 5 and 45 fathoms, but average 
catch only about 2 per tow. 


Yellow perch--mostly between 5 and 15 
fathoms, but a few (1 to 3) in almost every 
deeper tow out to 45 fathoms. The largest 
catch was made at 12 fathoms. 


Alewives--taken at all depths sampled, but 
generally more abundant in shallower water. 
They were moving into shallower water as the 
cruise progressed, and large numbers were 
found at the mouth of the Kalamazoo River. 
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Smelt--caught at all depths between 5 and 
35 fathoms, but were more common at depths 
shallower than 20 fathoms. 


Spottail shiners--taken at all shallow 
depths up to 20 fathoms, but the largest con- 
centrations were at 12 fathoms. 


Slimy sculpins--at all depths, but abundant 
only between 20 and 45 fathoms. 


Deepwater sculpins--mostly at 45 and 50 
fathoms, although a few as shallow as 20 
fathoms. 


Other species--small numbers of trout- 
perch were caught at 5 to 20 fathoms. A5.4- 
inch lake trout was caught at 7 fathoms, and 
another (10.5 inches long) was taken at 15 
fathoms. Both were believed to have been. 
planted in 1962. A total of 5 whitefish were 
caught between 10 and 15 fathoms; 3 were 
only about 9 inches long, but 2 were mature. 
The most unusual catch was a northerncreek 
chub at 25 fathoms. 


Blood, eye lenses, and muscle tissue were 
collected from many of the livelier chubs in 
the trawl samples for use in electrophoretic 
and serological studies designed to develop 
methods to aid in the identification of the 
various chub species. 


Half-meter and meter plankton nets of 
rather large mesh were towed for fish fry 
at various levels between surface and bottom 
where water depth ranged from 5 to 50 fath- 
oms. Tentative identification indicated that 
few fry other than deepwater sculpins were 
caught. Those fry (not common at any depth) 
were scattered at all levels over bottoms 
of 15 to 50 fathoms, but were somewhat more 
numerous over bottoms of 40 to 50 fathoms 
than at other depths. Several deepwater am- 
phipods (Pontoporeia affinis) and a few opos- 
sum shrimp (Mysis relicta)--some of the 
latter extremely small--were taken well off 
the bottom in bright daylight, in water deeper 
than 20 fathoms. 








During Cruise I (April 9-23, 1963), the 
Cisco carried out current studies in southern 
Lake Michigan, under contract to the U.S. 
Public Health Service. 
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SEA LAMPREY CONTROL IN 
LAKE MICHIGAN AND LAKE SUPERIOR: 





_A total of 1,530 spawning sea lampreys had 
been taken by May 17, 1963, at the 26 electri- 
cal barriers on United States streams of 
Lake Superior--a decline of 27 percent from 






Electromechanical sea lamprey control device. 


the count at the same barriers on the com- 
parable date of the previous year. During 
the past 6 years, from 16 to 41 percent of the 
annual Lake Superior lamprey escapement 
was recorded by late May. 


The lamprey count at the 3 electrical bar- 
riers on Lake Michigan streams was 3,207 
as of May 17. That number represents a 39- 
percent drop from the count during the com- 
parable period in 1961. 


Gulf Exploratory Fishery Program 


MOTION PICTURE STUDY OF 
DEEP-WATER SHRIMP BEHAVIOR: 





A study on the behavior of deep-water 
royal-red shrimp as it may bear on their 
capture by commercial trawling gear was 
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started in the Gulf of Mexico on May 15,1963, 
by the U.S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
exploratory fishing vessel Oregon. The pri- 
mary tool used in the study was an under- 
water motion picture camera system designed 
at the Bureau's Exploratory Fishing and Gear 
Research Base, Pascagoula, Miss. The 
camera and its lights were fitted to the head- 
rope of a conventional shrimp trawl. 


The cruise was expected to help answer 
questions such as: (1) Do the royal-red 
shrimp burrow much of the time or are they 
free-swimming above the bottom? (2) Are 
the shrimp more-or-less evenly distributed on 
known grounds or concentrated in "'pockets''? 
(3) Can the deep-water shrimp escape fishing 
trawls more readily than their shallow-water 
counterparts ? 


Incentive for the study came primarily 
from observations of large balls of shrimp 
antennae in trawls containing few shrimp-- 
an indication that conventional trawls were 
not effective. 


The study took place on grounds off the 
Mississippi Delta in 200-250 fathoms. The 
availability of shrimp on those grounds was 
first discovered in the early 1950's. 
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SHRIMP GEAR STUDIES: 

M/V "George M. Bowers" Cruise 43 
(January 9-24, 1963), Cruise 44 (February 
5-22, 1963), and Cruise 45 (March 25-May 
16, 1963): The objectives of these cruises 
by the U.S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
gear research vessel George M. Bowers 











were to: (1) field test instruments developed 





The Bureau's gear research vessel, George M. Bowers. 
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for shrimp~+rawl mechanics studies, (2) initiate 
mechanical studies of standard shrimp trawls, 
and (3) conduct a preliminary mechanical 
evaluation of an experimental shrimp-trawl 
door design. The George M. Bowers operates 
from the Gulf and South Atlantic Exploration 
and Gear Research base at Pascagoula, Miss. 





INSTRUMENTATION: The new measuring 
devices used included: (1) a sonic distance 
measuring system employing a wire link be- 
tween gear and vessel, (2) a bottom-speed 
indicator, also with wire telemetry, and (3) 
an angle indicator which records, at the door, 
the angle of attack and door-leg angle. 


The sonic distance measuring system uti- 
lizes transducers mounted immediately be- 
hind each trawl door to meaure spread and a 
pair of transducers mounted adjacent to each 


| other at the center of the headrope to measure 


vertical opening. The sonic signals between 
transducers are read as time differences on 
an oscilloscope. 


The bottom-speed indicator is a cogged 
wheel, 24 inches in circumference. Two 
magnets, mounted on the wheel, activate a 
switch adjacent to the wheel. The electrical 
pulses produced are recorded aboard the ves- 
sel as a function of time (feet per minute). 

The unit is secured to the door in a manner 
that permits it to track in the towing direction, 
and remain unaffected by door tilt. It serves 
also as an on-bottom indicator. 


Performance of the underwater units and 
telemetry cable at the trawl was observed 
directly by SCUBA divers. Observations 
showed that the instrumentation was not af- 
fecting the normal performance of the gear. 


GEAR: For the initial tests a 40-foot flat 
net and 150-pound trawl doors (6 feet by 38 
inches) were used. The gear was fished with 
a single cable and a 20-fathom bridle. 


MEASUREMENT DATA: Measurements 
were obtained using 3 scope ratios (5:1, 10:1 
and 15:1) and 3 towing speeds (2.0, 3.0 and 
4.0 knots). Those were water speeds meas- 
ured at the vessel. To minimize the effect of 
water currents, measurements of each vari- 
able were made in opposite directions. All 
work was conducted off Panama City Beach, 
Fla., in a depth of 5 fathoms. 
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The results were as follows: 


1. The spread of the gear varied from 
average of 20 feet to 29.1 feet. 


2. The vertical opening ranged from 4 
feet to 7 feet and was inversely related to 
horizontal spread, i.e., as horizontal spread 
increased, the vertical opening decreased. 


3. Total towing load, measured aboard 
the vessel, ranged from averages of 812 
pounds at 13 knots (ground speed) to 1,816 
pounds at 2.5 knots. 


4. Abnormal current conditions were oc- 
casionally encountered where ground speed 
was greatly reduced (to 0.5 knot) although 
water speed measured at the vessel was nor- 
mal (2.0 knots). Under those conditions, the 
horizontal spread was reduced to less than 
15 feet, the vertical opening increased to 93 
feet, and the total load was reduced to 382 
pounds. Data obtained under such conditions 
were not used in computing the averages re- 
ported above. 


Acquisition of mechanics data on standard 
shrimp trawling gear will continue through 
the summer of 1963. 


EXPERIMENTAL TRAWL DOORS: Pre- 
liminary trials were conducted with a pair 
of experimental V-design shrimp trawl doors 
to determine optimum towing point and flo- 
tation-ballast balance. It has been claimed 
that the V-design results in (1) greater 
spreading-drag force ratio, (2) greater 
stability in setting and towing, and (3)smaller 
scope ratio requirements. Upon construction 
of a prototype production model, experiments 
will be conducted to determine mechanical 
performance as compared to standard flat” 
doors. 
Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, December 1962 p. 33 





Gulf Fishery Investigations 


SHRIMP DISTRIBUTION STUDIES: 

M/V “Gus III" Cruise GUS-4 (April 21- 
May 7, 1963): Catches ranged from poor to 
only fair during this cruise off the coast of 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas 
by the chartered vessel Gus III. The vessel 








(operated by the Galveston Biological Labo- 
ratory of the U.S. Bureau of Commercial 
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vessel Gus III, April 21-May 7, 1963. 


Fisheries) was engaged in a continuing study 
of the distribution of shrimp in the Gulf of 
Mexico. 


Nine statistical areas (10, 11, 13, 14, 16, 
17, 18, 19, and 20) were covered. One 3-hour 
tow with a 45-foot shrimp trawl was made in 
each of 3 depth ranges (0-10, 10-20, and over 
20 fathoms) in all areas, with brown shrimp 
predominating in the catch from most areas. 
White shrimp were scattered and the catch of 
pink shrimp was very light. 


Tows off Alabama and Mississippi yielded 
insignificant results except in the over 20- 
fathom depth of area 11 where 18 pounds of 
15-20 count brown shrimp were taken. 


The best catches off the Louisiana coast 
consisted of 14 pounds of 15-20 count brown 
shrimp from over 20 fathoms in area 13, and 
14 pounds of 21-25 count white shrimp from 
the 0-10 fathom range in area 14. Area 16 
yielded 10 pounds of 15-20 count brown shrimp 
from 10-20 fathoms and 7 pounds of 21-25 
count white shrimp from the 0-10 fathom 
range. The catch was light in area 17. 


The best catch along the Texas coast was 
made off Freeport where 22 pounds of 31-40 
count brown shrimp were taken in the 10-20 
fathom depth of area 18. The catch in other 
areas off Texas was light. 


Cruise GUS-5 (May 13-22, 1963): No large 
concentrations of commercial shrimp were 
located during this cruise by the Gus III, al- 
though catches of large brown shrimp were 
better at 20 fathoms than in the previous 
month. There were indications that small 
brown and white shrimp were beginning to 
move out of the bays. 
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A total of 7 statistical areas (13, 14, 16, 
17, 18, 19, and 20) were covered, although 8 
stations in the western transects were not 
fished because of lost trawling gear. At all 
other stations, one 3-hour tow with a 45-foot 
shrimp trawl was made. Depths of 0-10, 
10-20, and over 20 fathoms were sampled. 


Area 14 was the most productive, yielding 
19 pounds of 15-20 count brown shrimp from 
over 20 fathoms, 12 pounds of 15-20 count 
brown shrimp from the 10-20 fathom depth, 
and 5 pounds of over 68 count brown shrimp 
from the 0-10 fathom range. 


In area 18, a catch of 18 pounds of 21-25 
count brown shrimp was taken in 10-20 fath- 
oms, and 10 pounds of 21-25 count white 
shrimp were caught in the 0-10 fathom depth. 


Catches in other areas were light and con- 
sisted mainly of large brown shrimp, although 
area 17 yielded 10 pounds of over 68 count 
white shrimp from under 10 fathoms. 


Notes: (1) Shrimp catches are heads-on weight; shrimp sizes are 
the number of heads-off shrimp per pound. 
(2) See Commercial Fisheries Review, June 1963 p, 31. 


Industrial Fishery Products 








U.S. FISH MEAL AND SOLUBLES: 


Production and Imports, January~ March 1963: Based on 
domestic production and imports, the United States available 
supply of fish meal for January~ March 1963 amounted to 
114,276 short tons--40,700 tons (or 55.3 percent) more than 
during the same period in 1962, Domestic production was 
3,002 tons (or 27.8 percent) less, but imports were 43,702 
tons (or 69.6 percent) higher than in the same period in 1962, 
Peru continued to lead other countries with shipments of 
87,751 tons, 











. S. Supply of Fish Meal and Solubles, January~ March 1963 
with Comparisons 








Jan,- Mar, Total 
Item 1/1963 [1962 | 1962 





So tetv.s COO EKIIBD 6 6 05 





























Fish Meal and Scrap: 
Domestic production: 
MONO Ss. Se ss CRS - 207 | 238,680 
Tuna and mackerel,....... 5,739] 6,524] 26,559 
PONEAERE. 5. picts oka e Bi 41u 856 © 2/ 249 5,095 
2 errr 08 2.066000 2,061} 3,822] 27,999 
Total production .....secece 7,800 |10,802 | 298,333 
Imports: 
Canada. wc cece evecesses 9,454| 9,831] 42,806 
POTU we ccceKeessnereee 87,751 |49,082 | 186,249 
CHES 5 s. cei Karl edie ie 6.5 8s ° 6,835] 1,157 9,247 
NOPWayY ciioowesecvevecs 331 = 1,599 
So, Africa Republic ....... 1,450] 2,603] 10,084 
Other countries . icc cere 655 101 2,322 
TOR SEADGTES 6 v's Sa 0 oe oe 106,476 |62,774 | 252,307 
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Jan. -Mar. Total 
Item 1/1963 | 1962 1962 








ee « (Short Tons) . se. 


Available fish meal supply. . 114,276 |73,576 | 550,640 





Fish Solubles: 
Domestic production 3/,..... 4,479| 5,671 | 124,334 





Imports: 
IN. oss s.4.% s + 
BOURET 5 50's oss 


° 563 492 1,335 
So, Africa Republic. : 


- 2,205| 2,332 





























2 1,717 
Other countries... 897 133 924 
aotal imeporieis és CS Aas 1,460 | 2,830 6,308 
Available fish solubles supply . 5,939] 8,501 |130,642 
1/Preliminary. 
2/Included with "other," 
3/S0-percent solids. Includes production of homogenized condensed fish. 








The United States supply of fish solubles (including ho- 
mogenized fish) during January-March 1963 amounted to 
5,939 tons--a decrease of 2,562 tons as compared with the 
same period in 1962, Domestic production and imports 
dropped 21.0 percent and 48.4 percent, respectively. 
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U.S. FISH MEAL, OIL, AND SOLUBLES: 

Production, March 1963: During March 
1963, a total of 2,668 tons of fish meal and 
scrap and 412,000 pounds of marine-animal 
oils was produced in the United States. Com- 
pared with March 1962, this was a decrease 
of 1,577 tons or 37 percent in meal and scrap 
production, and a decrease of 25,000 pounds 
or 6 percent in oil. 








Tuna and mackerel meal (1,809 tons) ac- 
counted for 68 percent of the March 1963 meal 
and scrap production--a decrease of 787 tons. 
Oil from tuna and mackerel (337,000 pounds) 
comprised 82 percent of the March 1963 oil 
production. 


A total of 1,490 tons of fish solubles was 
produced in March 1963--a decrease of 547 

































































Table 1 - U.S, Production of Fish Meal, Oil, and Solubles, March 1963 1/ 
with Comparisons 
fe = Mar, Jan,~ Mar, Total 
Product — ee ee 
1/1963 | 1962 [1/1963 1962 1962 
‘Fi Pe Seay (Short Tons). .......+. 
Fish Meal and Scrap: 
i PPP ree bd 98) 2/ 249 5,095 
Menhaden 3/ .....cccceerccess . = = 207 | 238,680 
Sardine, Pacific. .....cceceseee > - 9 648 702 
Tuna and mackerel .......0-20005 1,809 | 2,596) 5,739] 6,524] 26,559 
Unclassified .....ccccseeccces 859) 1,551 2,052; 3,174] 27,297 
Total ..ccccccccccsesevces 2,668 | 4,245) 7,800 | 10,802 | 298,333 
Shellfish, marine-animal meal and scrap 4/ 4/ 4/ 4/ 12,899 
Grand total meal and scrap...... 4/ 4/ 4/ 4/ | 311,232 
Fish solubles ...... wiles i ttabas 1,490 | 2,037] 4,179] 5,486 | 113,238 
H genized cond dfish ...ceee 250 10 300 185} 11,096 
eeece 0 0 0 0 C1, O88 Powuntey wc cccecd 
Oil, body: 
Herring ...cscccccccccccscces = 8) 2/ 54 5,255 
Menhaden 31... . cc cceceseccecs . 2 '§ 194 | 237,815 
Sardine, Pacific ......+++ ee eeee ~ ~ “ 148 167 
Tuna and mackerel, .....eseeee088 337 335) 881 909 5,175 
Other (including whale)..........+. 75 94) 287 303 7,396 
Total of] .....scssecccesece 412 437) 1,168] 1,608 | 255,808 
1/Preliminary data. 
2/Included in “other” or “unclassified, " 
Includes a smali quantity of thread herring. 
4/Not available on a monthly basis. 
te: Beginning with February 1963, fish oil is shown in pounds instead of gallons. Conversion factor, 7.75 pounds equal 
1 gallon, 

















(Table continued on next column) 
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tons or 27 percent as compared with March 
1962. The production of homogenized con- 
densed fish amounted to 250 tons--an in- 
crease of 150 tons. 
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Production, April 1963: During April1963, 
a total of 6,589,000 pounds of marine-animal 
oils and 8,102 tons of fish meal and scrap was 
produced in the United States. Compared with 
April 1962, this was an increase of 945,000 
pounds or 17 percent in oil, and a decrease 
of 1,257 tons or 13 percent in meal andscrap 
production. 





Menhaden oil, amounting to 5,832,000 
pounds, accounted for 89 percent of the April 
1963 oil production. Compared with April 
1962, this was an increase of 1,510,000 
pounds. Menhaden meal, amounting to 4,991 
tons, accounted for 61 percent of the April 
meal production--an increase of 933 tons, 
compared with the same month last year. 


A total of 2,839 tons of fish solubles was 
produced in April 1963--a decrease of 416 
tons or 13 percent as compared with April 
1962. The production of homogenized con- 
densed fish amounted to 950 tons--a decrease 
of 100 tons as compared with April 1962. 


The quantity of fish meal processed dur- 
ing the first 4 months of 1963 amounted to 
15,902 tons--4,259 tons less than the same 
period of the previous year. Marine-animal 
oil amounted to 7,757,000 pounds --505,000 
pounds _ Spats than the same period of 1962. 





g a “Table 1: - US. ” Produc tion of Fish Meal, Oil, ‘and | Solubles, April 19631/ 
Bis with C omparisc ons = 


Apr. jan, -Apr. Total 
1/1963 1962 1/1963 _| 1962 1962 


ee (Short Tons). .....6. 








Product 


— - = 


Fish Meal and Scrap: 
Herring ...cccccscccssscsess = 46 2/ 295 5,095 




















SN BE ice 54o% cc tereaees 4,991 | 4,058 4,991 | 4,265 | 238,680 
Sardine, Pacific. ...ccccvsccces 5 9 648 702 
Tune an@ mashkereh 2. icccccesees 428 | 2,771 7,167 | 9,295] 26,559 
Unclassified .....sccccccesces 683 | 2,484) 3,735 | 5,658] 27,297 
ne ] oot Tea 4 
Oe ee ee ee ee | | 8,102 | 9,359] 15,902 |20,161 | 298,333 
c : ioe =< ead 
|Shellfish, marine-animal meal and s< rap | 4/ | 4/ 4/ 4/ 12,899 
-— : — ! —=_}| _= a 
| Grand total meal and sc crap. ye 4/ 4/ 4/ 4/ 311,232 
Fish solubles: ce Sours 
EEE 6 acts evceootaucweess J 9: 1,836 | 1,020] 84,885 
GUROP cece scccsccsscccscoee ,0' »32 5,182 7,721 28,353 
Total ences cecesesecess ° P 3, 7,018 | 8,741 | 113,238 
—= - ee ee aes eee 
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Major Indicators for U.S. Supply, April 
1963: United States production of fish meal 
and fish oil in April 1963 was higher by 28.8 
percent and 12.1 percent, respectively, as 
compared with April 1962. Fish solubles pro- 
duction increased by 32.3 percent. 











Major Indicators for U.S. Supply of Fish Meal, Solubles, 
and Oil, April 1963 


1963 | 1962 | 1961 





| 1960 | 1959 
sbpeskserg OES. LODE) |. ¢ % ase ane 


Item and Period 





Fish Meal: 





isn 
Production 1/: 
ee» 6 0.8 eldicies = 58,397| 53,162] 44,293) 52,006 
MERY ccvcecsceece - 42,374) 32,922| 17,194] 25,312 


Bort . sno oot Shen O.015). 6.1791 6.076) Se 
January-March ,. 7,863 7,293 7,545 7,311 7,345 
Jan.~Dec. prelim, 

totals 3/....+: . 
Jan,~Dec, final tot, - 








288,336|289,039|257,969|275,396 
310,000]311,265|290,137|306,551 








mports: 

6c wee 8 4-48 - 26,453/ 19,317] 11,178] 10,386 
TO 6a cesecee - 25,269) 24,753 9,496] 16,329 
pS a ee ° 26,390) 19,060) 10,397] 18,374 








January~ March . , 106,476| 62,774) 44,333| 35,304] 59,882 
January~December # 252,307|217,845/|131,561/133,955 


Fish Solubles: 

Production 3/: 
PP re * 
ne eve ese ~ 
PSP, da > 
January-March ,,/ 5, 





24,350| 17,821| 19,549] 29,594 
16,014| 12,667| 7,191] 20,626 
2| 3,766] 2,539| 7,678] 7,44 
2) 5,106] 4,926] 4,873] 5,654 
120,063|109,018|106,361|176, 
124,334]112,241| 98,929/165,35 








January~December 
Jan,~Dec, totals 






































mports: 
DUNE cosrcceces = 872 207 149 954 
MGy co cv esene - 265 283 59| 4,874 
OS Ee ~ 323 220 134 1,622 
January-March ..| 1,460] 2,830 509| 2,176] 2,375 
Jan,~Dec, totals . = 6,308] 6,739) 3,174] 26,630 
iste ated « « 1,000 Pounds) 5/.....«< 
Fish Oils 
Production: 
| Sr - 53,565| 48,794] 36,207] 37,401 
Mes evteewees 7 32,186| 33,844] 13,705) 20,180 
os eee 6,688 5,054 3,406 1,925 3,379 





January-March ,. 1,168] 1,429] 1,254] 1,264) 1,117 
Jan,~Dec, prelim, 

totals 4/,.....| - 
Jan,~Dec, final tot, = 





257,131/259,400 |206,848/189,240 
255,808 |266,670 |215,861 |193,324 








Exports: 
PE cctcvcsue 2 4,922) 21,036) 14,630) 11,358 
 . Lae * 6,491 3,192] 2,427) 10,910 
Pee Peer 10,270} 7,351 5,711 8,373 





46,922 41,323] 36,549] 29,053) 18,716 
123,0501122,486 [143,659 1144.4 
1/Does not include crab meat, shrimp, and misc. meals. 

2/Preliminary data computed from monthly data. Fish meal production reported currently 
comprised 90 percent for 1959, 89 percent for 1960, 93 percent for 1961 and 1962. 
3/Includes homogenized fish. 

4/Preliminary data computed from monthly data. Represents over 95 percent of the total 
production. 

$/Beginning with March 1963 fish oil is shown in pounds instead of gallons. Conversion 
factor, 7.75 pounds equal 1 gallon. 

Note: Data for 1962 and 1963 are preliminary. 
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1, 250 | 1,235 11,096 
wc atin 





fool ogenized « c ondensed fish o° 


ee as ‘000 Pounds) e 
|oil, body: ! 




















DUPE su ceceehoes tseeeesaee - - 2/ 54 5,255 
Momhaden Bf. wc cc ccccccccccces 5,832 | 4,322) 5,832 | 4,516 | 237,815 
Sardine, Pacific .ccccsccceseces » sed > 148 167 
TORS GH GARE sc o cea esterecee 300 451 1,181 1,360 5,175 
|_ Other (including whale) . evecccecceccces 457 871 744 | 1,174 7,396 

Total oil owe __ 6.589 5 644| 7 757 _ | 7,252 | 255,808 








1/Preliminary data. 

2 /Included in “other” or “unclassified.” 
F/lacludes a sma!l quantity of Gases herring. 
4/Not available on a month) . 

Note: Beginning with one eg 1963, fish oi) is shown in pounds instead of gallons. Conversion factor, 7.75 pounds equal 
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USE OF FISH MEAL AND OIL IN 
CATTLE RATIONS RECOMMENDED: 





Seldom used in cattle rations in the United 
States, fish meal was for many years an im- 





portant ingredient of feed fed cattle in some 
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European countries. During World War II, 
fish meal was the only protein concentrate 
available in Norway. In that country, fish 
meal as a protein source plus wood cellulose 
as the principal source of energy constituted 
the accepted ration for cattle during the war 
years. The results obtained with rations of 
this kind ordinarily have been considered 
satisfactory by dairymen. When the proposal 
was made later to export a large part of the 
fish meal produced in Norway and to import 
oil seed meals (peanut, cottonseed, linseed, 
coconut, and safflower meals) for cattle, the 
dairymen objected because they were con- 
vinced that fish meal is a necessary ingredi- 
ent of cattle rations. The dairymen's objec- 
tions were not at all unreasonable in the light 
of their own experience and some early sci- 
entific feeding trials with fish meal. More 
recently, however, when mixtures scientif- 
ically compounded with either fish meal or 
oil seed meals were compared in feeding 
trials, the results obtained with mixtures of 
both types were about equal, provided digest- 
ible protein and allowances of energy were 
equal in both kinds of rations. 


Taste panel tests of milk from cows fed 
rations containing up to 30 percent fish meal 
revealed no off-flavors in the milk. 
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Evidence exists that fish oil when fed to 
cattle, even at relatively high levels, fails 
to induce off-flavors in the animal products. 
Butter from cows that each received 2.3 
pounds, daily, of cod liver oil meal contain- 
ing 0.7 pound of oil did not have any distinct- 
ly fish flavor, nor was milk quality affected. 
However, with this relatively large intake 
cf oil the butter produced by the cows was 
reported to have become soft and oily. The 
fish oil in the ration is estimated to have 
been equal to about 23 percent of the total 
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feed allowances (10 percent moisture). By 
contrast, most authorities recommend that 
poultry and swine be fed no more fish oil than 
the equivalent of 1 percent of the ration in- 
cluding fish oil contained by any fish meal 
mixed in the ration. Perhaps the most liberal 
recommendation on record is that not over 

13 percent of the ration for broiler chickens 
be fish oil. Fish oil in poultry and swine 
rations is kept at low levels because experi- 
ence has shown that too liberal fish oil allow- 
ances may result in off-flavors in the meat. 
But it appears that because of the activity of 
micro-organisms in the first stomach (rumen), 
of cattle and other ruminants, changes take 
place in the feed eaten by such animals, and 
the relation between ingested nutrients and 
body composition is not as close in cattle as 
it is in animals with single stomachs such as 
Swine and poultry. 


On the basis of the European research, it 
appears that the value of fish oil in cattle 
nutrition should be carefully investigated. 
Fats other than fish oil are now fed to many 
cattle to add to the palatability of the rations, 
to supply energy economically, and also, 
under certain conditions to control loss of 
chopped feed as a dust and to decrease wear 
on the chopping machinery. When solid fats 
are used, such fats must be heated prior to 
being added to the feed material, but fish oil 
ordinarily can be used without heating, thus 
contributing to the economy of the operation. 
In addition, fish oil prices are fully competi- 
tive with fats now being used in rations fed 
farm animals. The studies suggest that re- 
search on feeding fish oil to cattle, in this 
country, will demonstrate that such oil can 
be so used to very good advantage. Experi- 
ments, already begun in one of the Southern 
States, have demonstrated that rations con- 
taining 2.5, 5, and 7.5 percent menhaden oil 
are acceptable to calves; such rations have 
caused no digestive difficulties of any kind. 
(Technical Advisory Unit, U.S. Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries, Boston, Mass.) 


Aly 


Irradiation Preservation 


ARCHITECTURAL STUDIES FOR NEW 
FISHERY PRODUCTS IRRADIATOR BEGUN: 





The Atomic Energy Commission has 
initiated architectural studies on a 
$600,000 marine products development ir- 
radiator to be completed in 1964 near 
the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
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Technological Laboratory in Gloucester, 
Mass. 


The irradiator will be used in cooperation 
with the fishing industry to determine and 
demonstrate the commercial feasibility of 
irradiation pasteurization of fresh fishery 
products at the seacoast for transportation 
and sale in inland areas. It is planned that 
fish, in large plastic or metal containers 
passing through the irradiator at the rate of 
1,000 pounds per hour, will be placed in re- 
frigerated trucks and shipped to inland mar- 
kets. 


Upon arrival at a local store the grocer 
will open the large container and display the 
high quality fresh fish alongside other fresh 
foods such as meat and poultry. It is felt that 
housewives who are normally unable to 
purchase fresh ocean seafoods will welcome 
the chance to share these delicacies with 
their neighbors from coastal areas. 


This new preservation technique has been 
made possible through research which has 
shown that fresh seafoods with a normal 
fresh shelf life of 10 to 12 days, can be kept 
in excellent condition after irradiation pas - 
teurization for more than 30 days. This re- 
sults from the fact that most of the bacteria 
which normally spoil fish are inactivated by 
low levels of irradiation, while no noticeable 
changes take place in the fish. Species of 
fish and shellfish which have been studied to 
date include haddock, flounder, halibut, crabs, 
clams, and shrimp. 





Marketing 


EDIBLE FISHERY PRODUCTS 
MARKETING PROSPECTS, SUMMER 1963: 

The usual seasonal increase in consump- 
tion of fishery products began late in the 
spring of 1963. But for the current year, 
consumption is expected to average about 
the same as in the previous year. Per 
capita consumption of fishery products dur- 
ing 1962 was estimated at 10.5 pounds, down 
about 2 percent from 1961. 





Supplies of edible fishery products during 
1963 will probably be heavier than in 1962. 
Canned fish stocks are more plentiful this 
year and cold-storage holdings on April 30, 
1963, were higher than in the previous year. 
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Commercial landings, which are already ona 
seasonal upturn, will reach a peak during 
June or July. The remainder of 1963 should 
also see a high level of fishery imports, par- 
ticularly for shrimp, tuna, canned sardines, 
and fish blocks. 


Lower wholesale prices for certain canned 
fishery products during the first part of 1963 
have now been reflected in retail prices. 
Maine sardines, pink salmon, and tuna are 
among the canned items affected. Canned 
fish prices are expected to remain steady 
during the summer of 1963. 


This analysis was prepared by the Bureau 
of Commercial Fisheries, U.S. Department 
of the Interior, and published in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture's May 1963 issue of The 
National Food Situation (NFS-104). ss 








Muskellunge 


POPULATION STUDY IN LAKE ST. CLAIR: 

Muskellunge is a famous Midwestern 
game fish. The Conservation Department of 
Michigan State and the Department of Lands 
and Forests of Ontario, Canada, are making 
a survey to learn more about the muskellunge 
catch in Lake St. Clair, one of the Midwest's 
top "musky" fishing waters. It is estimated 
that upwards of 1,000 "muskies" are taken 
each year from Lake St. Clair's heavily-fished 
waters. There are no signs that the lake's 
muskellunge population is going down, but 
neither has any detailed study been made to 
indicate whether the jumbo-sized fish are in 
danger of being overharvested. 





Creel-census slips were mailed to 500 
members of the Michigan-Ontario Muskellunge 
Club who are cooperating in the Lake St. Clair 
catch study which began in May 1963. The 
club members--mostly owners of private 
boats who regularly fish the lake for muskies -- 
were asked to record the length and weight 
of their catches, areas where fish were taken, 
as well as those where they had no success, 
and other information. 


Guides and boat-rental operators are also 
assisting in the project. Ontario and Michigan 
conservation officers, in their routine patrol- 
ling, are checking on the percentage of fisher- 
men having creel-census slips to see how much 
of the lake's total fishing pressure is being 
covered by the survey. 
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Muskellunge: (A) lateral head view showing half-scaled cheek 
and opercle; (B) ventral head view showing 18 branchiostegals 
on the gill-cover, and 9 sensory pores on each lower jaw. 


The census study will last through early 
fall 1963, and may be resumed during 1964 
in an attempt to come up with a better esti- 
mate of the annual muskellunge take in Lake 
St. Clair. Fisheries officials hope to follow 
through by tagging about 1,000 muskies for 
additional information. 


— ss ata 


National Aquarium 


AQUARIUM ADVISORY BOARD 
RECOMMENDS HAINS POINT SITE: 

A unanimous recommendation that the 
National Fisheries Center and Aquarium be 
located at Hains Point in East Potomac Park, 
Washington, D.C., has been presented toSec- 
retary Stewart L. Udall, U.S. Department of 
the Interior. The recommendation was made 
by the National Fisheries Center and Aquarium 
Advisory Board during their meeting on April 
23, 1963. 
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At the meeting, Congressman Michael J. 
Kirwan of Ohio--whom Secretary Udall called 
"father of the project''--made a brief state- 
ment thanking all who helped with the project 


concluding with: ''So we are investing $10 
million in the scientific education of the youth 
of our country. The facility will prove to be 
one of the best things which has come to 
Washington in years. It will prove itself 
from every angle, educational, and recrea- 
tional. And not only that, every cent the Gov- 
ernment will spend on this aquarium will be 
repaid to the Government." 


Secretary Udall who attended the meeting 
of the Advisory | Board emphasized that the 
new project is "not an aquarium in the same 
old sense of the word. It will be an institution 
of science and education to help the people 
better understand the world of water. It will 
be an imaginative exhibit which will pay its 
way and help our understanding expand as the 
resource needs of the Nation expand... 


The Dean of the Institute of Technology of 
the University of Minnesota, who is Chairman 
of the Aquarium Advisory Board, cited four 
reasons for preferring the Hains Point Site: 
accessibility to deeper water, better aesthetic 
surroundings, better off-loading facilities for 
incoming specimens, and finally that it is far 
removed from rail and highway traffic vibra- 
tions which might adversely affect certain 
research processes. 


The Advisory Board also recommended 
that a study team be assembled as soon as 
possible after July 1, 1963, to go into all 




















Artist's sketch of proposed National Fisheries Center and Aquarium 
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facets of the design and made some basic re- 
commendations relative to the design. 
Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, March 1963 p. 26. 


Ber 


FISHERY LANDINGS, 1962: 

Landings of fish and shellfish at New Jer- 
sey ports during 1962 totaled 415.7 million 
pounds with a value of $11.6 million. Com- 
pared with 1961, this was an increase of 5 
percent in volume and value. The catch for 
industrial use was up 16.9 million pounds, 
and that for food increased 2.1 million 
pounds. 





New Jersey 





Landings of menhaden (345 million pounds), 
used entirely for industrial purposes, ac- 
counted for 83 percent of the 1962 New Jersey 
catch. Six species--surf clams, scup(porgy), 
fluke, whiting, sea bass, and butterfish-- 
comprised 14 percent. The remaining 3 
percent consisted principally of five species-- 
blue crabs, oysters, cod, hard clams, and 
bluefish. 


Scup (porgy) catches (14.7 million pounds) 
again surged ahead in 1962 due to the addi- 
tion of six purse-seine vessels to the regular 
fleet and the great quantity of this species 
available to the inshore and offshore drag- 
gers during the spring through fall months. 
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Catch of certain fish and shellfish, 1962 and 1961 

















Sea-bass production by fish-pot operators 
has been on the downgrade since the mid- 
1950's, but the fish showed up in excellent 
quantities, and the catches were steady 
throughout the pot-fishing season. As a re- 
sult, prices held fairly firm. 


The production of blue crabs more than 
doubled the 1961 catch. Crabs were abun- 
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dant in Delaware Bay, and there was a good 
market for the shellfish in Maryland and 
Virginia. Again in 1962, surf clams seta 
new high with a catch of 29.6 million pounds. 
The record production resulted from the ad- 
dition of several vessels to the clam fleet, 

an increase in the number of crewmen to 
handle clams aboard the vessels, and the con- 
tinued demand for surf clam products. 


From 1957 to 1961, lobsters have shown 
an increase in production, with more vessels 
being added to the fishery each year. How- 
ever, there was a significant drop in the catch 
during 1962. Ninety percent of the lobsters 
landed in Jersey was taken by otter trawls. 





New York 


FISHERY LANDINGS, 1962: 

Total landings of fish and shellfish in the 
Marine District of New York during 1962, ex- 
clusive of unclassified fish for reduction, 
amounted to 140.3 million pounds valued at 
$9.7 million. Compared with 1961, this was 
an increase of 13 percent in quantity and 6 
percent in value. The increase in volume 
was primarily attributed to greater landings 
of menhaden, particularly during the latter 
part of the operating season; and yellowtail 
flounders. Significant declines occurred in 
scup (porgy) and fluke. 
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Value of New York catch, 1962. 


As a result of greater availability of fish 
and increased shore processing facilities, 
landings of yellowtail flounders were 1.8 mil- 
lion pounds above the 1961 catch. Landings 
of scup (porgy) decreased 1.4 million pounds. 
The decline in fluke landings that began in 
1960 continued through 1962. 


The striped bass catch (608,000 pounds) 
was back to nearly normal from the record 
839,000 pounds taken in 1961, when unusually 
large runs occurred in October and Novem- 
ber. The production of fish for animal food 
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was not as great as in 1961; however, acon- 
siderable quantity of sea robins and whiting 
was used for this purpose. 


Scup or 


clam meats 


Yellowtail 
flounders 


Whiting 


Other 
Million 
pounds Q 8 12 16 





New York catch, 1962. 


New York City's Fulton Fish Market con- 
tinued to be the State's major fishing port. 
As in past years, the major species landed 
was scup (porgy), taken during the fall and 
winter season, and sea scallops. Most of the 
sea scallops were landed by transient ves- 
sels from New England and ports of the 
Middle Atlantic area. Total landings at Ful- 
ton Market (10.9 million pounds) declined 
875,000 pounds below the previous year. 
Species landed in reduced volume were scup, 
fluke, whiting, and sea scallops. 


Bay-scallop production was at a high level, 
exceeding that of any previous year. Produc- 
tion was heavy from January through March, 
and in the fall, but dropped sharply in Dec- 
ember. 





North Pacific Exploratory Fishery Program 


SURVEY OF DEEP-WATER MARINE 
FAUNA OFF MOUTH OF 
COLUMBIA RIVER CONTINUED: 

M/V “Commando Cruise 7: The tenth in 
a series of cruises to survey the fauna in 
50-850 fathoms southwest of the mouth of the 
Columbia River was completed on May 17, 
1963, by the U. S. Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries chartered research vessel Com- 
mando. 








A standard 400-mesh eastern commercial 
otter trawl with a small-mesh liner was used 
to sample at stations to a depth of 450 fath- 
oms. At depths greater than this, a 70-foot 
balloon shrimp trawl was used. 


Sablefish (Anoplopoma fimbria) and Dover 
sole (Microstomus pacificus) were taken at 
stations from 50 to 450 fathoms. The largest 
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catch of sablefish was 800 pounds per hour of 
trawling at a depth of 350 fathoms; for Dover 
sole it was 3,200 pounds per hour at the 175- 
fathom station. Ocean perch (Sebastodes 
alutus) was taken from 100 fathoms to 225 
fathoms. The best catch of 3,500 pounds was 
made in175fathoms. Rexsole, Glypotecphalus 
zachirus, (700 pounds) were taken at 100 fath- 
oms, while lesser amounts were caught toa 
depth of 250 fathoms. 





At the 750- and 850-fathom stations ap- 
proximately 350 and 200 pounds of fish and 
invertebrates, respectively, were taken in the 
balloon shrimp trawl. In both hauls the major 
portion of the catches by weight was composed 
of grenadiers. Several species of fish were 
also taken at those depths which had not been 
identified. 


Adult tanner crabs (Chionoecetes tanneri) 
were caught at depths from 275 to 450 fath- 
oms with almost complete separation of the 
sexes. The largest catch of males occurred 
at 275 fathoms where 33 crabs weighing 90 
pounds were taken in an hour drag. The depth 
of greatest availability for females was 375 
fathoms where 96 crabs weighing 50 pounds 
were taken ina one-hour drag. Juveniles were 
caught out to 850 fathoms. 





A few Dungeness crabs (Cancer magister) 
and scallops (Patinopecten caurinus) were 
taken at 50 fathoms and pink shrimp (Pandalus 
jordani) were encountered in small numbers 
from 75 to 150 fathoms. Several coonstripe 
shrimp (Pandalopsis dispar) were caught at 
150 fathoms, and 40 specimens of another 
large shrimp, Pandalopsis ampla, were taken 
at the deepest station sampled, 850 fathoms. 














The effectiveness of bottom sampling with 
the Smith-MaclIntyre grab was enhanced by 
good weather, and 7 grabs were successfully 
made out to 250 fathoms. This extension of 
sampling into deeper water provided several 
additions to the species list. 


The general availability of epifauna was 
greatest from 100 to 300 fathoms with echino- 
derms (starfish, sea urchins, sea cucumbers) 
dominating the catches. The sea urchin, 
Allocentratus fragilis, again appeared infair 
numbers in the catches over that range. 





In addition to sampling fauna at each sta- 
tions, bottom temperatures, salinities, and 
cores of the substrate were taken at most of 
the stations. The cores were taken for use 
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by personnel from the University of Wash- 
ington College of Fisheries in their study on 
heterotrophic marine bacteria. 


Samples of fauna collected for the Atomic 
Energy Commission for radiological anal- 
ysis were delivered to the Laboratory of 
Radiation Biology, University of Washington. 


Tanner crabs and English sole were col- 
lected for the Bureau's Technological and 
Biological Laboratories in Seattie. 


Personnel from the Oregon Fish Commis- 
sion were aboard during part of the cruise 
to continue tagging of sablefish and Dover 
sole along the track. = 
Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, April 1963 p. 22, and 


January 1963 p. 42. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF AMERICAN 
SOCIETY OF LIMNOLOGY 
AND OCEANOGRAPHY: 

The American Society of Limnology and 
Oceanography, Inc., held its twenty-sixth 
annual meeting at the University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, on June 13-15, 1963, 
in conjunction with the Sixth Conference on 
Great Lakes Research. The program theme 
of the meeting was to be the aquatic environ- 
ment with sessions devoted to physical and 
chemical characteristics, geological and 
meteorological characteristics, biological 
integrators, and water resources. 








Oceanography 





* KK KK 


NEW DEVICE USED IN MONTHLY 
TEMPERATURE SURVEY OF 
MID-ATLANTIC SHELF: 

A monthly survey of surface water tem- 
perature fields over the continental shelf of 
the mid-Atlantic Bight with an airborne in- 
frared radiometer is the beginning of an ex- 
panding program of coastal Atlantic oceano- 
graphy. The routine surveys were initiated 
in December 1962, by the Sandy Hook (N. J.) 
Marine Laboratory of the Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife, U.S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service, in cooperation with the United 
States Coast Guard. The survey program 
was made practicable by the development of 
an inexpensive (under $2,000) production 
model infrared radiometer by an engineering 
company in Stamford, Conn. 
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Fig. 1 - Airborne infrared thermometer and accessory equipment; 
lower front, infrared optical detector head; upper left, infrared 
electronic circuity and temperature indicator; below, strip chart 
recorder; upper right, intervalometer for visual readout timing, 
clock and voltmeter. 


The aerial survey is designed to provide 
near-Simultaneous observations of tempera- 
ture and water movement over an area of 
about 16,000 square miles. The temperature 
data are being collected to help unravel the 
mysteries of the influence of environmental 
parameters on the distribution of migratory 
fishes and seasonal cycles of ocean produc- 
tivity. 


Infrared detection of ocean surface tem- 
peratures was first used by two scientists of 
the Woods Hole (Mass.) Oceanographic In- 
stitution in 1953. Ten years of development 


work produced an infrared radiometer which 

is compact and completely portable. Because 
of its simplicity of design and its ruggedness, 
the instrument lends itself ideally to routine 

aerial surveys. 





Fig. 2 - Airborne infrared thermometer and accessory equipment 
positioned in the light aircraft. 


The infrared radiometer operates by 
measuring the changes in electrical resistance 
of a detector flake which results from heating 
of the flake by infrared radiation. The signal 
output is read out on a meter (or strip chart 
recorder) calibrated in Fahrenheit degrees. 
The optical system of the instrument is de- 
signed to pass only wave lengths in the 8-13 
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micron band. This virtually eliminates re- 
flected radiation and radiation from the at- 
mosphere itself which are composed mostly 
of wave lengths outside the 8-13 micronband. 


Precautions have been taken to minimize 
or eliminate errors associated with the in- 
terfering effect of infrared radiated to the 


radiometer from moisture in the atmosphere. 


Flights are made only when coastal weather 


is clear and there is no general precipitation. 


Readings made in snow flurries, rainsqualls, 
or fog patches are not used. In light fog or 
haze, flying altitude is reduced to the mini- 
mum--about 300 feet. 


Since the infrared radiometer measures 
only the microsurface of the sea (the upper 
few millimeters), conversion factors are 
worked out for each survey to equate the re- 
sults with those of conventional methods 
which usually give average temperatures for 
about the upper meter of water. This is done 
by comparing the results with surface tem- 
peratures recorded by 4 U.S. Coast Guard 
lightships located on the flight track. Attempts 
are being made to increase the number of 
surface checkpoints by obtaining temperature 
readings from charter fishing craft in the 
area. 





Fig. 3 - Infrared detector head and power supply convertor shock- 
mounted on the aircraft luggage compartment floor. Detector 
looks vertically through a small hole in the bottom of the 
fuselage at the ocean's surface. 


Aircraft for the survey are operated by 
the U.S. Coast Guard Air Station, Floyd 
Bennett Field, Brooklyn, N. Y. The monthly 
survey is made in two 5-hour flights oncon- 
secutive days, thus providing near-synoptic 


Plans were under way to expand the tem- 
perature survey program to cover the Atlantic 
Continental Shelf from Cape Cod, Mass., to 
the Florida Keys. 


Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, February 1963 p. 44. 








Oregon 


RECORD YEARLING SILVER 
SALMON RELEASE: 

Nearly 8.5 million yearling silver salmon 
were released in Oregon waters by the State's 
hatchery system during the first part of 1963. 
Of the total, the Columbia River received 5.7 
million of the young silvers, Oregon coastal 
streams south of the Columbia received some 
2.7 million, and for the Willamette River and 
its tributaries the total was 100,900 fish. 





The number of yearling silver salmon 
planted by Oregon increased from 3.8 million 
in 1960 to 6.7 million in 1961, and to 7.7 mil- 
lion in 1962. In addition to the yearlings re- 
leased, large numbers of fingerling silver 
salmon less than a year old have been planted 
in Oregon waters. 


An Oregon Fish Commission representative 
said that much of the credit for the successful 
hatchery program must be given to the Oregon 
food pellet for hatchery fish. It has been ac- 
claimed in Northwest fish culture circles 
and is being used by the Washington 
State Department of Fisheries and the 
U.S. Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. 
The moist pellet is made from a combination 
of meals and fishery byproducts from the com- 
mercial fishing industry. (Oregon Fish Com- 
mission, May 10, 1963.) 

Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, May 1963 p. 37. 








Oysters 


CHLOROPHYLL VALUE TO 
OYSTER GROWTH STUDIED: 
At the U.S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
Biological Laboratory at Oxford, Md., seed 
oysters were collected from Mulberry Point 
in Broad Creek for the purpose of studying 
their growth in different environments. Strings 
containing a sample of the seed will be sus- 
pended from a fiberglass raft in a local nat- 
ural pond. Other strings of seed will be sus- 








coverage along the 1,200 miles of flight track. 


pended at different localities in the Tred 
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Avon River for growth comparisons. Incon- 
junction with the growth studies, samples of 
water collected adjacent to the strings will 
be analyzed weekly for chlorophyll "a". The 
purpose of these samples will be to deter- 
mine if there is a relation between the a- 
mount of chlorophyll and oyster growth. 


KK OK KX 


OYSTER FEEDING TESTS: 

Plans and preparations were made in 
April this year at the Bureau's Oxford Lab- 
oratory for the 1963 field and laboratory 
shellfish culture studies. Oysters were col- 
lected for a new feeding experiment which 
was to be initiated in May. These oysters 
(2-3 inches long) were to be divided into 
several groups and placed in the Laboratory's 
cement tanks. One group was fed continu- 
ously a supply of Phyladactilum tricornutum. 
The purpose of this experiment was to deter- 
mine if supplementary feeding can improve 
the condition of tank-held oysters. 
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OYSTER MORTALITY STUDY CONTINUES: 

Sampling of oysters from Marumsco Bar, 
Pocomoke Sound in Chesapeake Bay, was 
continued during April by the staff of the Bu- 
reau's Laboratory at Oxford. Ratio of gapers 
(dying oysters) and recently dead oysters to 
live oysters indicated a total March 1963 
mortality of 17 percent. 





Estimation of cryostat sections revealed 
that only 3 oysters from a total monthly sam- 
ple of 60 oysters were infected with the MSX 
disease. This is a significant decrease in 
MSX incidence compared with the corre- 
sponding period of 1962. None of the 12 
gapers examined were infected with M5X. 
However, gapers from the more recent 
monthly samples as examined by freshsmear, 
were all found to be infected with Hexamita. 
All thioglycollate cultures of the total monthly 
samples were found to be negative for Der- 
mocystidium. 4 ae 
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"CHLORELLA" AIDS GROWTH OF OYSTERS: 
At the U.S. Bureau of Commercial Fish- 


eries Biological Laboratory at Milford, Conn., 





a test of the food value of "wild" Chlorella 
to oyster spat showed again that spat receiv- 
ing adequate quantities of Chlorella, as a 
supplementary food, grow at a rate three 
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times as fast as spat not receiving the 
Chlorella. 


However, the three experiments conducted 
as of April 1963 strongly suggest that the 
method of supplying Chlorella to the rearing 
trays has a significant effect on the amount 
of Chlorella actually received by the tray, 
which is reflected in the subsequent growth 
of the spat. For example, when paired trays 
theoretically receive the same quantity of 
Chlorella from two different levels of a ver- 
tical feed line, the spat in the bottom tray 
invariably grow much faster than those in 
the top tray. This suggests that the Chlorella 
is not equally distributed within the vertical 
feed line but settles toward the bottom. An 
experiment is in progress to test this pos- 
sibility. 


Sh. s! sh sh 
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STARFISH CHEMICALS 
SCREENED FOR TOXICITY: 

At the Bureau's Laboratory at Milford, 44 
compounds were screened in April this year 
for toxicity to starfish. Although 14 proved 
to be lethal at 100 parts per million (p. p. m.), 
none was effective at concentration levels 
feasible for use in the field. Secondary 
screening of 8 chemicals, which show prom- 
ise for control of starfish, to determine pos- 
sible toxicity to oysters has shown that :- 
inch spat can survive exposure to 2 of the 
compounds at 10 p.p.m. for a period of two 
weeks although one compound did prevent 
normal feeding activity. 


Bice 


FISH KILLS BY WATER POLLUTION, 1962: 

More than 7 million fish were killed by 
water pollution in 1962, according to a re- 
port issued in May 1963 by the U.S. Public 
Health Service. 





Pollution 





The 1962 total does not include a massive 
single kill of an estimated 37.8 million fish 
which took place in San Diego Harbor in Au- 
gust 1962, nor does it include other kills 
which may have taken place in nonreporting 
States. 


Domestic sewage was listed as the most 
common cause of fish kills accounting for 
3.3 million dead fish. Industrial wastes 
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These fish, including some trout, were found dead in a Pennsyl- 
vania Creek from chemical poisoning. 


killed more than 1.1 million fish, mining 
operations accounted for 700,000, and agri- 
cultural poisons 91,000. In 1961, agricultur- 
al poisons were the chief cause of fish kills 
when they accounted for 5.6 million fish. 


There were two exceptionally large kills 
reported in 1962. The 37.8 million in San 
Diego Harbor was the largest single fish kill 
reported to the U.S. Public Health Service. 
A large amount of oil, known to be toxic to 
fish, had been dumped in the coastal waters. 
The group of dead fish measured 1,000 by 10 
feet and averaged 3 feet deep. 


The other large kill occurred on Septem- 
ber 20, 1962, when about 3.2 million fishwere 
killed in the Anacostia River near Washing- 
ton, D.C. This heavy fish kill was caused by 
the dumping of about 40 million gallons of raw 
sewage during construction around the sew- 
age system. There was a coincidental migra- 
tion of a large school of branch herring 
which swam into the discharged sewage. 


The river mileage affected in the reports 
for 1962 totaled 1,500 miles. There were 
also 25 miles of shoreline and 2,600 acres of 
lakes affected by the reported kills. 


Puerto Rico 


NEW TUNA CANNERY ACTIVATED 
IN APRIL 1963: 

A new Puerto Rican tuna cannery, located 
in Mayaguez, was dedicated in March 1963, 
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and began canning operations early in April. 
The new plant has 150,000 square feet of space, 
three packing lines, a can fabricating unit, a 
fish-meal reduction plant, and a cold-storage 
warehouse with a capacity of 3,000 tons. 


































When in full production, the new plant is 
expected to turn out about 150 tons of canned 
tuna daily and employ about 450 people. The 
annual payroll is estimated to be about $1 
million. 





Rhode Island 


FISHERY LANDINGS, 1962: 

Landings of fish and shellfish at Rhode 
Island ports during 1962 amounted to 76.5 
million pounds valued at $3.5 million. Com- 
pared with 1961, this was a drop of 7.6 mil- 
lion pounds, but a gain of $151,000. The 
catch used for food was up 13 percent; but 
that for industrial purposes, principally fish 
meal, dropped 20 percent. 





During 1962, scup led all edible items 
with 6.7 million pounds, yellowtail flounders 
were next with 5.7 million pounds, and butter- 
fish third with 4.9 million pounds. Whiting, 
hard clams, blackback flounders, and tuna 
followed with 4.0, 2.1, 2.0, and 1.1 million 
pounds, respectively. These seven items 
comprised 86 percent of the 1962 total edible 
production. 
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Rhode Island landings of certain species, 1962 and 1961. 


The majority of the 1962 catch was taken 
by otter trawlers--58.5 million pounds, 77 
percent of the year's total. Purse seines 
took 8.9 million pounds or 12 percent, floating 
traps were next with 6.3 million pounds or 8 
percent, and various other types of gear 








caught 2.8 million pounds or 3 percent. 
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May landings of 18.7 million pounds were 
highest--73 percent was used for industrial 
purposes. June was second with 12.4 million 
pounds, and October third with 6.9 million 
pounds. 


Shrimp 


UNITED STATES SHRIMP 
SUPPLY INDICATORS, APRIL 1963: 


1963 | 1962 | 1961 1960 | 1959 


. +. (1,000 Lbs., Heads-Off)..... 








Item and Period 





Oe focea cee =) 11,316} 8,233] 12,427] 14,547 
Me sine y coc - 6,151| 5,276] 6,335| 6,885 
ES ASS: 3,900] 3,349] 3,171] 4,728| 3,595 
ee Pee 3,570| 3,317] 4,754] 4,099| 2,950 





January~February 7,910 7,953 9,596] 9,186 7,537 
January~December = |105,500| 91,396/141,035/|130,660 


Quantity canned, Gulf States 1/: 




















GUO 8c ses een 4,913 3,438 6,920| 7,061 
SE a - 1,794] 1,208| 1,461| 2,461 
Es o« 0 o'er ~s 12 9 66 74 
March ...csss% 50 86 35 117 85 
January~February| _ 850 733 273 470 407 
January~December ° 23,210| 14,500] 26,394) 22,659 
Frozen inventories (as of end of each mo,) 2/: 
cS eee, - 1 13,796| 19,416] 15,338] 19,283 
May 31.......0. - | 13,904] 24,696] 17,540] 21,137 
ret eee 3/ | 15,637| 27,492] 20,502] 23,331 
March 31 ...... 4/27,970| 16,607| 31,345| 23,232] 24,893 


.|4/28,039| 19,012] 37,612] 29,063] 27,555 


February 28... 
.|4/28,487| 21,328| 37,842| 34,332] 30,858 


January 31.... 

















Januaryl1..... «| 31,577) 19,755} 40,913] 37,866] 32,844 
Imports 5/: 

JUNO coccccecce ? 9,397} 8,065} 8,932 8,300 

MOY. ce ciccwes a 11,221 8,278| 9,902 8,264 

BUR ccd vsveus 3/ 10,219} 9,208) 7,733) 9,051 

March ... sss: 14% 13,616] 9,658] 10,347) 8,545) 8,492 

January~February| 25,239] 23,506] 21,270] 16,253 | 15,719 


January~Decemben 








141,384 ]126,268 |113,418 [106,555 





. « «(¢/lb,, 26-30 Count, Heads-Off). .. 
Ex~-vessel price, all species, So, Atl. & Gulf Ports: 

















rrr = 82,1 55.8 54.6 49,2 
JUNG wo vccvccce * 84,4 53.7 64,1 60.7 
MBFecccsceves - 83.7 52.8 62.9 63.3 
Pe 6/82-90 | 82,2 55.4 60.6 65.2 
BOOTER 5 0 6s sean 6/85-92 80.9 56,0 56.3 67.6 
Peurusty . «san 6/84-93 | 78.9 53.5 51.8 69.6 
SUEY 6 oe Ceaus 6/82-90 | 76.3 52.5 49.4 70.9 
Wholesale price froz, brown (5~lb. pkg.) Chicago, Ill: 
SEPT EY ee - A ed 70-75 | 72-77 | 62-74 
JUNG coceverses ” 02-104| 67-72 | 76-77 | 73-74 
May weses cece "6 96-103| 67-69 | 74-77 | 70-76 
Peer es 100-105| 94-97 | 69-70 | 74-75 | 75-82 
March ...ce ee 102-106] 94-95 | 69-71 | 65-68 | 81-83 
PoReusry «vices 102-106) 93-95 | 69-71 | 65-67 | 82-87 
SOmmery . oxen t 102-106] 91-94 | 69-71 | 64-66 | 86-88 








1/Pounds of headless shrimp determined by multiplying the number of standard cases by 
3. ‘The figures in the section (Quantity canned, Gulf States) have been completely 
revised beginning with February 1963 on the basis of a new conversion factor (formerly 
33.0 pounds per case), 
2/Raw headless only; excludes breaded, peeled and deveined, etc. 
3/Not available. 
4/Inventory of Jan. 31, 1963, includes 444,000 pounds; Feb. 28, 1963, includes 957,000 
pounds; and Mar, 31, 1963, includes 1,536,000 pounds for firms not reported previ- 
ously. 
5/Includes fresh, frozen, canned, dried, and other shrimp products as reported by the Bu- 
reau of the Census. 
6/Range in prices at Tampa, Fla; Morgan City, La., area; Port Isabel and Brownsville, 
Texas, only. 
Note: Data for 1963 and 1962 are preliminary. April 1963 data estimated from informa- 
tion published daily by the New Orleans Fishery Market News Service. To convert shrimp 
to heads-on weight multiply by 1.68. 
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South Atlantic Exploratory 
Fishery Program 


EXPLORATORY FISHING FOR 
COMMERCIAL SPECIES OFF 
GEORGIA AND FLORIDA: 

M/V ‘Silver Bay” Cruise 48 (May 6-19, 
1963): The primary objectives of this cruise 
by the U.S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
exploratory fishing vessel Silver Bay were to: 
(1) demonstrate the techniques of bottomfish 
trawling to interested members of the shrimp 
fishing industry, and (2) assess the seasonal 
and geographic availability to otter trawls of 
food fish species. Fishing was conducted on 
the Continental Shelf from Jacksonville, Fla., 
to Savannah, Ga. (Map, page 53.) 





Industry members interested in rigging 
their vessels for fish trawling were taken on 
a 2-day demonstration cruise from Fernan- 
dina Beach, Florida. A 50/70-foot roller- 
rigged nylon fish trawl, suitable for use with 
modern shrimp vessels, was used. It was 
fished with 8-foot bracket doors, 10-fathom 
leglines, and standard V/D rig. 


Fishing depths ranged from 15 to 40 fath- 
oms and catches ranged up to 4,500 pounds 
per 60-minute drag. The largest catches per 
drag of the dominant species were as follows: 
Vermilion snapper (Rhomboplites aurorubens) 
2,200 pounds, Scup (Stenotomus chrysops) 
2,690 pounds, porgy (Pagrus and Calamus 
species) 539 pounds, grunt (Haemulon auro- 
lineatum) 650 pounds, and black sea bass 
(Centropristes striatus) 110 pounds. 

















Approximately 4,500 pounds of Virginia 
croakers (Micropogon undulatus), averaging 
2 to 3 pounds per fish, were taken in a 1l-hour 
drag 68 miles east of Sapelo Island in 24 
fathoms. 





Hand lines used on rough bottom areas 
from east of Fernandina Beach, Fla., to east 
of St. Simons Island, Ga., took snapper and 
grouper in the 26 to 33 fathoms depth range. 
The largest catch was 910 pounds. It was 
taken by 5 hand lines fished for 150 minutes, 
and consisted of 33 red snapper (Lutjanus 
species) totaling 438 pounds and 21 groupers 
(Mycteroperca and Epinephelus species) 
totaling 472 pounds. 


Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, June 1963 p. 41. 
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Areas investigated during Cruise 48 of the M/V Silver Bay (May 6-19, 1963). 
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Sport Fishing 


OVER 19 MILLION LICENSED SPORT 
FISHERMEN IN 50 STATES: 

A total of 19,403,465 persons in 50 States 
purchased 1 or more sport fishing licenses 
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Summary of the Number of Paid Fishing License Holders, 
License Sales, and the Cost to Fishermen in the United States, 
July 1, 1961 to June 30, 1962 

Fishing Licenses, | Gross Cost 

States Paid Fishing 1 Tags, Permits, To 

License Holders//| and StampsIssued| Fishermen 

Alabama 413, 159 545,943 |$ 786,820 

Alaska 53,583 56,798 343, 156 

Arizona 212, 266 282, 825 807 , 707 

Arkansas 456, 663 456, 663 1, 183,070 

California 1,485, 809 3,495,742 6, 247, 472 

Colorado 413,525 417, 184 1,501,931 

Connecticut 107, 545 107 , 545 414,522 

Delaware 11,141 11, 141 18, 396 

Florida 502, 610 520, 927 1,068, 498 

Georgia 495, 882 497 , 281 588,994 

Hawaii 4,209 4,209 8, 824 

Idaho 239, 374 240, 403 1,007, 136 

Illinois 700, 654 705,777 1, 487,023 

Indiana 754, 431 760, 499 1,013, 848 

Iowa 414,215 419,528 963,041 

Kansas 27 1, 362 271,776 827 , 360 

Kentucky 316,090 316,970 1,021,961 

Louisiana 223,031 224, 601 272, 429 

Maine 229,019 230, 192 758, 381 

Maryland 111,741 111,741 339, 390 

Massachusetts 183,924 145,903 578, 165 

Michigan 927, 627 1, 115, 136 2,712,551 

Minnesota 1,287,947 1, 308, 851 2,494,789 

Mississippi 285, 898 292, 138 542,780 

Missouri 691,005 884, 766 2,509, 597 

Montana 235,709 231, 138 459, 883 

INebraska 221, 301 221, 301 468,054 

Nevada 63,098 72,082 227, 801 

New Hampshire 121, 192 128, 962 444,981 

New Jersey 138, 950 215,744 758, 066 

INew Mexico 142, 168 144, 856 547,061 

New York 727, 246 727,246 2, 379,985 

North Carolina 319,277 477 , 403 933, 267 

North Dakota 72,719 54,270 125,411 

Ohio 821,452 821, 822 1,683, 303 

Oklahoma 462,695 465, 416 1,036,088 

Oregon 436, 407 665, 983 1,577,943 

Pennsylvania 602, 323 602, 323 2,013, 633 

Rhode Island 15,207 21, 820 51,555 

South Carolina 272, 192 303, 274 599, 124 

South Dakota 148, 443 152, 301 293, 822 

Tennessee 649,743 888, 287 1, 128, 527 

Texas 832,913 832,913 1,790,763 

(Utah 172,762 185, 636 572,958 

(Vermont 101,028 102, 111 240 , 066 

\Virginia 324, 165 508, 395 883, 209 

Washington 377 , 546 377 , 621 1,639,052 

West Virginia 160,051 251, 148 555, 862 

Wisconsin 1,060,000 1,071, 469 3,620,729 

Wyoming 132, 168 136,554 679,179 
Totals 19, 403, 465 23,084,614 |$54, 163, 163 

11/A paid license holder is one individual regardless of the number 

of licenses purchased. Data certified by State fish and game 
departments, 

Note: Some States require sportsmen to purchase separate licenses, 
stamps, permits, or tags to fish for different kinds of fish or to 
fish in different areas, Many States offer trip or short-term 
licenses good for from 1 to 15 days while other States issue only 
one license which is legal for all types of fishing. Thus, the 
total number of paid fishing license holders does not equal the num - 
berof total fishing licenses, tags, permits, and stamps issued. 

Source: Compiled from information furnished by the State fish and 
game departments. 
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during 1962, the U.S. Department of the In- 
terior reported on May 12, 1963. The cost of 
the permits amounted to $54,163,163. The 
totals are based on information furnished by 
State fish and game departments as a basis 
for distributing Federal aid funds for fish- 
restoration projects. In 1961, the total li- 


censed was 19,394,177 and the cost of permits 
was $52,851,224. 
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Sports fishing in recreation area on the Upper Souris Wildlife Ref- 
uge, North Dakota. 

Although the number of licensed sport fish- 
ermen is large, millions of other people go 
fishing, but are not required to purchase a 
license. Previous surveys by the U.S. Bureau 
of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife indicate there 
are more than 25 million sport fishermen 12 
years or older in the United States. The un- 
licensed fishermen include most of those who 
fished in salt water along the coasts, and 
people who are exempt from license require- 
ments because of age, veteran's status, or 
other reasons. 





Tuna 


ALBACORE AND BLUEFIN TUNA CATCH 
FORECAST FOR SOUTHERN AND 
BAJA CALIFORNIA AREA: 

In May 1961, the staff of the Tuna Fore- 
casting Program of the U.S. Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries Biological Laboratory, San 
Diego, Calif., issued its first prediction for 
the southern California albacore tuna fishery. 
This forecast, based on average winter coastal 
temperatures at Scripps Pier, La Jolla, and 
Balboa, Calif., was limited to a prediction of 
the total amount of albacore expected to be 
taken from waters south of the International 
Border between the United States and Mexico. 
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Cross-hatched region delineates the area expected to produce 
about two-thirds of the total July 1963 albacore catch, 


Subsequent events proved the estimate to fall 
well within the limits of accuracy expected. 
The 1962 forecast included not only a state- 
ment on how much albacore was expected 
from the region south of the International 
Border, but also a prediction of where the 
onset of the fishery was expected in late June 
and July. The forecast area of the July al- 
bacore fishery proved to be good, but the 
season's estimated total catch south of the 
border fell far short of that predicted. In 
addition, a statement was given on the quan- 
tity of bluefin that would be taken from waters 
north of the International Border. The a- 
mount of bluefin taken from those waters 
was much higher than anticipated. 


In the 1962 forecast, the prediction was 
made with the assumption that fishing effort 
would be substantially the same as in pre- 
vious years. This assumption proved satis- 
factory for the albacore fishery. Itis believed 
that the 1962 albacore catch fell short of the 
mark predicted because of rapid warming of 
ocean temperatures in August off Baja Cali- 
fornia and southern California. Also, an 
extensive warm temperature anomaly de- 
veloped in California offshore waters in July 
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and August, which appeared to cause late in- 
coming migrants to enter the fishery farther 
north than usual. This observation was sub- 
stantiated by the catch of Navy picket vessels 
from offshore waters for July and August of 
1962. 


Severe economic disturbances confronting 
the tuna fishing industry this year could re- 
sult in a substantial reduction in fishing effort. 
Forecasts are made again this year on the 
assumption that fishing effort will not deviate 
to any large extent from that in the past. 


The region expected to produce the best 
albacore catches in the month of July is out- 
lined in the map. This area is determined 
from April 1962 temperature and salinity 
data taken over a wide area at a depth of 10 
These data are combined to produce 
a "catch index."" The area of optimum catch 
predicted by the 1963 catch index is situated 
farther north than last year's and reflects an 
increase of both temperature and salinity in 
the region off southern California and Baja 
California. Sea temperatures off San Juan 
Seamount and Pt. Conception for the first 15 
days of May 1963 were as much as 3° F. 
warmer than for the same period in 1962. 
Oceanographic conditions suggest also that 
albacore catches south of the International 
Border will be slightly less than the 1945- 
1960 average of 15 million pounds. 


In February 1963, the Bureau's San Diego 
laboratory reported the occurrence of ab- 
normally warm water temperatures at coastal 
stations in the eastern Pacific and that spring 
heating had appeared to start early. Analyses 
of historical records maintained by the lab- 
oratory suggest that early spring heating in 
the eastern Pacific is accompanied by an 
early albacore season. The rapid heating 
that began in early February did not continue, 
however, and the data available by late April 
this year was less suggestive of early com- 
mencement of the fishery. 


Last year, the fishing effort on bluefin was 
much higher than at any time in the past (more 
than 3 times the average for the preceding 10 
years). This appears to be a major reason 
why the catch north of the border was about 
three times more than predicted. Ocean con- 
ditions indicate that a substantial bluefinfish- 
ery could again develop in California waters 
as it did in 1962. On the basis of fishing 
effort comparable to years prior to 1962, the 
staff of the Bureau's Tuna Forecasting Pro- 
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gram predicts that 7.7 million pounds willbe 
landed from the region north of the Interna- 
tional Border; however, if bluefin fishing ef- 
fort continues at the 1962 level, as much as 
15-20 million pounds could be landed from 
that area. 


The Bureau's research vessel Black Doug- 
las and California Department of Fish and 
Game's N.B. Scofield were participating in 
a joint pre-season albacore-oceanography 
cruise beginning the latter part of May 1963. 
These vessels kept the fishing industry ad- 
vised of the time and place of the early 
catches and also monitored any short-term 
changes in environmental conditions observed 
while they are at sea. (Staff, Tuna Fore- 
casting Program, U.S. Bureau of Commer- 
cial Fisheries, Biological Laboratory, San 
Diego.) 
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SCHOOLING BEHAVIOR STUDY: 

To study the schooling behavior of juve- 
nile and adult tuna was to be the main pur- 
pose of a 90-day cruise in Costa Rican waters 
by the chartered vessel, Red Rooster, of the 
U.S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries Bio- 
logical Laboratory at San Diego. The vessel 
arrived in Puntarenas, Costa Rica, on March 
25, 1963, after completing some studies of 
sharks and porpoises en route from San Diego. 





Costa Rican waters were chosen for the 
survey because they offer a dependable sup- 
ply of young tuna. Bureau scientists aboard 
the Red Rooster planned to study juvenile 
tuna at sea as well as to capture specimens 
for study in aquariums ashore. The cruise 
provided an opportunity for work on experi- 
ments designed to isolate the stimuli in- 
volved in tuna schooling behavior. The mech- 
anisms involved in the maintenance of schools 
of jack mackerel were also to be studied. 


In addition, since the waters off Costa 
Rica are heavily fished by commercial tuna 
vessels, scientists were to observe the re- 
action of tuna to purse-seine nets. 


United States Fisheries 


FISH STICKS AND PORTIONS 
PRODUCTION, JANUARY-MARCH 1963: 


United States production of fish sticks amounted to about 
23.7 million pounds and that of fish portions was 24,3 mil- 
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U.S. production of fish sticks and portions, 1961-1963, 





Table 1 - U.S, Production of Fish Sticks by Months and Type, 
January~ March 1963 1/ 























Month Cooked | Raw _ | Total 
Paes e (1,000 Lbs.)... 

January .....-. ay ee ar eee 7,300 334 7,634 
WOUTUETY 25260 eee ee ae 7,776 470 8,246 
EP eee Ke eS ee 7,481 365 7,846 
Total lst Qtr. BOGS 27... wun ou, Bayonet 1,169 | 23,726 
Total ist Qtr. 1962. ........| 19,423 1,203 | 20,626 
Sore. 1962 .. oss ye cast 66,801 5,416 | 72,217 











|1/Preliminary. 








Table 2 - U, S, Production of Fish Sticks by Areas, 
January~ March 1963 and 1962 






























































Area 1/1963 2/1962 
No. of | 1,000 | No. of | 1,000 
Firms Lbs, | Firms Lbs. 
Atlantic Coast States ... 22 18,999 22 16,284 
Inland & Gulf States .... 5 2,448 6 2,167 
Pacific Coast States.... 10 2,279 9 2,175 
i, Sener eee ye 37 23,726 37 20,626 
1/Preliminary. 
2/Revised, 
Table 3~- U.S, Production of Fish Sticks by Months, 1959-62 
Month 1/1962 | 2/1961 | 1960 | 1959 
ec ehceas GE OOe SAND) «6.5 6 Soe 
| Ee Pre .| 6,082] 6,091 | 5,511 | 6,277 
Dey s'c0% ss err 6,886 7,097 6,542 6,352 
March ..s2s+ cocssce 7,658 7,233 7,844 5,604 
SS eee. ee 5,719 5,599 4,871 4,717 
Ma sevens de aa sco 5,643 5,129 3,707 4,407 
es 6 8 ws ececee 5,117 4,928 4,369 4,583 
, Se és teeta em 3,740 3,575 3,691 3,790 
eee 5,760 6,927 5,013 3,879 
September, .....0¢ ee 6,582 5,206 5,424 5,353 
COURT so cteccecven 6,698 6,133 6,560 5,842 
November ..secsccecs 6,305 6,288 6,281 4,831 
DOCOMO.» 0.0 6% 66.6% 6,027 5,618 5,329 4,743 
Total ...ccsocece! t2,2k2 | 69,824 | 65,142 | 60,378 
1/Preliminary. 
2/Revised. 








lion pounds during the first quarter of 1963, according to 
preliminary data, This was a gain of nearly 15 percent in 
fish sticks and 31 percent in portions as compared with the 
same quarter of 1962, The increase was due to a greater 
production of raw breaded portions (up 4,6 million pounds), 


Cooked fish sticks (22.6 million pounds) made up 95 per- 
cent of the fish stick total, The remaining 5 percent con- 
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Table 4- U.S, Production of Fish Portions by Months and 
Type, January-March 1963 1/ 
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Table 1 - U, S, Fishing Vessels 1/--Documentations Issued 
and Cancelled, by Areas, April 1963 with Comparisons 
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Breaded | Un- | 
Area Apr. Jan.~Apr., | Total 
[Month Cooked | Raw | Total | breaded] Total (Home Port) 1963 | 1962| 1963] 1962 | 1962 
és tele oe wie. 3% 2 R000 hed eaceiae « 
ae 6 0's > UUREIOT) ca 0's 
Issued first documents 2/: 
January ...e... 1,395 6,609 8,004 195 8,199 New England repre rae 3 6 - 9 28 
February ..... 1,292 5,794 7,086 297 7,383 Middle Atlantic 2 2 4 1 3 
at ee oe P 2 e i a 2. 9 <2 2 = Se 
March .. hs 38 6,987 8,369 318 8,687 Chesapeake ..... Vebr aneee 3 5 9 12 43 
Tot, Ist Qtr, 19631/ 4,069 |19,390 |23,459| 810 | 24,269 pat Atlantic »......+.. Bey : ? = J 
Tot, lstQtr.1962 | 3,094 |14,795 17,889 584 18,473 Pectin oF OT heaeee Se ee 31 22 47 37 rr 
Total 1962 .. . 114,007 [62,290 | 76,297 | 2,381 | 78,678 hn ge lad a5 $e 4: ~ 
1 Puerto Rico. 5s baah ee x % - . 2 
Table 5 - U. S, Production of Fish Portions by Areas, Total .. ecw ces cece 71 39 | 153 97 | 368 
January~ March 1963 and 1962 
emoved from documentation 3/: 
Area 1/1963 2/1962 New England........... | 14 2] 19 8| 24 
| Middle Atlantic ......... 6 + 21 19 39 
No, of | 1,000 | No. of | 1,000 CUeBREene Ls. 6 OSS aa OSS 1 2 6 5 23 
Firms Lbs, | Firms} Lbs, South Ationtic ...:d.ee% on 5 1 19 15 38 
aes cea ee = So 19 5 42 34/ 104 
Atlantic Coast States .... 23 13,673 24 10,751 ae cobs & eee 8 8 34 50} 111 
Inland & Gulf States ..... 6 9,744 11 7,122 Great takes: isis ciel aie 2 - 5 8 22 
Pacific Coast States..... 7 852 8 600 PURWOL i..6,0-9:4.' < © S\6.0.8 e708 1 = 1 3 3 
PURECS ICO . 2 es +66 48 es * ” = = 1 
UL. a Ava ee 36 24,269 43 18,473 
peociniocey Total os\.:sc0b sw Sie 5 cess 56 22 | 147] 1421 365 
2/Revised. 








Table 6 - U. S, Production of Fish Portions by Months, 














1959-1962 

Month 1/1962 | 1961 | 1960 | 1959 
<a 0 en see Aes 6 Sieh eR 

WORUOrY . << ss 5 a2 os jobs: 5,077} 4,303] 3,632] 2,692 
February ........ wees] 6,360] 4,902] 3,502} 3,025 
OU oa, 4: a Sente be ome ole 7,036) 5,831 4,706| 3,225 
MEEE -.& bsekla ce ¢ de oak te eee 6,408] 4,484) 3,492) 2,634 
Re nae oe OG eS 5,818] 3,879) 3,253] 2,684 
BEN ahas's so Wwe Pe 6,137] 4,039| 3,995| 3,247 
_ Peers Sk uence eee 4,679| 3,962 4,088| 2,227 
Ss eat oe «es 6,687| 4,963] 3,558] 2,796 
CME 4s oscar Ewes 2 7,180| 5,745] 4,631) 3,558 
mictober . ww tee Se Re ip Pe 9,871] 6,759| 5,275] 4,314 
OSM. . ciek Se ae 6 'o-8 7,406| 5,789; 4,790] 3,483 
RUCRMINOE.4.<.5 5 bs &% i 6,019] 5,191] 4,459] 3,262 
| re .....| 78,678 |59,847 | 49,381 | 37,147 

















[1/Preliminary. 








sisted of raw fish sticks, A total of 23,6 million pounds of 
breaded fish portions (of which 19.4 million pounds were 
raw) and 810,000 pounds of unbreaded portions were proc- 
€ssed during the first quarter of 1963, 


Plants on the Atlantic Coast produced the bulk of the fish 
sticks and portions--32,7 million pounds, The Gulf and In- 
land States produced 12,2 million pounds, and the Pacific 
Coast States 3.1 million pounds, 


U. S. Fishing Vessels 


DOCUMENTATIONS ISSUED AND 
CANCELLED, APRIL 1963: 





During April 1963, a total of 71 vessels of 5 net tons and 
over was issued first documents as fishing craft, as com- 
pared with 39 in April 1962, There were 56 documents can- 
celled for fishing vessels in April 1963 as compared with 22 
in April 1962, 


















































1 /For explanation of footnotes, see table 2. 








Table 2 - U, S, Fishing Vessels--Documents Issued and 
Cancelled, by Tonnage Groups, April 1963 











Gross Tonnage Issued 2/ Cancelled 3/ 
«oe. (Number)...... 
et eee e eee 11 2 
10-19... eee e eee e cece 26 24 
20-29... ewe rece e cence 7 6 
30-39... ee eee eee eeees 1 9 
et eee 3 2 
50-59. . eee eee eee eeeee 5 7 
60-69... we ewe cece. 5 3 
70-79 .. we eeee cece eee 6 a 
80-89... ee ee eee eene eee <3 1 
90-99 ...... eee eee sens 1 - 
140-149 ... cee een erence 2 = 
160-169 ..... ee 1 
220-229 .. pce cere eevee 1 » 
230-239 ... 2 eee eeeeee 1 s 
300-309 .. ce eee ence nee 1 = 
430-439 .. cc ere neve cses s 1 
Total ......ssce2220 71 56 











1/Includes both commercial and sport fishing craft, A vessel is defined as a craft of S 
| net tons and over. 
2/Vessels issued first documents as fishing craft were built: 52 in 1963; 1 in 1962; 3 in 
1959; 2 in 1956; 1 in 1953; and 11 prior to 1951, 
/Includes vessels reported lost, abandoned, forfeited, sold alien, etc. 
urce: Monthly Supplement to Merchant Vessels of the United States, Bureau of Cus- 
toms, U.S. Treasury Department. 
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STUDY SHOWS NEED FOR 
VESSEL MODERNIZATION: 

A pending Congressional bill (S. 1006, To 
amend the Act of June 12, 1960, for the cor- 
rection of inequities in the construction of 
fishing vessels, and for other purposes ) 
would extend the life of the Federal Fishing 
Vessel Construction Differential Subsidy 
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Program from June of 1963 to 1972; extend 
coverage to the entire commercial fishing 
fleet; and increase the maximum allowable 
grant from 33; percent to 55 percent. It also 
would prevent the vessel modernization pro- 
gram from causing economic hardship ina 
fishery already operating with an adequate 
number of efficient vessels and add additional 
authority for the recapture of a grant when 
the provisions of the law are violated. 


In a letter to Senator Warren G. Magnuson, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce, Assistant Secretary of the Interior 
Frank P. Briggs emphasized the moderniza- 
tion of foreign fishing fleets and the corre- 
sponding drop of the United States from sec- 
ond to fifth place in world fisheries. 


"The United States fishing industry has 
long been equipped with outmoded vessels 
and equipment which are continuing to dete- 
riorate at an alarming rate," Mr. Briggs 
said. He added that one vessel, still in use, 
was launched in 1865 and that 35 percent of 
the Atlantic and Gulf Coast fishing vessels 
are between 11 and 20 years old. 


In contrast with this, Secretary Briggs 
pointed out that "the vessels of other coun- 
tries such as Russia and Japan are generally 
of modern design and construction. This is 
made possible by the lower costs of con- 
struction in foreign shipyards and in some 
cases the foreign governments assist their 
fishing fleets by paying subsidies. 


"Large steel fishing vessels can be con- 
structed in foreign shipyards for as muchas 
50 percent less than in domestic shipyards 
and wooden vessels can be constructed at 
costs in excess of 333 percent less than in 
our own domestic yards. 


A recent study of the age of United States 
commercial fishing vessels made by the Bu- 
reau of Commercial Fisheries of the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, placed the total 
number of United States fishing vessels of 
5 net tons or over at 11,964. Of those, 4,805 
are in the Pacific Ocean fisheries (including 
Hawaii), and 7,159 are operating in the At- 
lantic Ocean, Gulf of Mexico, and the Great 
Lakes. The study was based on information 
obtained by the Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries from Bureau of Customs vessel doc- 
umentation records. 


The heyday of Pacific construction was 
in the 1939-1953 period when 2,500 vessels 
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were launched. More than 500 ships now being 
used on the west coast were constructed before 
1920 and approximately 500 have been launched 
since 1953. The oldest boat in Pacific service 
is a salmon purse seiner of 1891 vintage; a 
salmon troller dates to 1894. 


Of the approximately 6,600 craft in the 
Atlantic and Gulf of Mexico fisheries, 1,212 
were built before 1940 and only about 2,800 
were built during the past decade. The av- 
erage age of the East Coastfleet is 18 years. 
One group, the Chesapeake menhaden purse- 
seiner fleet, has not added any new vessels 
since 1951. 


The oldest fishing vessel operating out of 
an eastern United States port is the 45-foot 
Virginia, launched as a 2-masted schooner 
along Fish River, Alabama, in 1865 and con- 
verted to a commercial fishing craft in 1946. 
Two clam dredgers, one in New York and one 
in New Jersey, date to 1872; another New 
Jersey clammer was launched in 1873. A 
Gulf Coast shrimp vessel and a New England 
trawler date to 1874 and 1875; three men- 
haden vessels built in 1877 are still in ser- 
vice. 


The age study showed that the Chesapeake 
sail-driven oyster dredgers constitute the 
oldest fleet with an average of 52 years in 
service. The first one was built in 1881. 


U.S. Foreign Trade 


AIRBORNE IMPORTS OF FISHERY 
PRODUCTS, NOVEMBER-DECEMBER 1962: 


Airborne fishery imports into the United States showed 
what was probably a seasonal decline in November and De- 
cember 1962, In November 1962, airborne imports of 
shrimp were 43 percent below those in the previous month 
due mainly to a drop in arrivals from Panama and Vene- 
zuela, In December 1962, shrimp imports showed some 
recovery, but air shipments of finfish products fell toa 
very low level. 





Raw headless shrimp continued to make up the bulk of 
the airborne shrimp imports--in November 1962, shipments 
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consisted of 409,296 pounds of fresh or frozen raw headless, 
126,103 pounds of frozen peeled and deveined, and 6,502 
pounds of unclassified shrimp; in December 1962, shipments 
consisted of 649,881 pounds of fresh or frozen raw headless, 
99,035 pounds of frozen peeled and deveined, and 3,900 
pounds of unclassified shrimp. Almost 83 percent of the to- 
tal airborne shrimp imports in November and December 
1962 entered through the U, S, Customs District of Florida, 
The remainder entered through the Customs Districts of 
New Orleans (La.), Galveston (Tex.), Laredo (Tex.), Los 
Angeles (Calif.), and New York City, 


Airborne imports of shellfish other than shrimp in No- 
vember 1962 included 21,244 pounds of live spiny lobsters, 
70,920 pounds of spiny lobster tails, and 20,188 pounds of 
unclassified spiny lobster products, In December 1962, air- 





















































U.S. Airborne Imports of Fishery Products, 
January~December 1962 
\Product and November December Jan,~Dec, 
| Origin2 Qty.3/| Value#/ |Qty.3//Value4/| Qty.3/ |Value4/ 
1,000} US$ |1,000} US$ 1,000 US$ 
Lbs.| 1,000 | Lbs.] 1,000 | Lbs. | 1,000 
Fish 
MEOZICO . 0-0 09.0.0.0 600 153.2) 19.4 0.3 0.1 964.5, 160.3 
Azores There = = ™ = 25.7 5.7 
|Rumania ......+6- 0.6 4.6 i - 1.9 15.9 
Portugal ...csccces a - = 3 12,1 3.5 
COUN . ovens eens 0.8 O7] - - 22.1| 17.6 
Panama,.... ses ee 3 3 - = 7.8) 1.3 
Coste Rica. <<ccse ° ” * — 5.6) 0.9 
| British Honduras ...| 14.8. . 2.7] 5.6 1.2 39.8) 8.7 
x ch au wee 5.8 58.7 = = 13.9} 142.9 
|Denmark ..... 0.2 0.8 - = 1.1 3.3 
Other countries 0.9 1.3 2.2 0.9 4.0 3.5 
Total Ga 5 3.c's «os 176.3 88,2 8.1 2,2 | 1,098.5 363.6 
Shrimp: | 
URUNEDEED ssa so a0 6 31.1 15.9} 29,1 17.5 321.9) 164.2 
El Salvador .....2. 78.3) 45.7) 93.0} 60,5 716.5) 447.9 
Nicaragua ..... e0e 6.5 3.7] 12.2 4.0 | 1,008.6) 343.6 
Costa Rica... 3ss« 180.5; 89,.9/140,6) 67.4 819.9) 370.5 
POMAMS. ois sc eee] BSe 50.8 | 127.8) 85,0 | 1,867.1) 1,055.2 
| re 148.4) 86,9 | 346.8) 171.1 | 3,380.1) 1,815.3 | 
de oan AE he ae he - S - - 12,2 3.4 | 
BRGGO on a-ak os Ba ee - > | - - 24.7 9.0 
Netherlands Antilles . > ee eS = 3.1 2.7 
Menderes. wceccsveve 11.3 4.7; 3.3 1.9 39.8 25.2 
oe eee . | = = . 10,5 4.9 
Total shrimp..... 541.9] 297.6 | 752.8) 407.4 | 8,204.4) 4,241.9 
Shellfish other than shrimp: 
COMOGR w.estceccecr aa > * - 224.1 91,1 
British Honduras ...| 59.4) 55.4] 51.1] 42.9] 317.1) 219.3 
Honduras,.... ota 1.0 0.5 0.8} 0.6; 141.5) 104.5 
Costa Rica, . et ee) ey Te Oe 7.1 6.0 
ID ion te to ear vera = ° ° ee 1.0 1.0 
Jermsice .scccce ee - * 13.3 8.9} 43.3 30.2 
Netherlands Antilles .| 14,9 6.3 = » J 58.0 34.8 
VWetesuela. ..csca0% m ms 10,0 6.7 32,3 20.3 
memes. os et 0s eee 19,4) 10,8 6.3 5.7 94,0 61.6 
Guatemala... 1.4 0.6 > aa 12,9 6.3 
Leeward and Wind- 
ward Islands..... 4.7 1.8 2.6 1,0 31.3 11.9 
COL REGR «oa wre era a’ ¥ sd < 17,5) 15.6 18,7 16,2 
ORIGINS a ane, 0 ee - > ° ¥ 1.8 5.1 
Bouador .....-- ss ca aa 1,0 0.4 1.1 0.5 3.7 2.1 
El Salvador .....+. - > 0.9 0.5 7.1 5.1 
oe ee AP - - ° - 2.3 1.0 
Dominican Republic, . 4.1 2.8 3.5 1.8 33.2 28.3 
BOROMSS 5 3)6 6s ss oo, 24,97 4.5 5.0 1.3 37.5 12,3 
Other countries 7.2 9.8 a * 8.4 12,0 
Seas ee al 3 - me ee 
Total shellfish (ex- | 
| cluding shrimp). ..| 132.0 96.5 |113,6} 86,7 | 1,075.3) 669.1 
Eee ty Ae. 
ree Ce a 850,2| 482.3 |874,5| 496.3 [10,378,2| 5,274.6 























| 1/Imports into Puerto Rico from foreign countries are considered to be United States imports and 

| are included, But United States trade with Puerto Rico and with United States possessions and 

| trade between United States possessions are not included, 

| 2/When the country of origin is not known, the country of shipment is shown. 

| 3/Gross weight of shipments, including the weight of containers, wrappings, crates, and moisture 
content, 

| 4/F.o.b. point of shipment. Does not include U.S, import duties, air freight, or insurance, 

| Note: These data are included in the over-all import figures for total imports, i.e., these im- 

| _ ports are not to be added to other import data published, 





Source: United States Airborne General Imports of Merchandise, FT 380, November and Dec- 
ember 1962, U.S. Bureau of the Census. Tt : 
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borne spiny lobster arrivals consisted of 8,469 pounds of 
live lobsters, 101,748 pounds of lobster tails, and 900 
pounds of unclassified spiny lobster products. In November 
and December, the spiny lobster airborne imports origi- 
nated in Central and South American countries and entered 
through the Customs Districts of Florida, Galveston (Tex.), 
and Puerto Rico, 


The fish products imported by air in November 1962 in- 
cluded small but high-priced shipments of Rumanian and 
Iranian caviar which entered through the Customs District 
of New York, and 157,874 pounds of fish fillets (mostly 
from Mexico) all of which entered through the Customs Dis- 
trict of Florida, 


The data as issued do not show the state of all products-~- 
fresh, frozen, or canned-~but it is believed that the bulk of 
the airborne imports consists of fresh and frozen products, 


Shrimp accounted for 79 percent of the quantity and 80 
percent of the value of the total airborne imports of fishery 
products during 1962, Live northern lobsters from Canada, 
spiny lobsters, and fish fillets were some of the other im- 
portant fishery items imported by air in 1962, 


KOK KKK 


EDIBLE FISHERY PRODUCTS, 
MARCH 1963: 


Imports of fresh, frozen, and processed edible fish and shell- 
fish into the United States in March 1963 were up 5.6 percent in 
quantity and 8.1 percent in value from those in the previous 
month, Imports were moderately higher in March for frozen 
albacore tuna, canned tuna in brine, canned sardines in oil and 
not in oil, frozen shrimp, swordfish fillets, flounder fillets, cod 
fillets, and fish blocks and slabs. But there was a sharp drop in 
imports of frozen tuna other than albacore. 





Compared with the same month in 1962, imports in March 
1963 were down 7.0 percent in quantity, but the value of the 
imports was the same in both months. There was a heavy cut- 
back in imports of frozen tuna this March and imports were also 
down sharply for canned sardines in oil and canned tuna in brine. 
The decline was offset partly by much larger imports of canned 
sardines not in oil, frozen shrimp, and fish blocks and slabs. 


In the first 3 months of 1963, imports were down 1.1 percent 
in quantity and 2.4 percent in value as compared with the same 
period in 1962. Although the over-all totals were about the 
same in both years, there was considerable fluctuation in individ- 
ual import items, There was a large increase in 1963 in imports 
of canned sardines not in oil. Imports were also up for cod fillets, 
frozen tuna other than albacore, frozen salmon, frozen shrimp, 
seascallops, and frozen frog legs. On the other hand, imports were 
down for frozen albacore tuna, canned tuna in brine, canned sar- 


U.S. Imports and Exports of Edible Fishery Products, 
March 1963 with Comparisons 


(excluding fresh 
& ee 3.1} 3.7] 11,0] 10.1] 1.2] 1. 4,1 


sauces, juice, 
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dines in oil, canned salmon, flounder fillets, haddock fillets, 
and fresh and frozen lobster, 


Exports of processed fish and shellfish from the United States 
in March 1963 were down 26,2 percent in quantity and 7.7 per- 
cent in value from those in the previous month. Most of the 
decline was concentrated in exports of the lower-priced products 
such as canned mackerel, canned sardines not in oil, and canned 
squid, although shipments of canned shrimp were also down. The 
decline was offset partly by a sharp increase in exports of the 
higher-priced canned salmon. 


Compared with the same month in 1962, exports in March 
1963 were down 16.2 percent in quantity and 7.7 percent in 
value. Again, the decline was due mainly to a drop in ex- 
ports of the lower-priced products, which was offset partly by 
larger shipments of canned salmon, 


Processed fish and shellfish exports in the first 3 months 
of 1963 were up 8.9 percent in quantity and 2.5 percent in 
value from those in the same period of 1962. Exports of the 
lower-priced canned squid (principally to Greece and the 
Philippines) showed the greatest increase. Exports were also up 
for canned salmon, canned sardines not in oil, and canned 
shrimp. But there was a decline in exports of canned mack- 


erel. 
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FISHERY LANDINGS, 1962: 

Landings of fish and shellfish at Virginia 
ports during 1962 totaled 453.9 million 
pounds valued at $21.3 million. Compared 
with 1961, this was an increase of 10 per- 
cent in quantity, but a decrease of 12 per- 
cent in value. In addition to the above land- 
ings, the seed oyster harvest amounted to 
1.3 million Virginia bushels, valued at about 
$1.5 million. 





The 1962 catch of menhaden for process- 
ing into meal, oil, and solubles as well as 
for bait accounted for 322.8 million pounds-- 
71 percent of the total catch of all species. 
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Virginia landings of certain species, 1962 and 1961. 


The alewife or river-herring catch was 
impressive, totaling 26.9 million pounds-- 
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a 73-percent increase over 1961. Practically 
the entire catch of alewives is taken in two 
months. The financial return for the com- 
paratively few fishermen in the alewife fishery 
is substantial--more than one-half million 
dollars in 1962. 


Shad, which are caught with alewives, 
showed almost the same proportionate in- 
crease (66 percent). The catch of spot almost 
doubled that of 1961. 


There was a liberal catch of hardblue crabs 
in 1962, amounting to 51.8 million pounds, 
with a value to fishermen of $2.6 million--a 
poundage gain over 1961 of 18 percent anda 
record year. In contrast to the trend in the 
production of hard blue crabs, the supply of 
soft-shell and peeler crabs was down nearly 
50 percent in 1962 from the preceding year. 


There were sharp declines in the 1962 
landings of certain species, particularly 
oysters, which have always furnished the bulk 
of the State's fishery dollars. In 1962, this 
item dropped 30 percent in quantity and value 
below 1961. Oyster production in 1962 was 
the smallest in the 44 years for which records 
are available since 1880, with the exception 
of 1937 when the catch was slightly less. An- 
other scarce item in 1962 was the croaker. 
Landings of this species in 1962 were a little 
above 1 million pounds--the lowest recorded 
catch since 1891. 





Wholesale Prices 


EDIBLE FISH AND SHELLFISH, 
MAY 1963: 

In May this year the wholesale price trends for edible 
fishery products (fresh, frozen, and canned) were mixed, 
Generally higher prices for fresh fish and shellfish were 
partially offset by a further decline in the canned fish sub- 
group index and lower prices for frozen shrimp and halibut, 
The over-all wholesale price index at 115.9 increased 2,0 
percent from April to May this year. Compared with the 
same month in 1962 the wholesale price index in May this 
year was down 2.9 percent, 





Seasonal declines in the landings of haddock at New 
England ports plus an improvement in the quality of fresh- 
water fish varieties from the Great Lakes resulted in an 
8,.3-percent increase in the May 1963 drawn, dressed, or 
whole finfish subgroup as compared with the previous 
month, Ex~-vessel prices at Boston for drawn haddock in 
mid-May this year were up 37.9 percent from the mid- 
April price, and increased sharply from May a year ago, 
With the arrival on the market of halibut from this sea- 
son’s North Pacific catch, prices for the fresh and frozen 
product dropped 10.5 percent from April to May. Frozen 
halibut stocks from last season’s catch were heavy in 
May and prices started to decline, Compared with the 
same month a year ago when ex~vessel halibut prices were 
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Wholesale Average Prices and Indexes for Edible Fish and Shellfish, May 1963 with Comparisons 
Point of Avg. Prices1/ Indexes 
Group, Subgroup, and Item Specification Pricing Unit (eee (1957-59=100) 
May Apr. et Apr. | Mar.| May 
1963 | 1963 19 1963 | 1963} 1962 
ALL FISH & SHELLFISH (Fresh, Frozen, & Canned) ...ccecsccvvsvcsrscsecccves 115.9! 113.6) 117.3) 119.4 
Fresh & Frouen Fishery Products: . . « « « 6 0 6.6 9.6 6 6 5 ss 5 0 06 8 2 5 122.4| 117.7) 123.0) 118.1 
eo CM . «50s 0 head ss bb os 8 b's 4d 115.4] 106.6] 121.2/ 119.9 
Haddock, Ige., offshore, drawn, fresh ... . ./Boston BB. as ~08 86.2, 62.5, 91.9 i 
Halibut, West., 20/80 Ibs., drsd., fresh or froz. ./New York |Ib. 36 A0 105.9] 118.3] 122.2) 122.2 
Salmon, king, lge, & med., drsd., fresh or froz. .|New York |Ib. 92 88 127.5) 122.3] 132.7) 139.7 
Whitefish, L.Superior, drawn, fresh ... . . .|Chicago lb, 14 -70 1104; 104.5; 100.7} 106.0 
Yellow pike. J..Michigan & Huron, rnd.. fresh . .[New York |Ib. 66 A2 108.1} 68.8} 113.0) 116.3 
Processed, Fresh (Fish & Pabst: o.'6. = 0.% 0 elm te 6 16 bie Wp) ty ey ene ensue 133.9| 127.7) 125.5) 119.7 
Fillets, haddock, smi., skins on, 20-Ib, tins . . .|Boston Ib. 40 32 95.9| 76.5| 94.7 20-1] 
Shrimp, lge. (26-30 count), headless, fresh .. .jNew York |b, 1.15 1.10 134.8] 128.9] 125.4] 119.6 
Oysters, shucked, standards ...... . . {Norfolk gal. | 8.25 8.00 139.1} 134.9} 130.7) 126.5 
Processed, Froten (fish & Sieliishh | 2s 2 cS Sige bs Secs 2 5 se ees 114,0| 114.4] 117,3| 110,2 
Fillets; Flounder, skinless, 1-lb, pkg. ... . .|/Boston lb. 39 39 98.9} 97.6) 97.6} 100.1 
Haddock, sml., skins on, 1-Ib. pkg. . . .|/Boston lb, 35 34 102.6} 99.7] 108.5) 96.7 
_ Ocean perch, lge., skins on 1-Ib. pkg. . .|/Boston Ib. 34 34 117.5} 117.5) 117.5) 110.4 
Shrimp, lge. (26-30 count), brown, 5-lb, pkg. . .|Chicago lb. 1,02 1.04 120.4] 122.8) 123.4) 116.8 
Canned Fishery Products; .. 1.1. see ec 00 peewee reeseee ses | 1049) 1068) 107.7} 122.1 
Salmon, pink, No. 1 tall (16 0z.), 48 cans/cs. .. {Seattle cs. | 24.25 | 24.25 105.7} 105.7] 107.9] 124.2 
Tuna, It, meat, chunk, No. 1/2 tuna (61/2 oz.), 
48 cans/cS, «2. oe eee eee ee 0 oo © fLosAngelesics, | 11.25 | 11.75 99.9} 104.4] 104.4) 107.9 
Mackerel, jack, Calif., No. 1 tall (15 0z.), 
48 cans/cs, . «eee + oe eo oo ow ow eo © LOSAngelesics, | 5.90 | 5.90 |2/100.0|2/100.0/2/100.0/3/18.5 
Sardines, Maine, keyless oil, 1/4 drawn Fa = ba 
(3-3/4 02.), 100 cans/es. . «2+. ee « NewYork |es. | 9.06 | 9.06 | 116.2] 116.2] 116.2) 164.3 
1/Represent average prices for one day (Monday or Tuesday) during the week in which the 15th of the month occurs, These 
prices are published as indicators of movement and not necessarily absolute level. Daily Market News Service "Fishery 
Products Reports" should be referred to for actual prices. 
2/One commodity has been dropped in the fishery products index as of December 1962--"Sardines, Calif., tom. pack No, 1 
oval (15-0z.), 24 cans/cs,""--and replaced in the fishery products index by--"Mackerel, jack, Calif., No, 1 tall (15-oz.), 
48 cans/cs."" Under revised procedures by the Bureau of Labor Statistics all new products enter wholesale price indexes 
at 100. 
3/Based on Calif. sardines and not directly comparable with new subgroup item (jack mackerel) for January-May 1963, 








much higher, halibut prices this May were down 13.3 per- 

cent, Prices were higher than the previous month for oth- 
er products in the subgroup~-salmon at New York City (up 
4,3 percent), fresh round yellow pike (up 57.1 percent), and 
whitefish at Chicago up 5.6 percent, 


Higher prices this May for all products in the processed 
fresh fish and shellfish subgroup resulted in a 4,9-percent 
increase from the previous month. As compared with May 
1962, the price index for the subgroup this May was 11.9 
percent higher, Lighter supplies of fresh haddock fillets at 
Boston resulted in a 25,4-percent increase from April to 
May this year, with prices for that product up 19.7 percent 
from May 1962, Fresh shrimp prices at New York City this 
May were up 4.6 percent and were higher by 12.7 percent 
from May last year. Shucked oyster prices at Norfolk in- 
creased 3,1 percent from the previous month and were up 
10,0 percent as compared with May 1962, 


The subgroup price index for processed frozen fish and 
shellfish was unchanged from April to May this year but 
was up 3,4 percent from May 1962, As compared with the 
previous month, the higher May 1963 prices for frozen fil- 
lets of flounder (up 1.3 percent) and haddock fillets (up 2.9 





percent) were cancelled out by a 2,0-percent drop in fro- 
zen shrimp prices at Chicago, There was no change from 
the previous month in prices for ocean perch fillets but 
they were 6,4 percent higher than the May 1962 prices, 
When compared with May a year earlier, prices were high- 
er for all products in the subgroup except flounder fillets. 


Canned tuna was the only item affecting the May 1963 
canned fishery products subgroup index, The May sub- 
group price index at 104.9 dropped 1.8 percent from the 
previous month and was 14,1 percent lower than in May 
1962, Lower May prices for canned tuna were the direct 
result of a sales drop estimated at about 30 percent. Lib- 
eral stocks of canned tuna during May bore indications of 
an imminent marketing problem despite lower 1963 tuna 
landings, imports, and canned pack than in the 5-month pe- 
riod of the previous year, 


May 1963 prices for other canned products in the sub- 
group were unchanged from the preceding month but were 
considerably lower than in the same month a year earlier, 
Stocks of canned pink salmon and Maine sardines were lib- 
eral in May and there was also some concern expressed on 
the marketing of those products, 
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International 


CENTRAL AMERICA 


REGIONAL FISHERIES DEVELOPMENT: 

Guatemala, El Salvador, Honduras, Nica- 
ragua, and Costa Rica have been considering 
joint development of the marine fisheries of 
their region. One plan would involve a United 
Nations Special Fund project. If this approach 
were decided upon and if a request by those 
countries were to receive the approval of the 
Special Fund, the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization (FAO) would presumably be called 
upon to be the executing agency for the proj- 
ect. 





FISH MEAL 


















































Peru, and South Africa/South-West Africa, Exports of fish 
meal by FEO countries during January-February 1963 were 
up 12.6 percent while their total production was up 6,8 per- 
cent from that in the same period of the previous year, 


During the first 2 months of 1963, Peru accounted for 
83.0 percent of total fish-meal exports by FEO countries, 
followed by Iceland with 5,4 percent, South Africa with 5,2 
percent, Norway with 4.5 percent, and Angola with 1.9 per- 
cent, (Regional Fisheries Attache for Europe, United States 
Embassy, Copenhagen, May 8, 1963.) 


KKK KK 


WORLD PRODUCTION: 


March 1963: World production of fish meal in March1963 
was up 10.3 percent from that in the same month of 1962, ac- 
cording to preliminary data from the International Associa- 
tion of Fish Meal Manufacturers. 











Most of the principal countries producing fish meal sub- 
mit data to the Association monthly (table). 





















































PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS FOR World Fish Meal Production by Countries, March 1963 
SELECTED COUNTRIES, FEBRUARY 1963: a page og 
Member countries of the Fish Meal Exporters’ Organiza- Country ae 
tion (FEO) account for about 90 percent of world exports of 1963 | 1962 1963 | 1962 
fish meal. The FEO countries are Angola, Iceland, Norway, : 
pe eceser (Metric Tons)...... 
Table 1 - Exports of Fish Meal by Member Countries ReMMGGR 606 6 0 hee we be 4,848 6,554) 25,613] 31,094 
of the FEO, February 1963 rer a 5,499 8,180; 18,611] 15,850 
hi ETE 1,100 1,100 3,300 3,300 
February Jan,~Feb, (German Federal Republic] 8,110 8,240} 19,872] 19,819 
Country 1963 | 1962 1963 | 1962 n-gage aes aes ON 1/ 500 1/ 1,100 
- = ; OE stk 'e'e ois 4's easy 2/ 2,672| 2/3,616| 6,469 
ere (1,000 Metric Tons)..... POPE ee ET Ce 324 322 1,207] 1,388 
United Kingdom ...... 7,080 6,930} 20,003} 17,515 
Angola.......se0- 2.8 2.8 5.7 6.4 United States........ 2,420] 3,851] 7,075] 8,203 
Iceland ...ceeseee 7.3 6.1 16.4 15.1 UM 6 one he ee Rak 1,648 2,819] 7,553] 8,452 
INorway ..... . . 5.5 4.9 13.7 14,9 i POR aE 5,441 | 6,054| 21,470] 13,229 
POPU we ccccces ooe 1104.1 86.4 251.3 211.0 INOPWAY . wccce wcece 3,664 4,959| 10,370] 12,778 
South Africa (incl. WOCE. ws baw ates 122,030] 83,062] 313,537 |239,016 
S, W. Africa) 2. 8.9 12,9 15.7 36,2 South Africa (including 
South-West Africa)... | 21,4 0 0 2,950 
Total .sssseves [4908 1118.1 302.8 | 283.6 x snaeBhade ate sondsr eh eae 
- Doe 6 os e's ee een 183,623 |166,543 | 500,316 | 451,163 
Table 2 - Production of Fish Meal by Member Countries paeeoees a 
a nm avaua . 
of the FEO, February 1963 2/Data available only for January-February 1963. 
en i — INote: Belgium, Chile, Japan, and Morocco do not report their fish meal production to 
February Jan,-Feb, the International Association of Fish Meal Manufacturers at present. 
Country 1963 | 1962 1963 | 1962 
. .«.«. (1,000 Metric Tons)..... The increase in fish meal production in March 1963 was 
due mainly to greater output in Peru which accounted for 
men, hn MERE ° 2.9 2.4 5.5 5.7 66.5 percent of world production during the month, In Janu- 
ee coe 6.6 5.8 16,1 7.2 ary~ March 1963, Peru accounted for 62,7 percent of total 
INorway aa w he eu 3.0 3.7 6.7 7.8 fish meal production, 
POTU coccccesors ° 45.9 77.0 191.5 156.0 
South Africa (incl, World fish meal production during the first 3 months of 
Be We tele isvase 15.9 26.9 25.7 41.4 1963 was 10.9 percent greater than in the same period of the 
previous year, Production in early 1963 was boosted by rec~ 
Total .wccscoes 74.3 1115.8 245.5 218.1 ord landings of anchoveta in Peru and record landings of her~ 
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ring in Iceland, The increase was partly offset by a sharp 
drop in production in South Africa, 


kok ok ok ok 
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February 1963: World production of fish meal in Febru- 
ary 1963 was 23.3 percent below that in the same month in 
1962, according to preliminary data from the International 
Association of Fish Meal Manufacturers. 


Most of the principal countries producing fish meal sub- 
mit data to the Association monthly (table). 
































World Fish Meal Production by Countries, February 1963 
February Jan,~Feb, 
Country 
1963 1962 1963 | 1962 
os ese aS (Metric Tons)...... 
a eee ee 13,249 | 10,098} 20,765; 24,540 
RRMGIC 6 06? blew a: oie 3 6,994 4,445) 13,112 7,670 
France ..cccceccecsece 1,100 1,100; 2,200 2,200 
German Federal Republic 5,787 5,968; 11,762] 11,579 
Netherlands......... 1/ 600 1/ 600 
RED ve save} be bis aw ke “W'le 8 1,531 | 1,883 3,616 3,797 
oe rR are rr 439 | 368 883 1,066 
United Kingdom ...... 6,480} 4,834) 12,923] 10,585 
United States ....cece0 2,583 1,874) 4,655 4,352 
ee eS en ee 2,949 2,355 5,905 5,633 
ROUEN «teow ee. cee ss 6,553 5,754] 16,029 7,175 
OWN one wee wa eee 3,047 3,738 6,706 7,819 
OTR: 6.2 35ee alee .. | 45,848 | 76,975]/191,507 | 155,954 
South Africa (including 
South-West Africa) . 16,108 | 26,950} 26,630] 41,650 
| 
Teta. <i vawwie eee 112,668 |146,942|316,693 | 284,620 
1/Data not available. 
Note: Belgium, Chile, Japan, and Morocco do not report their fish meal production to 
the International Association of Fish Meal Manufacturers at present. 











The decline in world fish meal production in February 
1963 was due mainly to a drop in output in South Africa and 
Peru, Although Peruvian reduction plants were handicapped 
by tax and labor problems, Peru still accounted for 40.7 per- 
cent of world production this February, In January~ Febru- 
ary 1963, Peru accounted for 60.5 percent of total fish meal* 
production, 


World fish meal production during the first 2 months of 
1963 was 11,3 percent greater than in the same period of the 
previous year, Production in early 1963 was boosted by rec~- 
ord landings of anchoveta in Peru, record landings of herring 
in Iceland, and increased landings of industrial fish in Den- 
mark, The increase was partly offset by a sharp drop in 
production in South Africa, 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 


SECOND WORLD FISHING GEAR CONGRESS 


FISHING-FLEET OPERATIONS 
DESCRIBED BY JAPANESE EXPERTS: 

In 1962, eleven Japanese fleets, including 
some 400 catcher vessels, sailed after salm- 
on; about 45 fleets, including 2,000 catcher 
vessels, went long-lining for tuna. 
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What are fleet operations? How many ves- 
sels are involved? What differences are 
there between this kind of fishing and normal 
commercial fishing? These and many other 
questions were discussed at the Food and 
Agriculture Organization's (FAO) Second 
World Fishing Gear Congress, held in Lon- 
don, May 27-31, 1963. 


Fleet operations by the Japanese and oth- 
er nations are a relatively new phase of com- 
mercial fishing. They have come about 
through crowding of the home seas and con- 
sequent expansion into distant waters. 


Japan was the first of the major fishing 
nations to experience such economic pres- 
sure and to venture farther afield because 
her inshore waters are strictly regulated 
and heavily fished. The Japanese now fish 
for tuna throughout the tropical seas of the 
world. They use drift nets for salmon, bot- 
tom long-lines for food fish, tangle nets and 
pots for crab, and trawls for a number of 
species throughout the North Pacific. 


The Japanese have had the longest experi- 
ience in this new field. It is for this reason 
that five Japanese papers on various aspects 
of fleet operations were presented at the Con- 
gress. 


Japanese fleets consist of 1 or 2 mother- 
ships (anywhere from 4,000-8,000 tons). 
Such motherships act as headquarters for 
the catcher vessels and, insome cases, car- 
ry them aboard. They are also used as fac- 
toryships in which the catch is processed to 
the final marketable product. The ships are 
equipped for canning and quick-freezing and 
sometimes include a reduction plant in which 
fish waste is processed into fish meal and 
fish oil, so that the catch is fully used. 


The catcher vessels, anywhere from 20 
to 100 in number, are either large enough to 
make long voyages under their own power, 
or are carried "piggy-back"' aboard the moth- 
ership. 


The fleet is serviced by several larger 
supply-transport vessels, which bring water, 
fuel, and provisions to the fleet and carry 
the catch back to the home port. Such a sup- 
ply service is essential, for the fleets are 
sometimes away from their home port for 
several months at a time. 
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One of the big differences in technique 
between fleet operations and ordinary com- 
mercial fishing is that with the former the 
catch has to be frequently transferred, often 


daily, from the catcher vessel to the mother- 
ship; and also transferred in processed form 


from the mothership to transport vessels. 
This is achieved in a number of ways, either 
hauling up baskets of fish by winches when 
the vessels are alongside each other in fair 
weather, or using special containers dragged 


through the sea from one vessel to another in 


rough weather. 


Sometimes the cod end (detachable end of 


the trawl) is attached to a floating buoy which 


emits a radio signal to guide the mothership 
to the catch, 


Another way in which fleet operations dif- 
fer from ordinary commercial fishing is the 
system of fleet searching, in which all the 
various units of the fleet collect information 


on oceanographic, meteorological and fishing 
conditions, and report back to the mothership. 


Acting on this information, catcher vessels 


are then sent out on assignment to promising 


fishing grounds. 


Fleet operations by the Japanese are a 
complex form of commercial fishing. The 
fleets are given tonnage and time deadlines 


and are bound by numerous restrictions. For 


example, they are sent into specific areas 
which are predetermined by international a- 
greement, availability of fleet vessels, and 
fishing potential, largely based on previous 
fishing experience. Scouting vessels move 
ahead of the fleet and report back, allowing 
some mobility within this predetermined 
area, 


One paper presented at the Congress by 
the Japanese described bottom long-lining 
for cod and sablefish on the continental 
slopes of the Bering Sea. Some 30 catcher 


boats are used, all equipped with radio direc- 


tion finders, echo-sounders, and radiotele- 
phones. 


Fleet fishing for king crab (weighing as 
much as 10 pounds, and measuring 4 feet 
across) in the North Pacific is described 
in a second Japanese paper. Motherships 
accompanied by 4 clipper vessels and 10 
"kawasaki'' vessels, carried about on the 
mothership, search for schools of crab dur- 
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ing the spawning and feeding migration sea- 
sons. They use tangle nets of nylon, which 
are set and hauled up after 3 or 4 days, the 
catch being then transferred to the mother- 
ship for quick freezing. More than 500 men 
make up the crews of such a fleet. 


A third Japanese paper described salmon 
fishing in the North Pacific, which is subject 
to many national and international regula- 
tions. Motherships equipped for canning, 
quick-freezing, and waste reduction, are ac- 
companied by about 36 catcher vessels. 
These catcher vessels range over some 50 
square miles daily, after which they unload 
their catch into the mothership. Scouting 
vessels explore outside the fleet territory, 
provided other fleets are not operating in 
these adjacent waters, and steer the fleet 
toward more promising fishing. The nets 
used by the catcher vessels are mainly of 
nylon twine, but these are sometimes inter- 
spersed with 'invisible'' monofilament nets 
into which the fish stray. In the off-season 
those vessels are used to transport cargo 
or frozen fish. 


Fleet-trawling operations in the North 
Pacific and the Bering Sea was the subject 
of a fourth Japanese paper. It described 
such a fleet in some detail, as well as trans- 
fer of catch at sea. Factoryships equipped 
for freezing, canning, filleting, or the pro- 
duction of fish meal or oil, are accompanied 
by some 25 Danish seiners. Sometimes they 
are accompanied by some 20 bull trawlers 
and 10 Danish seiners. The fleet operations 
last five months. If the seas are rough, a 
40-meter (131 feet) long connection wire is 
used between the catcher vessels and the 
mothership for use in running baskets con- 
taining the daily catch. 


KK OK ok 


PROSPECTIVE DEVELOPMENTS IN 
THE HARVESTING OF MARINE FISHES: 
Two possible developments in world fish- 
ing which were discussed at the Food and 
Agriculture Organization's (FAO) Second 
World Fishing Gear Congress held in Lon- 
don are (1) floating plastic logs which se- 
cretly detect and report on schools of fish 
congregated around them, and (2) unmanned 
sonar stations which identify passing fish 
schools using an "electronic library." 





Such developments were brought out in 
one of the papers entitled '' Prospective De- 
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velopments in the Harvesting of Marine Fish- 
es,'' which stated that recent developments in 
the industrial, military and space fields have 
brought many such ideas much closer to prac- 
tical application, and that they can help to im- 
prove the harvesting of the world's fishery 
resources. 


Developments in space technology are only 
one example of continually accelerating tech- 
nological progress. Many of the experiments 
described at FAO's first Congress only six 
years ago have since proved themselves and 
have been integrated into commercial fishing. 
Possibilities discussed at this Second Con- 
gress may be production-line items at the 
next. 


Striking progress has been made in the 
last 30 years in man's efforts to harvest pro- 
teins from the sea. Such progress must con- 
tinue for the oceans of the world contain the 
greatest supply of animal protein available 
to mankind, and offer a tremendous potential 
in providing adequate food for the presently 
undernourished half of the world's popula- 
tion, 


Rapid strides made in the development of 
electronic and acoustical devices have given 
fishermen better navigational and fish-detec- 
tion methods, Radar, widely adopted by fish- 
ing fleets after the war, has increased the 
capability of inshore navigation and allowed 
greater safety in around-the-clock operations. 
Adoption of acoustical devices and sonar for 
fisheries has yielded a wide assortment of 
echo-sounders and ASDIC which are now al- 
most universally used in major fisheries. 


A startling picture of what fishing in the 
future might be like may be described as fol- 
lows. 


An array of chattering teletype machines 
disgorge an unending mass of hydrological 
data. Fisheries programmers feed this sta- 
tistical information to computers, and from 
it process regular biological, oceanographic, 
and meteorological reports. These reports, 
transmitted to the world's fishing centers 
form the basis for planning, detecting, har- 
vesting, and processing operations. This 
basic information arrives through a satellite 
communications system link-up between the 
teletype machines at "hydro-central' and a 
pattern of unmanned buoys spread throughout 
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the fishing grounds. These buoys are linked 
in turn to instruments located at various 
depths within the sea itself. 


Often these statistical reports would re- 
quire further on-the-spot investigation through 
automatic contact with the buoys closest to 
the schools of fish. It could be through air- 
craft equipped with laserscopes for visually 
probing the depths, or through hydrofoil re- 
search craft equipped with high-speed, self- 
propelled submersible television vehicles. 
Once the order has gone out to concentrate 
on a specific area, aircraft might scatter 
chemical pellets to attract the fish by odor 
and taste towards the main fishing fleet. 
The fleet itself might be equipped with re- 
mote-controlled underwater vehicles capa- 
ble of producing electrical, sonic, or bubble 
barriers to guide the fish toward the fleet. 


INTERNATIONAL WHALING COMMISSION 


NEW COMMISSIONER 
APPOINTED BY CANADA: 

The appointment of Dr. W. M. Sprules, 
of Ottawa, Special Assistant to the Deputy 
Minister of Fisheries, as Canadian Com- 
missioner to the 18-nation International 
Whaling Commission has been announced 
by the Canadian Government. The annual 
meeting of the Commission was scheduled 
to begin July 1, 1963, in London. The new 
Commissioner replaces the late George R. 
Clark, former Deputy Minister, who died 
last February. Dr. Sprules is also a Cana- 
dian member of the International Pacific 
Halibut Commission and the International 
North Pacific Fur Seal Commission. 





NORTH PACIFIC FISHERIES COMMISSION 


FORMER COMMISSION ASSOCIATE 
ELECTED NEW CHAIRMAN: 

Dr. A. W. H. Needler of Canada has been 
elected chairman of the International North 
Pacific Fisheries Commission. He is also 
the newly-appointed Deputy Minister of Fish- 
eries for Canada, and will fill the unexpired 
portion of the term of the late chairman, 
George R. Clark, who died suddenly during 
a Commission meeting in Tokyo on Febru- 
ary 13, 1963. 





The new chairman, who was Director of 
the Biological Station of the Fisheries Re- 
search Board of Canada at Nanaimo, B. C,, 
until he became Deputy Minister in April, 
has long been associated with the work of 
the Commission, He has represented Cana- 
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da as a scientist-member of the Commis- 
sion's Committee on Biology and Research 
since its establishment in 1954 and has con- 
tinuously directed Canada's participation in 
the Commission's high seas research pro- 
grams. As chairman, he will preside over 
Commission activities until the conclusion 
of the Commission's annual meeting, to be 


held in Vancouver in October-November 1963. 


NORTH PACIFIC FISHERIES CONVENTION 


NEGOTIATIONS REVIEWED BY 
JAPANESE NEWSPAPER: 


A Japanese newspaper, Yomiuri, looking forward to the 
Japan-United States-Canada Fisheries Negotiations for re- 
vision of the North Pacific Fisheries Convention which be- 
gan at Washington, D. C., on June 6, 1963, predicted a hard 
battle. On May 15, the paper viewed the negotiations as 
follows: 





‘‘Negotiations for revising the Japan~ United States-Can- 
ada Fisheries Treaty will be started on June 6, 1963, The 
negotiations will be focused on the question of how to set~ 
tle the confrontation between Japan, Japan wishes to have 
the unequal treaty, forced upon her during the Occupation, 
finally revised to an equal treaty by some means or other. 
The United States and Canada, on the other hand, wish to con- 
tinue the ban on Japan’s fishing for salmon, salmon-trout, 
halibut and herring in the area east of longitude 175 degrees 
west which comprises about half of the north Pacific area, 
Both sides at present are taking the stand of not recognizing 
the other side’s views, and the outcome of the negotiations 
cannot be predicted at this time. However, Japan, the United 
States and Canada are agreed on the point that a non-treaty 
state following the breakdown of negotiations should not be 
permitted, It is expected therefore that they will manage to 
reach some compromise or other even if the negotiations 
have hard sailing. 


‘The reasons why the Japan-United States-Canada Fish- 
eries Treaty is unequal can be boiled down to the following 
two points: First, the United States and Canada, though they 
are fishing for salmon, salmon-trout, halibut and herring in 
their own territorial waters, still deny to Japan the right to 
fish for these fish in the high seas of the north Pacific area 
east of 175 degrees West Longitude. Second, Japan alone is 
placed under an obligation to punish violating boats, Itis a 
principle recognized under the International Law of the Sea 
that all countries have equal right of fishing in the high seas. 
In the Japan United States-Canada Fisheries Treaty, how- 
ever, ‘freedom of the high seas’ is made completely mean- 
ingless on the strength of the ‘principle of voluntary absten- 
tion,’ 


‘‘According to the ‘principle of voluntary abstention,’ a 
country having had no fishing record in the past even in the 
case of high seas must voluntarily abstain from fishing when 
the following three conditions exist: (1) scientific surveys 
clarify: that the resources of a specific fish will be decreased 
if fishing operations are increased; (2) the country in ques- 
tion is taking effective measures for the preservation of re- 
sources; and (3) the fish in question is a subject for exten- 
sive scientific research for the maintenance of resources, 
This principle, however, is maintained only by America and 
Canada, and is only a minority opinion always rejected at In- 
ternational Conferences on the Law of the Sea, Therefore, of 
the numerous International Fisheries Treaties, the Japan- 
United States~Canada Fisheries Treaty is the only treaty 
adopting the principle of voluntary abstention, In this sense, 
too, it can be said that the treaty is very unequal toward Ja- 
pan, With regard to the punishment of violating boats, too, 
control for the protection of resources is significant only 
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. 
when fishermen of the controlling country receive benefits, 
and it is nothing but inequality for them to be punished in or- 
der to protect the fishing benefits monopolized by America 
and Canada, 


‘‘There may arise this question: ‘Wasn't it strange to con- 
clude such an unequal treaty to begin with?’ Looking back at 
the circumstances at the time the Treaty was concluded, how- 
ever, there are many factors which made it inevitable, con- 
sidering the relationship between the victorious country and 
the defeated country. The first conference for Japan~United 
States-Canada fisheries negotiations was held in Tokyo in No- 
vember 1951. At that time, American and Canadian fisher- 
men strongly insisted on shutting out Japanese fisheries, and 
there was an increasing tendency in the United States and 
Canada to ‘oppose an early conclusion of the Peace Treaty 
with Japan unless Japanese fisheries were restricted by a 
fisheries treaty.’ Japan had to choose between a peace treaty 
and her fisheries in the north Pacific, and ultimately sacri- 
ficed the latter to some extent for the sake of the Peace 
Treaty. Thus, with American and Canadian assertions accept- 
ed, the Japan-United States-Canada Fisheries Treaty (for- 
mally the International Treaty Concerning Fisheries on the 
High Seas of the North Pacific) was signed in May 1952, and 
took effect on June 12, 1953. 


‘*Thereafter, the annual conference held once a year dis- 
cussed the question of ‘whether or not the three conditions 
for voluntary abstention still exist.’ As a result, Japanese 
assertions have been recognized to some extent, and most of 
the herring fishing and halibut fishing in the east Bering Sea 
have been freed from the aforesaid conditions, However, 
America and Canada showed no signs of yielding to Japan on 
salmon and salmon-trout which are of the highest value in 
fisheries, Even this year, when the period for revising the 
Treaty.after ten years in effect, which is provided for by the 
treaty itself, has come, these countries have shown on every 
occasion the attitude of continuing the Treaty based on the 
‘principle of voluntary abstention,’ 


‘Japan, on the other hand, cannot yield an inch because, 
if she again accedes to the unfair ‘voluntary abstention prin- 
ciple’ at this time when she can negotiate on an equal footing, 
the Soviet Union will also, as a matter of course, try to re- 
vise the Japan~Soviet Fisheries Treaty three years hence by 
similarly incorporating into it the ‘voluntary abstention prin- 
ciple’ in order to shut out Japan from salmon and salmon- 
trout fisheries. However, if Japan should announce abroga~ 
tion of the Treaty with the confrontation between the two 
sides unremoved, and if they should have no treaty any long- 
er as a consequence, America would very likely take the re~ 
taliatory step of banning imports of frozen and canned tuna, 
In either case, Japan would no doubt be driven into a difficult 
position, 


‘*Such being the circumstances, the Japanese side intends 
to send to the negotiations a delegate who has considerable 
political ability. It seems that Agriculture-Forestry Minis- 
ter Shigemasa is considering Agriculture-Forestry Vice- 
Minister Ito, who is well known among American and Cana-~ 
dian officials in charge of fisheries affairs, as he was for- 
merly the Director General of the Fisheries Agency. Es~ 
pecially at this time when there is a worldwide tendency 
for each country to restrict other countries fishing on the 
high seas adjacent to its territorial waters, as is clear from 
the conflict between Brazil and France over the fishing for 
lobsters, it may be said that the result of the forthcoming 
negotiations will be watched with keen interest throughout 
the world.’’ (United States Embassy, Tokyo, May 23, 1963.) 


* KK KK 


MEETING BEGAN JUNE 6, 1963: 
Delegations of Canada, Japan, and the 
United States met in Washington, D. C., on 
June 6, 1963, to discuss the International 
Convention for the High Seas Fisheries of 
the North Pacific Ocean. The meeting was 





expected to last 2 or 3 weeks. 
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Former Senator Benjamin A. Smith of 
Gloucester, Mass., headed the United States 
Delegation with the rank of Ambassador. 
The Delegation included advisers from the 
United States Congress, as well as from 
Government and industry. 


The tripartite treaty, which was the subject 
of discussion, entered into force in 1953. Its 
objective was to ensure the maximum sus- 
tained productivity of the fishery resources 
of the North Pacific Ocean. The treaty has a 
minimum duration of 10 years, which elapsed 
on June 12, 1963. Following that date, any one 
of the three Governments may terminate the 
treaty upon one year's notice. The June meet- 
ing originated from a request by the Japanese 
Government for such discussions. 


NORTHWEST ATLANTIC FISHERIES COMMISSION 


CANADA APPOINTS NEW COMMISSIONERS: 

The appointment of two new Commission- 
ers, and the reappointment of a third, to rep- 
resent Canada on the International Commis- 
sion for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries 
(ICNAF) was announced on May 31, 1963, by 
the Canadian Fisheries Minister. The new 
Commissioners are W. C. MacKenzie, Di- 
rector of Economics Service, Department of 
Fisheries of Canada, Ottawa, and Paul P. 
Russell, who is associated with a cold-stor- 
age firm in St. John's, Newfoundland. J. 
Howard MacKichan of Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
was reappointed as a Commissioner. (Infor- 
mation Service, Canadian Department of 
Fisheries, Ottawa, May 31, 1963.) 





SOUTH AMERICAN PACIFIC COAST 


FISHERIES LANDINGS AND EXPORTS UP 
SHARPLY IN RECENT YEARS: 

Fifteen years ago the annual fish catch of 
all western South America was less than one- 
third that of tiny Iceland. In those days the 
fishermen of that long seaboard country 
caught just 130,000 tons of fish a year--less 
than one percent of the world total. 





Now that is all changed. The waters off 
Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, and Chile yield 
six million tons a year and the catch is 
rising rapidly. Only Asia and Europe have 
a bigger catch and one nation of this South 
American group, Peru, is now the world's 
second greatest fishing nation. 
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In 1961, the latest year for which world 
figures are available, those 4 countries 
landed 5.8 million tons of fisheries products, 
1.84 million tons above their 1960 catch, and 
more than double the 1959 catch. 


Increased fish landings from the South 
American Pacific Ocean is even more im- 
pressive when it comes to exports. In1948, 
that zone exported only 7,300 tons of fish- 
eries products with a value barely reaching 
$2 million. Thirteen years later exports 
were up sharply--in 1961 exports reached 
925,000 tons valued at $82.5 million. 


Starting practically from scratch, west- 
ern South America, in just 15 years, has 
come a long way in developing its fisheries. 


Before World War II, fishing along South 
America's western seaboard was limited to 
the unhurried and small-scale activities of 
local fishermen, to whaling in the waters off 
Chile's southern coast, and to a slow and 
irregular exchange of fisheries products 
between neighboring countries. 


Now the scene is different. El] Callao, a 
few miles west of Lima, Peru, has become the 
most active fishing port in the world and the 
governments of all 4 countries are acceler- 
ating expansion of their fisheries and mak- 
ing a scientific evaluation of their marine 
resources, 


Peru's spectacular jump as a fishing na- 
tion can almost be summed up in one word-- 
anchoveta. This small sardinelike fishteems 
in huge schools only a few miles off the coun- 
try's coast, following the Humboldt Current. 
Anchoveta fishing began in the early 1950's. 
Until then this small fish was only a food for 
the pelicans and gulls that produce South 
America's famous guano. By the 1950's, 
however, the world demand for fish meal 
for animal feed had increased sharply and 
United States and Canadian fish meal manu- 
facturers decided to team up with Peruvians 
to fish for anchoveta for reduction into fish 
meal, 


That's what gave the Peruvian fishing 
industry its impetus. Since 1948, the land- 
ings of anchoveta have multiplied yearly. 
The landings in 1948 were about 47,700 tons. 
By 1950, landings had jumped to 70,500 tons 
and by 1955 they were 213,300 tons. In1960, 
3.5 million tons were landed and in 1961 they 
were up to 5.2 million tons, a total exceeded 
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only by Japan which was the traditional lead- 
er among the world's fishing nations. 


With the increases in landings, Peru's 
fisheries exports also began to go skyward. 


In 1948, Peruvian fisheries exports were only 


6,400 tons worth $2.8 million. By 1961, ex- 
ports had increased to 865,000 tons valued at 
$71.5 million. 


Although Peru's rise as a fishing power 
provides the most dramatic chapter in the 
story of fishing along South America's west- 
erncoast, the other three nations with Pacific 
shorelines have also made notable progress. 


Chile in 1948 had landings of 64,600 tons, 
only 900 tons of which are exported. Chile's 


fisheries export earnings that year were less 


than $500,000. 


Ten years later those totals were up to 
225,800 tons in landings with exports at 
12,100 tons valued at $2.5 million. In 1960, 
landings reached 339,700 tons and exports 
30,300 tons valued at $3.5 million. By 1961, 
landings amounted to 429,800 tons and ex- 
ports reached 51,100 tons with a value of $6 
million, 


Chile's fisheries development has been 
achieved despite the losses and dislocations 
brought about by the disastrous earthquakes 
of 1960. 


Further north, Ecuador has experienced 
a gradual but significant expansion of her 
fisheries. In 1948, landings were only 3,400 
tons with negligible exports. By 1958, land- 
ings were up to 31,100 tons and 3,800 tons 
valued at $2.1 million were exported. In 
1961, the Ecuadoran landings almost doubled 
to 60,200 tons and exports rose to 8,200 tons 
valued at $3.5 million. 


A major portion of Ecuador's fishery ex- 
ports are shrimp. Since these bring a high 
price-per ton, it is to that country's advan- 
tage to develop further her shrimp fisheries. 
Therefore, the continued and increased ex- 
port of shrimp figures prominently in Ecua- 
dor's planning. 


Colombia had no fisheries exports of any 
significance in 1948. That country's total 
landings in 1948 were only 15,000 tons and 
remained at that level until 1956 when they 
rose to 21,200 tons. Since 1956, Colombia's 
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progress has been irregular and unspectacu- 
lar as compared to Peru. The tendency, how- 
ever, has been toward a gradual expansion 
which is clearly shown in the nation's fish- 
eries statistics. 


In 1960, Colombia's landings rose to 
29,700 tons and in 1961 hit 47,500 tons. 
Most Colombian fish production is consumed 
within the country, but in the last few years 
a modest beginning has been made in devel- 
oping an export trade in fisheries products, 
In 1961, Colombia exported 1,000 tons of 
shrimp to the United States, valued at $1.4 
million. 


With two coasts--Pacific Ocean and Car- 
ribbean Sea--the Colombians believe that 
with time they too can establish a fishing in- 
dustry of some proportion. 


WORLD FISHERIES 


FISH PRODUCTION COMPARES 
FAVORABLY WITH MEAT: 


Since World War II and especially after 1950, world fish- 
ery production has more than doubled to reach a total of 41,2 
million metric tons (90,8 billion pounds) in 1961. With the 
great emphasis on fishery expansion by developed and devel- 
oping countries, experts are of the opinion that this produc- 
tion will continue to increase and may further double within 
the next several decades, The fisheries have a significant 
role in feeding the expanding populations of many regions of 
the world, and contributing to the battle against protein de- 
ficiency, a malady that affects an estimated two-thirds of the 
world’s peoples, 








Estimated World Production of Aquatic and Land Animals, 
1956 and 1960 








Commodity 1960 | 1956 





1,000 
Metric Tons 


Aquatic animals 1/: 




















MEE 95 5 oe) 0 016 Ww 6 5 a8 6 @ @ 6 06,8 ae 34,210] 26,640 
arid’ pi PRICE CREE RS C 3,190] 2,760 
Aquatic mammals (except whales)...... 100 80 

Total aquatic animals ..0cécevees 37,500 | 29,480 

Land animals: 

eer and Veal 2) 6 ccc tt Ve vee as 31,125] 29,450 
fe Oe ee ee eee Pe ee 30,900 | 24,475 
Mutton and lamb 2/.....sccssccscsse 6,775| 5,725 
POGHSY OF 5 d's 6 6 66 6 wo 0's Wee 6 0 0-4 'Bi0 5,900} 5,100 
Offal, edible @/. ccc cect ceweeese® 2,650! 2,460 
SHOR, GRE SF aos nn 6 vb 5 a Has ENO we 550] 765 

Toke) tend GQOSWE 6 8 $054 ose 6 o0s 77,900 | 67,975 
Me | Rr ie pe ee 115,400 | 97,455 











1/Data are in live weight. Fish for fish meal and other industrial uses included, 
2/As far as could be ascertained, refers to production in terms of carcass weight, ex- 
cluding lard, tallow, and waste. 
3/Generally given in terms of dressed weight. 
4/Includes hearts, livers, etc. 
S/Includes horse, rabbit, game, reindeer, camel, etc. 
te: Data for some countries estimated from other years. Data on fishery products 
include estimated production of Mainland China; data on other commodities do not. 











Sources: FAO Yearbook of Fishery Statistics, Vol. XIV, 1961; and FAO Production 
Yearbook, Vol. 14, 1960; and Voi. 15, 1961, 
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The role of aquatic and land animals in the world’s pro- 
duction of meat protein is available for 1956 and 1960. Dur- 
ing that period, production of aquatic animals (fish, shellfish, 
and aquatic mammals, excluding whales) increased 27,2 per- 
cent, whereas production of land animals increased 14.6 per- 
cent. In relation to the various categories of land animals, 
production of aquatic animals leads the category of beef and 
veal by over 6 million metric tons and pork by about 6.6 mil- 
lion tons, 





Australia 


CALIFORNIA FROZEN SQUID 
SUCCESSFULLY INTRODUCED: 

A buyer for a fishery firm in Melbourne, 
Australia, toured North and South America 
in 1962, in search of new fishery products 
to market. In California, he saw a method 
of packing and freezing squid in white waxed 
cartons after it had been bleached. The Mel- 
bourne fishery firm has since introduced 
California-produced squid to the Australian 
immigrant trade where it has become very 
popular. (Australian Fish Trades Review, 
March 1963.) " 
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Belgium -Luxembourg 


MARINE OIL STOCKS AND 
FOREIGN TRADE, 1962: 

Stocks of marine oils in Belgium and 
Luxembourg on December 31, 1962, amounted 
to 5,695 metric tons as compared to the 
9,061 tons on hand 1 year earlier. 





Imports of marine oils by Belgium-Lux- 
embourg during 1962 amounted to 20,627 
tons, down 13.7 percent from imports of 
23,908 tons in 1961. The principal suppliers 
were the Netherlands, Japan, the United 
States, and Peru, 


Exports of marine oils by Belgium-Lux- 
embourg in 1962 totaled 822 tons as com- 
pared to 982 tons in the previous year. The 
main buyers were Spain, Germany, the 
Netherlands, Italy, and France. (United 


States Embassy, Brussels, April 25, 1963.) 
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British West Indies 


BARBADOS FISHING 
INDUSTRY TRENDS, 1962: 








Estimated fishery landings in Barbados 
during 1962, amounted to 5 million pounds, a 
drop of 1 million pounds from the estimated 
catch in the previous year. There was some 
fluctuation during 1962 in the price and avail- 
ability of flying fish, a staple food in Barba- 
dos, but it remained in generally good supply 
as a result of price control measures and the 
marketing of frozen stocks when landings were 
light. (United States Consulate, Barbados, 
May 9, 1963.) 

Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, July 1962 p. 57. 








Canada 


BRITISH COLUMBIA FISHERIES 
ASSOCIATION HOLDS SEMINAR 
ON WATER POLLUTION: 

The dangers of water pollution, a matter of 
vital interest to the Canadian fishing industry, 
were highlightedin a seminar sponsored by 
the British Columbia Fisheries Association. 

In both the introductory speech ofa British Co- 
lumbian conservationist, who is a writer and 
sports fisherman of international repute, and 
in the panel discussion, the need for improved 
controls and laws, both Federal and Provin- 
cial, which cover the discharge of waste ma- 
terial, and for a system of stiffer penalties 
for offenders was emphasized. 





The panel, while decrying the dangers of 
pollution, highly complimented some sections 
of industry for their efforts to decrease those 
dangers at great expense to themselves. The 
forest industry of British Columbia and the 
logging industry, which have gone to great 
lengths to eliminate obnoxious substances 
from waste material, were specifically com- 
mended. 


At the seminar, it was brought out that 
when dealing with specific pollution problems, 
the poliution authorities themselves, since 
there is an absence of common standards, 
were not in complete agreement. However, 
to determine what constitutes a toxic degree 
of pollution, the panelists concluded, is not 
the principal problem, since it can often be 
answered only when damage has already been 
done. The only solution to the problem of 
pollution is the prevention of contamination 
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since no polluted stream has ever been re- 
stored to its original condition. The pollution, 
therefore, which exists now will always exist. 


The degree of water pollution, the seminar 
was reminded, is already critical in some 
parts of the world where major streams have 
been ruined for all time. A similar situation, 
the panel insisted, could be repeated in Brit- 
ish Columbia if proper precautions are not 
immediately implemented. 


Realizing the vulnerability of its resources 
to pollution, the fishing industry has a real 
interest in this problem. It has, moreover, a 
definite responsibility to ensure that adequate 
safeguards exist to protect the streams of 
British Columbia. (Fisheries Association of 
British Columbia, Facts on Fish, April 
1963.) 





LEGISLATION INTRODUCED 
TO EXTEND FISHING LIMITS: 

On May 20, 1963, an act to amend Canada's 
Coastal Fisheries Protection Act received its 
first reading in the House of Commons, 





Specifically the act provides that subsec- 
tion 2(b) of the Act, which at present reads 
as follows: 


'(b) 'Canadian territorial waters' means 
any waters designated by any Act of the Par- 
liament of Canada or by the Governor in 
Council as the territorial waters of Canada, 
or any waters not so designated being within 
three marine miles of any of the coasts, bays, 
creeks, or harbours of Canada, and includes 
the inland waters of Canada;" 


be repealed and the following substituted for 
i: 


"(b) 'Canadian territorial waters' means 
a fishing zone extending seaward to a limit 
twelve nautical miles from the baseline from 
which the breadth of the territorial seas of 
Canada are measured headland to headland 
and includes inland waters of Canada;'"' 


The proposed legislation also provides for 
new paragraph 2(b) to come into force on 
July 1, 1964, An explanatory note attached 
to the draft legislation states that this date 
was chosen "To allow time for international 
negotiation which may result in agreement 
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on national fishing limits... .'' (United States 
Embassy, Ottawa, May 28, 1963.) 
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NATIONAL FISHERIES DEVELOPMENT 
POLICY PROPOSED: 

The Canadian Government has taken the 
initial step to bring about a national fisher- 
ies development policy. The Fisheries Min- 
ister has written the 10 provincial ministers 
concerned with fisheries asking their coop- 
eration in formulating a fisheries develop- 
ment program which would satisfy the needs 
of all regions. 





The provinces have been asked to suggest 
items for inclusion in such a program. The 
suggestions from the provinces are to be 
considered by senior officers of the Depart- 
ment of Fisheries of Canada, and incorpor- 
ated into a draft program. This draft pro- 
gram will be reviewed at a Federal-Provin- 
cial ministerial conference, which the Fish- 
eries Minister says he will call as soon as 


the necessary preparatory work is completed. 


In his letter to the provinces, the Minister 
said that he believed a national development 
program to be effective must take into ac- 
count needs for resource development, for 
modernization of fishing methods and proc- 
essing, and for the expansion of better do- 
mestic and export markets. He said "it will, 
of course, include provincial as well as Fed- 
eral responsibilities, making thorough dis- 
cussion between our governments essential." 
(Department of Fisheries, Information Serv- 
ice, May 23, 1963.) 
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NEW FISH-PROCESSING PLANT 
PLANNED FOR NOVA SCOTIA: 

A Halifax, Nova Scotia, newspaper announced on May 22, 
1963, the signing of a contract for construction of a C$5.5 
million fish-processing plant at Lunenburg, Nova Scotia. 





The firm involved is one of the largest fish-processing 
companies in the Maritime Provinces and has 7 subsid- 
iary companies, The new plant will produce frozen ground- 
fish and ocean perch fillets in one and five-~pound packages 
under its 7 brand names, Fish will also be frozen, cooked, 
smoked, salted, and delivered fresh. A small amount 
will be canned, No shellfish will be processed except scal- 
lops, There will be some production of fish meal and oil, 
About 80 percent of the production will be destined for the 
United States market, the other 20 percent going to other 
destination points, 


The new plant, on which work was scheduled to get un- 
derway immediately, is expected to be operating in March 
1964 and to be capable of producing when running at full 
capacity 80 million pounds of fish a year, That capacity is 
twice the capacity of the existing plant which it will both 
supplant and supplement. 
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The location of the new plant is one mile from the pres- 
ent plant, which is considered unexpandable, It is situated 
on the same harbor and will consist of two buildings under 
a single 250,000 square-foot roof, occupying an area of 
5-1/2 acres, Its facilities will include 2 wharves capable 
of unloading 4 fishing vessels at a time, cold-storage facil- 
ities with a capacity of 6 million pounds of fish, the latest 
automatic ice~handling equipment, and a streamlined, one- 
floor operations arrangement. There will be no general 
automation and most methods will remain basically the 
same as at the existing plant, 


To supply the plant with fish, the firm has 7 trawlers un- 
der construction and plans to continue buying all the fish it 
can from independent fishermen, 


Population growth, supplying additional future markets 
for fish, and a hoped-for increase in per capita consumption 
of the products are expected to make the plant a good invest- 
ment, especially since at this plant fish will be prepared to 
be more attractive to the housewife and easier to put on the 
table. 


The effect on the Lunenburg economy is expected to be 
tremendous requiring not only the extra staff for the plant, 
but also such services as the providing and maintenance of 
vessels, It is expected that from 500 to 600 employees will 
be engaged for the new plant, The present plant currently 
employs 300, About 85 percent of the personnel at the pres- 
ent plant will be moved to the new one, the other 15 percent 
being left for operations which will still be carried on there, 
Some of the work force will be obtained from outside the 
Lunenburg area and some from young people who will be en- 
tering the labor market, It will be a year-round operation 
depending upon the weather and the size of the catches, The 
project will add C$4.5 million a year to the economy of the 
area, (United States Consul, Halifax, May 28, 1963.) 
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TRAWL MESH REGULATIONS 
SAVE SMALL COD: 

The Fisheries Research Board of Canada 
has been studying how much the waste of 
small fish (caught, then discarded) has been 
cut down by using a larger mesh size. The 
findings have been reported by a biologist of 
the St. Andrews Biological Station. 





Outlining the problem before a change in 
regulations, the author points out that the 
otter trawl equipped with a 3-inch mesh was 
quite destructive in that many fish too small 
to market were caught, then discarded. In 
1957, Canada instituted a new regulation 
whereby meshes in otter trawls are not al- 
lowed to be less than 43 inches (manila equiv- 
alent), Member countries of the International 
Commission for the Northwest Atlantic Fish- 
eries (ICNAF) agreed to use this larger mesh 
size. 


In citing statistics showing the effective- 
ness of the larger mesh size, the author 
noted that northern New Brunswick draggers 
in 1956 were discarding 25 out of every 100 
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cod caught. In 1961, this figure dropped to 
6 out of every 100. Statistics also revealed 
that a difference existed in the size of cod 
landed by fishermen using large mesh nets 
between 1957 and 1961. Total landings of 
smaller fish (up to 2 pounds) were greater 
in 1961 than in 1957, Large cod over 53 
pounds, were less common in 1961 than in 
1957--the reason being that they have been 
nearly fished out by the large fleet of otter 
trawlers. 


As a result, average cod landings of a 
Gloucester-type dragger dropped from 
26,000 pounds per week in 1957 to 16,000 
pounds in 1961. With large fish scarce, 
fishermen and fish buyers marketed small 
fishin 1961 whichused tobe discarded when 
larger fish were more readily caught. 


Between 1956 and 1961, the report states 
there was a saving of about 14 million fish 
by the Northern New Brunswick dragger 
fleet alone. Discards by all other otter 
trawlers fishing in the southwest Gulf and 
along the Cape Breton coast were about 7 
million fish in 1956. In 1961, the total dis- 
cards amounted to about 1 million fish--a 
saving of about 6 million fish. The author 
concludes that this large mesh net plays an 
important role towards the better use of cod 
stocks in that many of the small fish that 
have escaped through the large mesh will be 
caught again after they have grown larger. 
(Canadian Fisherman, April 1963.) 








Chile 


NORWEGIAN FISHING AND FISH MEAL 
VENTURE PROVES SUCCESSFUL: 

Four or five Norwegian fish-processing 
companies are reported to have advanced 
plans for establishing subsidiary companies 
in Peru and Chile. Most of them have ample 
facilities and knowledge for anchovy fishing 
and processing, but the present state of their 
own country's herring fishery is not permit- 
ting them to make economical use of these 
assets. 





One Norwegian company has already set 
up a subsidiary in Chile. It is a long es- 
tablished Bergen company of fishing vessel 
owners, herring processors, and exporters. 
The firm's chairman and managing director 
visited Chile in 1959, and held discussions 
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with the Chilean authorities and the leaders 
of their semi-official agency, Corfo (Cor- 
poracion de Fomento de la Prodduccion) which 
is concerned with the development of the 
Chilean fishing industry. 


As a result of the discussions, the Nor- 
wegian firm received financial guarantees 
from Corfo, and was allotted land at Pisagua, 
a small, almost extinct port, north of Iquique, 
for building a reduction plant. Under the agree- 
ment, the Norwegian firm was to supply its 
own fishing vessels. 


By January 1962, work had advanced to 
the stage where all the lighter machinery 
parts could be loaded on the flagship of the 
company's fleet, the Senior, one of the most 
well-equipped and biggest Norwegian purse 
seiners. She is 144 feet over-all, powered 
by a 800-hp. Diesel, and commanded by one 
of West Norway's best known herring fisher- 
men. 





The new plant began operations in August 
1962, and up to the middle of February of this 
year had produced 7,100 tons of fish meal. 
The plant is not yet complete and its present 
intake of 1,000 tons of fish per day will be 
tripled when machinery installations are 
completed. 


Labor was one of the biggest problems 
facing the new company. Northern Chile has 
considerable, almost untapped, resources of 
manpower, some of which together with Nor- 
wegian key personnel have been employed by 
the Norwegian company. But due to a lack of 
experience in factory work the Chileans 
proved somewhat irresponsible and unreli- 
able. This was found to be partly due to lo- 
cal living conditions and has been alleviated 
somewhat by a house~-building program set 
up by the Norwegian company with the sup- 
port of the Chilean authorities. 


Since the Senior began operations in Chil- 
ean waters, 2 more Norwegian purse seiners, 
the Geco (105 feet) and the Megrund (110 feet), 
have joined her, together with 4 local vessels 
fishing under contract. The company has al- 
so ordered 3 new vessels, each of 100 tons 
capacity, from the shipyard at Iquique. 





The Senior began her Chilean career with 
scouting operations and delivery to other re- 
duction plants. The vessel was fitted witha 





hydraulic pump with an 8-inch fish hose for 
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bailing out the fish from the seine. The Nor- 
wegian skipper was not at first convinced of 
the efficiency of this method over the tradi- 
tional Norwegian "dipper bag"' and winch meth- 
od. He was won over by the fact that the hose 
could take the stunned and dead fish which 
gather at the bottom of the net threatening to 
burst it. The Senior is now fitted with a 12- 
inch hose. 


Norwegian purse seiners usually have their 
engines aft and shoot and haul the gear over a 
power-driven side roller. The Senior's two 
boats, specially builtata cost of US$42,000, 
have their engines mounted forward and shoot 
the net over an aft ramp. The net is hauled 
by a power block mounted aft of the engine 
compartment. This method has proved to be 
a great timesaver and is particularly useful 
in anchoveta purse sSeining, as there is often 
considerable difficulty in bringing the fish to 
the surface. The Norwegian fishermen have 
also commented that the fish are extremely 
heavy to haul. 


The Senior was received with some skepti- 
cism by the Chileans. They had no experi- 
ence of ASDIC, and the Norwegian captain 
soon acquired the reputation of being a magi- 
cian when he was seen to shoot on what ap- 
peared to be nothing and then made a bumper 
haul, 


It was forecast that the Senior would land 
25,000 tons of anchoveta a year, but in six 
months' fishing she landed over 21,000 tons. 
By the middle of February the anchoveta sea- 
son was in full swing, and on 16 consecutive 
days the vessel landed more than 300 tons 
each day. 


Withacoastline extending over 37 latitudes, 
Chile's marine resources include almost 
every type of fish and shellfish. It does not 
seem overoptimistic to assume that it may 
one day become a great center for the proc- 
essing of every type of fish product. (World 
Fishing, May 1963.) 





Denmark 


FISHERIES TRENDS, FIRST QUARTER 1963: 
Landings: In spite of the severe weather, landings in 
Denmark by Danish vessels during January-March 1963 
were slightly above those in the same period of the record 
year 1962, Ice-bound waters slowed the flatfish and cod 
fishery this year, but the decline was offset by heavier land- 
ings of industrial fish from the North Sea, Landings in Dan- 
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Denmark (Contd.): 


















































Table 1 - Danish Fisheries Landings, January~March 
1963 and 1962 
Jan,~ Mar. 
Species 1/1963 | 1962 
} - (Metric Tons). - 
Landings in Denmark by Danish vessels: 
| Flatfish ... ec cceecceeveseseee 7,833 10,234 
el ee i 20,412 24,475 
MOrPing « s)s:s)0 04 6h sos bh Se 54,709 53,737 
BYIBING . «0.6 0: 0.0.0 82 ¥,6 8.9.5.9 44850054 1,419 1,324 
Mackerel o5 is sect ce sae as v.ew ss 191 439 
Other salt-water fish2/........... 65,886 53,534 
BOIS wee cece eeescenveten een 49 87 
| Pond trout . 2... eee eee reece eees 1,570 1,575 
Other fresh-water fish .......2.2.2.2-. 316 501 
| Mussels .....ece TREC O CL Ee Te 578 4,574 
Be a ee By RE 10 866 
| Shrimp, lobsters, and other shellfish. . 800 1,064 
TOU « itie & oe 6 pis b we, wethls © in cre tta ment teak Beene 
Landings in Denmark by foreign vessels 41,240 22,251 
Danish landings in foreign ports of United 
Kingdom, Sweden, and the Netherlands. 290 285 
1/Preliminary. 
2/Mainly industria! fish. 
Source: Danish Ministry of Fisheries. 











ish ports by foreign vessels (mainly Swedish) almost dou- 
bled as ice blocked Swedish ports, 


Exports to All Countries: First quarter 1963 exports 
to the more than 100 countries which Denmark supplies 
with fisheries products continued at a record pace, Com- 
pared with the first quarter of 1962, fishery exports in 
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dines dropped sharply as the Maine sardine industry’s large 
1962 pack regained its United States markets. Lobster ex- 
ports were also down, But there were substantial gains in 
exports of pond trout and cod fillets to the United States. 
(United States Embassy, Copenhagen, May 15, 1963.) 


kK OK OK K 


FOREIGN TRADE IN 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS, 1962: 

Fish Meal: The Danish supply of fish 
meal in 1962 was greater than in the previ- 
ous year due to an increase in the total an- 
nual domestic production which reached 
85,500 metric tons. This was a gain of about 
49 percent over the 1961 production, Fish- 
meal imports which totaled 15,520 metric 
tons in 1962 were down somewhat from those 
in the previous year. Iceland and Norway 
were Denmark's leading foreign suppliers of 
fish meal in 1962. 








The domestic demand for fish meal for 
animal feed showed little change in 1962 so 
the increase in supply was sold on the export 
market. The principal buyers were the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, Finland, West Germany, and 
Poland. 


Marine Oils: Refined oils from Peru made 
up the bulk of Denmark's marine oil imports 





























January~ March 1963 were up 15 percent in quantity and 9 =: ; : : 
percent in value, All major categories benefited except ee oe ee 
fish meal, : 
sca tree Commodity and 
i xports to the United States: Fishery exports to the Unit- Country of Origin Quantity 
ed States in the first quarter of 1963 were down 12 percent in : 
quantity and 5 percent in value from those in January-March Metric 
1962, United States shipments of canned brisling and sar- ‘ a. _F 
eck Whale oil, crude: 
| Table 2 - Danish Exports of Fishery Products, Norway ... Reb 0 OE SHY. D ARS. 848 2 9 2 See 2.1 
eee January~ March 1963 
¥ January-March Calendar Year Sperm 2 crude: 
Products 1/1963 1962 1962 otal all countries ..... eee eee eee cenes 54.8} 
in safle _____si| Qty. [Value] Qty. | Valuq Qty. | Value Seal oil, crude: 
| Metric| US$ [Metric | US$ |Metric US$ Norway 17.8 


Tons {1,000} Tons |1,000| Tons | 1,000 





| . 
|To all countries: 








Herring oil, crude: | 
oie a ent oe 507.0 







































































i Preah fiat’ 26sec. 3% 58,500 |11,138] 47,700| 9,922/179,500/ 45,190 
| Proen fish, ..csss ce 11,600] 4,808 7,800] 3,983] 39,600|19,191 N 

Antepost S 5,100] 2.911] 5/200] 2°781| 19,500]10,646 OFWAY were eeerevececeeseseseereces 139.8 
| Fish meal & solubles 2/,] 9,300] 1,246) 12,800] 1,767] 63,900) 9,617 West Germany... ..eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees| 1,214.3 
| Total exports to all 
| countries ......... 84,500|20,103| 73,500|18,453| 302,500] 84,644 Total . sees eee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeees| 1,861.1 
[Po United States: laa Other marine oils, crude: 
| Fresh & frozen products: i 

ee oducts Titel O11 COUMLTIOR.... 6 6 s)6<e 3h Salas VSR Od 26.4) 

ON iad a ea eee ee 1,884] 869] 1,535] 671] 7,903] 3,549 : 7 ; 
Other fillets....... 111 63} 27] 16]  634| 330 Marine oils, refined: 

| Pond tequt 00, wicca 313] 362} 182] 202 969] 1,069 PUGLEY. 6 0.5 Sch ah. ore las a et 61S ee 298.7 
Bee, a TR TREO i = ie ae po ig eee ee eee ee er eh ere ol 
| Other fresh & froz. prod. i 
Cor eo -eeeer i 5 3 i BE om Other countries a: sss. 5: sisced sd eee ee 38.8 
| Canned products: 
| Herring & brisling... 176 134] 1,039 524 1,569 905 SRL, 6 6 @ 4b ose wah, Oe bah eb ee oie eee 17,608.9 
| Other canned products, 64 73 73 74 265 293 
| Semi-preserved prod, . 2 4 4 6 17 26 Marine oils and other animal oils, hardened: 

Fish solubles ....... 3 ‘3 % = 100 11 NOT WEY ccc ccsweces ce eeolcsh 06 © o'bis 582.6 

Total exports to U. S...| 2,603| 1,597] 2,959| 1,682] 12,187] 7,521 Sweden... cece cece eee cece eeeecenee| 2,812.1 

1.9) 


1/Prelim inary. 

2/Does not include marine oils. 

Note: Values reported in Danish kroner and converted to U, S, dollars using the factor: Kr, 6,908 
equals US$1,00 

Source: Danish Ministry of Fisheries. 
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Denmark (Contd.): 



























































Table 2 - Danish Exports of Marine Oils, 1962 

Commodity and 
(Country of Origin Quantity 

Metric 
Tons 
Whale oil, crude: 

West Germany. .cccccvcecceccsescsseces 12.6 
Seal oil, crude: 

Total all countries ...c.ccccccscccccscees 79.4 
~—__reae a = —————— ———— eS 
Herring oil, crude: 

WOMENS ove or eeeseeeSeevoeereeenees 813.3 

NOEWEY wc crv cveernreserce et eewen be 4,299.1 

SWOGON 0. 6:0 66 © chee W015 eine 6:4 0 wale eum eayace 1,508.3 

Czechoslovakia .....ccccscceccsvceveces 434.8 

United RIMGGOM . i cee ict aes Saeseereeees 4,058.7 

West Germany eos ones ot bw 60 wee 0 be Se ees 1,870.5 

Bast Germany «oo s.0ic b:0i0: Uiesieie 014 ew oe oes 99.8 

TOM occ vi ctieV Us BTR eS e eae e Ee Bae 13,084,5 
bert: all ae icici et dade 
Other marine oils, crude: 

Czechoslovakia ....eeeeereereereseces 1,073.6 

West Germany... ccccccccsscescssveees 738.7 

Other countries 2.6.65 eS vse Seles ee Saw 288.9 

TO ¢.0.0:4,0444% £64 2* © aes tee 2,101.2 
[Marine oils, refined: a 

FOCOl GU COURVICS 0 a.0.6:s. 6G ess 0 ee es 50,2 
[Marine oils and other animal oils, hardened: 

COIGEEMG «5 s.0'c so oe +e Ee 0 Wee 0 8 iow an 2,850,0 

United Kingdom .. .csasviviss wee acc sien ® 544.0 

Ce CORT ENG 5s 6c a.0-d 00.b be okt ae 1,109.0 

ci, Pee erreery cos Reiveeeiee es 4,503.0 

















in 1962, while crude herring oil accounted for 
a large part of Danish exports of marine oils. 
(United States Embassy, Copenhagen, April 


19, 1963.) 
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Egypt 


PLAN FOR FOOD-PROCESSING 
PLANTS INCLUDES FISHERY PRODUCTS: 

Cairo newspapers report that a plan has 
been drawn up by the Chairman of the Gener- 
al Egyptian Organization for Foodstuffs In- 
dustries for the establishment of 23 food- 
processing factories. The principal reason 
for the plan, according to the press accounts, 
is to increase exports of processed food to 
Arab and African countries. The factories 
are to be built in various parts of the coun- 
try, and include a tuna and sardine canning 
plant and three frozen shrimp plants. (United 
States Embassy, Cairo, May 17, 1963.) 
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France 


SPINY LOBSTERS AND OTHER 
SHELLFISH IMPORTED FROM CUBA: 
Included in French imports from Cuba dur- 
ing February and March this year were spiny 
lobster tails and unclassified prepared shell- 
fish. In February, prepared shellfish valued 
at US$50,000 were imported, and in March, 
spiny lobster tails valued at $57,000 andun- 
classified prepared shellfish valued at $84,000 
were imported. (United States Embassy, 
Paris, May 16, 1963.) 
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German Federal Republic 





ELECTROCUTION DEVICE MAY 
IMPROVE QUALITY OF CATCH: 

The use of electric impulses to attract fish 
and simplify capture has received a good deal 
of publicity in recent years--much of it some- 
what premature. While the technique is an 
important one which may soon be more widely 
used, another application, though less dramat- 
ic, has reached a stage at which it can playa 
useful and practical part in certain fisheries, 
especially in relation to improving quality. 





A West German company has developed 
an electrocution device to a point at which it 
is practical and relatively inexpensive, and 
tests and operating experience in the sardine, 
herring, and tuna fisheries have shown that 
the reduction in fish damage and the improved 
quality of fish meat can result in better prices 
for the catch. 


In pelagic fishing, especially by purse 
seine and ring net, the '' Fulda Electrocutor" 
is brought into action when the fish are con- 
centrated in the bag of the net. By dipping 
the probe of the ''electrocutor'' among the 
fish, and passing current several times, the 
fish are killed within a few seconds. This 
means that the desperate struggles to escape, 


and later the final death struggle, are avoided. 


There is, therefore, no excessive loss of 
scales and no deterioration of the fish mus- 
cle. This improvement is reflected in the 
appearance (and also the market price), in 
the storage life in the vessel's fishroom, and 
in the quality of the product when canned. 


In the case of tuna, the application is es- 
pecially effective in pole fishing, when the 
fish can be killed at the moment it takes the 
hook, so eliminating muscle deterioration 
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German Federal Republic (Contd.): 


from escape struggles and simplifying the 
often dangerous business of getting the fish 
aboard. The actual application of the killing 
current in this instance can be manually 
operated by pressbutton or by an automatic 
switch operated by the jerk of the line as the 
fish takes the hook, As many as 30 hooks can 
beserved from one power source, and at the 
same time, the generator can operate a 500- 
watt floodlamp. 


The equipment comprises a special gen- 
erator having amaximum capacity of 35 kv.-a. 
and driven by belts from the main engine. It 
is excited by the vessel's batteries, requiring 
24 v. at 30-35 amps. The current is a.c., 
65-70 v. at 170-200 amps., 50 cycles at 1,500 


generator r.p.m, and 60 cycles at 1,800r.p.m. 


The engine must deliver at least 60 b. hp. 


The following figures, supplied by the 
West German company, are of interest. Out 
of 100 sardines landed without using the 
"electrocutor}' 15 are badly damaged and 
some 25 will have lost most of their scales, 
reducing 40 percent of the catch to second 
grade. Out of 100 electrocuted sardines, 
about 10 are slightly damaged, but would still 
pass as first grade. One unit of this equip- 
ment is now in service commercially in the 
French sardine fishery. (World Fishing, 
April 1963.) 
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OCEANOGRAPHIC RESEARCH: 

Prior to World War II, German research 
played an important part in the development 
of oceanography. The Meteor Expedition 
(1925-1927) laid the basis for methodic re- 
search and a German scientist invented the 
Echolot (echo sounder), 





According to Nordsee Zeitung, an exten- 
sive modernization program is planned for 
the German Institute of Oceanography in 
1963. Emphasis will be given to setting up 
2 main oceanographic centers, (1 in Ham- 
burg with 46 scientists and 59 technicians, 
and 1 in Kiel with 46 scientists and 63 tech- 
nical assistants), Research in oceanography 
will be concentrated in five divisions in Kiel, 
the largest being the Kiel University Institute 
of Oceanography which has 24 scientists, and 
42 technical assistants. Its sphere of activ- 
ity will include marine botany, chemistry, 
physics, planktology, and fishing biology. In 
collaboration with the Institute for Applied 
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Physics, technical equipment will be highly 
modernized. Research in marine geology will 
be carried out by the Geological-Paleontolog- 
ical Institute of Kiel University. 


Certain other organizations which have en- 
gaged in oceanogrpahic research are also to 
be expanded including the Hannover Federal 
Establishment for Soil Research, the Bremer - 
haven Institute for Oceanography which de- 
votes its activity primarily to bacteriology 
and mycology, and the Senckenberg am Meer 
Establishment for research in marine geolo- 
gy and biology. 


On completion of the program, Germany 
will have available for oceanographic research 
95 scientists, 130 technical assistants, and a 
fleet consisting of one modern fishery research 
ship (Anton Dohrn), one survey-research ship 
(Gauss), and three other vessels. (Newsletter, 
National Oceanographic Data Center, April 30, 
1963.) 
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SUBSIDY FAILS TO FILL GAP BETWEEN 
PROFIT AND LOSS FOR 
DISTANT-WATER TRAWLERS: 

The 158 trawlers of the German distant- 
water fleet had a somewhat better financial 
year in 1962 than in 1961, when producers 
incurred a loss of 30 million DM (US$7 mil- 
lion). A subsidy was introduced in 1962, and 
although the detailed figures are not yet avail- 
able, it seems likely that the loss for the year 
will be about 15 million DM (US$3.5 million). 
This amount of subsidy has been no real im- 
provement in the industry's situation. 





Over the past five years, during whichthere 
has been an intensive scrapping program of 
old ships and a building program of large 
freezer stern trawlers, production has de- 
creased. Until 1950, herring predominated 
in German landings, but it is now imported 
in large quantities and more cheaply from 
Scandinavia, so that its decline in importance 
to the trawler fleet has been dramatic. This 
species now accounts for 11 percent of all 
trawler landings. Ocean perch (or gold sea 
bream, as it is sold to the consumer) ac- 
counts for 42 percent, with cod not far behind. 
But the West German consumers' reluctance 
to accept distant-water frozen fish has meant 
that some of the 23,000 metric tons produced 
in 1962 was difficult to sell, and only a 3,000- 
ton consignment of frozen fish to East Ger- 
many, which they needed in a hurry, prevent- 
ed more trouble in 1962. 
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German Federal Republic (Contd.): 


What is the German trawler owner to do? 
In many ways, his problems are very similar 


to those of the British distant-water operator. 


He faces continually rising costs with in- 
creased competition on the northern fishing 
grounds, especially from the U.S.S.R. and Ja- 
pan, a not particularly strong home market, 
and the distinct possibility of a cessation or 
reduction of the subsidy which has only just 
been given. German fishing firms are now 
carefully considering trips to the South At- 
lantic, and the general feeling is that a trawl- 
er must be made a more flexible production 
tool than at present, carrying not only bottom 
trawls but also mid-water trawls to take ad- 
vantage of differing conditions on one trip. 


At present, there is very little trawler 
building, although most owners acknowledge 
there is a need to build again soon and to 
continue the scrapping program. There is 
still (as in Britain) considerable discussion 
as to the right type of vessel for the future, 
but most owners agree that on economic 
grounds filleting machinery is an essential, 
arguing that because of the extra time taken 
to fill a hold with fillets, the extra amount of 
fishing time in a year thus justifies the cost 
per day at sea of a big stern trawler. There 
is some freezing in the round, and at least 
one of the bigger companies has a number of 
vessels of both types in operation. 


On one point all are agreed--the sooner 
German and British owners form part of an 
association devoted to dealing with the polit- 
ical and economic problems of European fish- 
ing, the better it will be for everybody. 
(World Fishing, March 1963.) 
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FISHERIES TRENDS, 
JANUARY-MARCH 1963: 

The owners of the 17 vessels of the Greek 
Atlantic Ocean fishing fleet have agreed in 
principle to form a marketing pool to reduce 
costs and competition. Experiments with 
raising trout and other fresh-water fish have 
proved successful and expansion of the pres- 
ent facilities is planned. Another survey of 
the possibilities for a fish-processing plant 
in Kavalla isunder way. (United States Em- 


Greece 





bassy, Athens, May 7, 1963.) 
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Greenland 


FISHING LIMIT OF 
12 MILES ESTABLISHED: 

A decree placing a 12-mile fishing limit in 
effect off Greenland as of June 1, 1963, was 
enacted by the Danish Parliament May 15, 
1963. (United States Embassy, Copenhagen, 
May 22, 1963.) 
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Haiti 


NEW FISHING FIRM ESTABLISHED: 

A fishing corporation with US$5,000 capital 
and an office in Port-au-Prince has been es- 
tablished by United States citizens of West 
Palm Beach, Fla., according to the legal no- 
tice appearing in Haiti's Moniteur-No. 27, 
March 18, 1963. It was observed only that the 
new firm would engage in ''fishing operations!" 
(United States Embassy, Port-au-Prince, May 
22, 1963.) 





Iceland 


FISHERY LANDINGS BY PRINCIPAL 
SPECIES, 1961-62: 


























Species 1962} 1961 
- » «(Metric Tons)... 
Cod se cc ccc cc ccc cece 178,759 198, 93 
Haddock. .cececrccccvcce 43,421 41,088 
Saithe ..cccec cece cece 10,775 11, 847 
LMG ‘seocesecevevenees 5,659 5, 180 
Wolffish (catfish) . 2... eee 12,031 11,793 
Cusksescccccceccscsecce 4,755 5, 069 
Ocean perch... cceeccece 21,048 26, 963 
oe BOP OS Pe 1,417 1,700 
Hlerring ces ccccescvececs 478, 127 325,911 
Shrimp .ccceccccccees 699 1, 385 
Lobster 66 0 6 6 8 @ ote we 2,474 1,490 
Other 6 6002 22se¢ 285% 9,049 9, 634 
Total ..--e-cecece ese 768,214 640, 996 
Note: Except for herring which are landed round, all fish are 
drawn weight, 
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FISHERY EXPORTS TO 
THE SOVIET BLOC, 1962: 

Iceland's barter trade with the Soviet Bloc 
showed a modest increase in 1962, after de- 
clining for several years (the Bloc's share 
of total Icelandic exports was 18.5 percent 
in 1962; 14.2 percent in 1961; 23.1 percent 
in 1960; and 33.7 percent in 1959). In 1962, 
fishery products accounted for 98.8 percent 
of the quantity and 94.4 percent of the value 
of Iceland's exports to the Soviet Bloc. 
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Iceland (Contd.): 
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UTILIZATION OF FISHERY 
LANDINGS, 1961-62: 













































































Icelandic Fishery Exports to Soviet Bloc, 1962 

Country of Destination : F.O.B, 

and Commodity eey Value 
Metric Tons IKr, 1,000 US$1, 000 

Czechoslovakia: 

Frozen herring . . 2,658.4 27,705 643 
Frozen fish fillets. 1,557.3 26, 341 612 
Canned fish ... 143.6 7, 333 170 
Fish meal .... 620.2 4,220 98 
Herring meal 2,124.4 14, 228 330 
Cod-liver oil 1,409.9 14,010 325 

1 Ere a 8,514.1 93, 837 2,178 

East Germany: 

Frozen herring . . 3,858.2 22,785 529 
Saltherring ... 1, 183.4 10,048 233 

SOtal” '.%s 6s 5,041.6 32, 833 762 
ulgaria: 
Cod-liveroil .. 90.0 766 18 

Hungary: 

Canned fish ... 2.5 388 9 
Fish meal .... 100.1 651 15S 
ae 102.6 1,039 24 
Poland: 
Frozen herring . . 2,036.1 12,026 279 
Saltherring ... 2,000.0 17, 437 405 
Fish meal . . 858.7 5,557 129 
Herring meal .. 1,430.0 9,742 226 
Cod-liveroil .. 150.1 1,463 34 
otal . se» 6,474.9 46, 225 1,073 
umania: 
Frozen herring . . 1,949.1 11, 102 258 
Salt herring ... 500.1 3,577 83 
Total. . oes 2,449.2 14, 679 341 

U.S.S.R.: 

Frozen herring . . 5,000.0 22,415 520 
Frozen fish fillets 17 ,984.7 280, 264 6,508 
Salt herring ... 14, 175.9 131,720 3,058 
Canned fish ... 209.1 10,023 233 

total . oes 37, 369.7 444, 422 10, 319 
hina: 
Cod-liveroil .. 2.0 17 1/ 
Grand total. . 60,044.1 633, 818 14,715 
|1/Less than US$500. 
Note: Icelandic kronur 43,06 equals US$1.00. 

















The current pattern of trade with the 
U.S.S.R. will probably be maintained under 
the 1963-1965 Protocol to the Icelandic-So- 
viet Trade Agreement. The U.S.S.R. supplies 
Iceland with a few basic commodities such as 
lumber, petroleum products, iron, and steel 
at world market prices. 


Other leading trade partners of the Soviet 
Bloc have usually supplied Iceland with man- 
ufactured goods. Future trading prospects 
with those countries will depend to a large 
extent on the prices offered, and the quality 
of their products which are meeting keen 
competition from the commodities of the 
United States and Western Europe. (United 
States Embassy, Reykjavik, May 24, 1963.) 
Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, April 1963 p. 54, 








June 1961 p. 62. 



































How Utilized 1962 | 1961 
e « » (Metric Tons)... 
Herring1/ for: 
APR OG MCR) 5 vs: 6: a wb ete 361, 295 225, 673 
TT ee Ie 34, 888 25, 259 
Salting eee a0 0 Sie » 6 69, 621 68,069 
Petes OR We ssn. Ss as 11,988 6,797 
Cawhing --i944:5 2s 5 els Ha 336 114 
Groundfish2/ for: 
oo Be weer w ete 30, 379 33,115 
Freezing and filleting ..... 135,918 144,789 
Salling .. 2 \sisisl\e-s es as « 70,541 74, 625 
Stockfish (dried unsalted) .. . 36,077 47 , 583 
Home consumption ...... 10, 802 8, 389 
Oil and meal . . .-. sss. 3, 196 3,708 
Shellfish for: 
Freezing: Lobster . . « « ee 2,474 1,490 
Shrimp ... «see 561 1,062 
Canning (shrimp) ....... 138 323 
otal production. ....-. 768, 214 640, 996 
1/Whole fish. 
2/Drawn fish, 
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NEW HERRING PROCESSING FACILITY 
PLANNED FOR WESTMAN ISLANDS: 

A new herring processing plant is planned 
in the Westman Islands on a site beside the 
Westman Islands freezing plant. There will 
also be a large trough able to hold 30 to 40 
thousand barrels of herring and a herring oil 
tank. (United States Embassy, Reykjavik, 
May 9, 1963.) 
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PROPOSED FISHING CONFERENCE 
BY BRITISH STIRS DEBATE: 

The announcement by the British that they 
will terminate the North Sea Fishing Agree- 
ment and that fishing rights in the North At- 
lantic will be renegotiated at a 16-nation con- 
ference to be held in London in September this 
year, has provoked Icelandic reactions. An 
Icelandic newspaper infers that the British 
action is motivated by the limitations placed 
on fishing rights in territorial waters by Ice- 
land and the Faroe Islands and that now the 
British will use the conference to try to get 
further special rights for British trawlers 
from Iceland and Denmark. The Icelandic 
Government has received an official invita- 
tion to the London conference. The Minister 
of Justice, in an interview granted to the 
press, stated that the Cabinet has not yet dis- 
cussed the invitation, but that the Government 
will remain firm and will not grant any fur- 
ther fishing rights to the British. (United 
States Embassy, Reykjavik, May 9, 1963.) 


KOK KOK OK 
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Iceland (Contd.): 


RECORD EXPANSION OF 
FISHING FLEET IN 1963 PLANNED: 

A total of 45 fishing vessels with a com- 
bined tonnage of 8,000 gross registered tons 
(g.r.t.) has been ordered by the Icelandic fish- 
ing industry from foreign shipyards for de- 
livery in 1963. The vessels will include 34 
of steel construction and all are expected to 
have the most modern fishing equipment. 





During the entire 3-year period from 1960 
through 1962, Iceland's fishing vessel im- 
ports consisted of only 73 vessels with a 
combined tonnage of 8,415 g.r.t. (United 
States Embassy, Reykjavik, May 16, 1963.) 





India 


INDIAN OCEAN BIOLOGICAL 
CENTER ESTABLISHED: 

An Indian Ocean Biological Center (IOBC) 
has been established at Cochin, India, by the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO) and the 
Government of India, with the assistance of 
the United States National Science Founda- 
tion. 





The IOBC will serve as a sorting center 
to process the standard plankton hauls taken 
by the oceanographic vessels of the Interna- 
tional Indian Ocean Expedition (IIOE). The 
plankton hauls will be made daily with a #3 
mesh net in a vertical tow from 200 meters 
(656 feet). 


A Danish scientist employed by UNESCO 
will be in charge of the scientific program 
of the IOBC, but its staff will be composed 
principally of Indian scientists and techni- 
cians. (Newsletter, National Oceanographic 
Data Center, April 30, 1963.) 


Kok KOK 


INDO-NORWEGIAN COMMUNITY 
FISHERIES PROJECT SUCCESSFUL: 

A chapter in the history of the Indo-Nor- 
wegian Project was closed April 1, 1963, 
when Norwegian specialists withdrew from 
the villages of Sakthikulangara and Neenda- 
kara where the fisheries community develop- 
ment project was started over 10 years ago. 
On the same day, the Fisheries Director of 
Kerala took over the boatyard, engineering 
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workshop, fresh ice factory, and fish-freezing 
plant in the original project area. The Nor- 
wegian personnel, headed by the director, will 
move to the new project operations at Canna- 
more, in northern Kerala, Karwar in Mysore, 
and Madapam in Madras, with administration 
headquarters at Cochin. 


On April 18, the Kerala Prime Minister 
presided at a memorable farewell party in 
Sakthikulangara, at which he presented a 
gold-lettered address of appreciation to the 
Norwegian personne:i. Expressing the popu- 
lation's gratitude for Norway's contribution 
to the Indo-Norwegian Project, the Premier 
said the joint venture has helped to create 
respect for the dignity of labor and to make 
fishing a respected occupation in Kerala, 


The boatyard in the original project area 
now can turn out 60 fishing boats a year. The 
ice factory, run by a fishermen's cooperative 
society, produces 25 tons of fresh ice a day. 
The cooperative also plans to take over the 
deep-freezing plant, so far leased to private 
firms exporting frozen giant shrimp. (News 
of Norway, May 23, 1963.) 


OK OK OK OK 


JOINT INDO-JAPANESE 


FISHING VENTURE PROPOSED: 





India is reported to have offered a propos- 
al to Japan for a joint fishing venture in My- 
sore, India. The venture is to be established 
with capital equivalent to 226.8 million yen 
(US$630,000), with India contributing 58 per- 
cent and Japan 42 percent. Proposed base 
facilities include cold-storage and ice-making 
plants. The joint company will undertake in- 
vestigation of fishing grounds off the Mysore 
coast in southern India, as wellas processing 
and marketing of the catches. Initially, the 
base is to be operated under a 3-year agree- 
ment, and profits from the enterprise are to 
be distributed in proportion to the amount of 
investment. 


One of the Japanese fishing companies is 
interested in this venture. The president of 
that company planned a trip to India about 
mid-May 1963, to conduct detailed discus- 
sions of the proposed venture. (Suisan Keizai 
Shimbun, May 10; Suisan Tsushin, May 13, 
1963.) 
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FISHING RIGHTS IN THE PERSIAN GULF: 

On April 29, 1963, the Government-owned 
National Iranian Fisheries Company (Shilat- 
Iran) concluded an agreement which opened 
the Persian Gulf to the fishermen of Pakistan, 
according to Tehran newspaper reports. The 
agreement was said to be identical to the one 
negotiated with Kuwait in 1962, which means 
that the Shilat-Iran will receive 30 percent of 
the Pakistani catch in the Persian Gulf, Pak- 
istan was reported to have consented to making 
a deposit of £60,000 (US$168,000) to guaran- 
tee fulfillment of the contract by her fisher- 
men. (United States Embassy, Tehran, May 
7, 1963.) 
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VESSELS REPORT LOWER CATCH RATIO 
FOR ALBACORE AT AMERICAN SAMOA: 





Japan 
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Japanese summer albacore tuna for US$400 
per short ton, f.o.b. Japan. This transaction 
drew attention in Japan since it was in sharp 
contrast with the market situation prevailing 
in California where United States packers had 
ceased to purchase Japanese frozen tuna, Jap- 
anese frozen tuna exporters surmise that this 
move was made by the United States packer 
in anticipation of an early recovery of the tuna 
market. They claim that the price offered by 
the United States packer was not at all high 
compared to ex-vessel prices paid for alba- 
core in Japan. 


Ex-vessel prices at Yaizu and Shimizu be- 
tween May 20-22 were ranging from $345- 
$428 per short ton for pole-caught albacore 
and $360-$489 a short ton for long-line-caught 
albacore. (Suisan Tsushin, May 17, and Suisan 
Keizai Shimbun, May 21, 22, and 23, 1963.) 
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CANNED TUNA IN BRINE PRICE 
INCREASED FOR MAY-JUNE EXPORTS: 





Reports from tuna fishing vessels opera- 
ting around American Samoa indicate that 
fishing conditions in that area are changing 
and that the Japanese are following develop- 
ments with keen interest. 


Reports from the area can be summa- 
rized as follows: 


1, The catch ratio of albacore has been 
reduced recently from more than 90 percent 
to about 70 percent with a higher percentage 
of miscellaneous species. Also, the percent- 
age of second grade and rejected tuna is in- 
creasing. 


2. The difference in landings between the 
more efficient and less efficient vessels is 
becoming greater--particularly unsatisfac- 
tory are landings by vessels that have re- 
cently joined the fleet. These conditions are 
a cause for worry to vessel owners planning 
to go to Samoan waters. If this trend con- 
tinues, Samoa, which has acquired a reputa- 
tion for being a very profitable overseas base, 
may decline in importance. (Suisan Tsushin, 
April 22, 1963.) 





MARKET TRENDS FOR 
ALBACORE TUNA, MAY 1963: 

In early May 1963, a large United States 
west coast packer was reported to be buying 








At a meeting between the Japan Canned 
Foods Exporters Association and the Japan 
Tuna Packers Association, the Exporters As- 
sociation agreed to accept the price increase 
sought by the packers for canned tuna packed 
in brine for export to the United States. As 
a result, prices of tuna packed in brine of- 
fered for sale starting in May were raised 
10 cents a case for canned white meat tuna 
from $10.40 to $10.50 (7-oz. 48 cans/cs.), 
f.o.b. Japan; and 5 cents a case for canned 
light meat tuna from $7.60 to $7.65 per case, 
f.o.b. Japan. 


A total of 250,000 cases of canned tuna 
in brine (140,000 cases of white meat tuna 
and 110,000 cases of light meat tuna) were 
offered for sale during May and June this 
year. (Minato Shimbun, May 8 1963.) 





she se sk ok we 
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ATLANTIC OCEAN TUNA 
FISHERY TRENDS, APRIL 1963: 

Exports of Japanese Atlantic-caught tuna 
in late April 1963 were tending toward the 
European market and away from the United 
States, due to a sharp drop in frozen tuna 
prices resulting from an unsettled market in 
the United States. 





Due to the weakening of the export market, 
Japanese exporters are advocating that in 
order to maintain the frozen tuna export mar- 
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Japan (Contd.): 


ket, it is necessary to develop new markets 
in Spain and Portugal to which exports of At- 
lantic tuna have been prohibited. 


At present, only direct shipments of Japa- 
nese frozen tuna are permitted to be exported 
to Spain and only within the 2,000-ton annual 
quota which includes landings of Atlantic tuna 
at Las Palmas, Canary Islands. This regula- 
tion, however, according to the exporters, is 
not logical and sooner or later some revi- 
sions can be expected. Also, the exporters 
are of the opinion that if frozen tuna exports 
to the Spanish mainland are permitted, some 
5,000 tons a year would easily be attained. 


Tuna vessels operating in the Atlantic 
Ocean in April 1963 numbered 110, as com- 
pared with 68 in April 1962 and 65 in April 
1961, which established a new record. Since 
a number of the carried-on-deck catcher- 
type boats are included in the 110 vessels, 
they have a catch capacity of more than 130 
vessels. 


The Atlantic tuna catch in April this year 
was stabilized and consisted of about 80 per- 
cent yellowfin. The vessels working some 
new fishing grounds reported good fishing for 
large-sized bluefin in that area. 


With declining ratios of catch to export 
and increased distance to the fishing grounds, 
large-sized vessels (carried-on-deck catcher - 
type), of more than 1,000 tons, having a great- 
er capacity to carry fuel oil, seem to be more 
successful in the Atlantic and this type of op- 
eration is increasing. (Suisan Tsushin, April 
23, 1963.) 
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ATLANTIC-CAUGHT FROZEN TUNA 
EXPORTS TO ITALY INCREASED: 

A Japanese trade periodical reports that 
Japanese frozen tuna exporters, who have 
turned to the European market to offset the 
slow market for frozen tuna to the United 
States, have been supplying large quantities 
of tuna to Italy in recent months. Shipments 
of Atlantic-caught tuna totaling 19,000 metric 
tons were contracted for delivery to Italy 
during the three months of April (5,000 tons), 
May (9,000 tons), and June (5,000 tons). The 
periodical adds that such concentrated ship- 
ments may disrupt frozen tuna prices in the 
Italian market and possibly weaken export 
prices for other European countries. 
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Prices of frozen tuna contracted for ship- 
ment to Italy were quoted at $400 per metric 
ton, c.i.f. Italy, for albacore and yellowfin 
(dressed). (Nihon Suisan Shimbun, May 13, 
1963.) 





KK KK OK 


EXPORT TARGETS FOR ATLANTIC- 
CAUGHT FROZEN TUNA REVISED: 

The Japan Frozen Foods Exporters Asso- 
ciation on May 29, 1963, held a meeting of its 
Atlantic Ocean Committee to discuss the prob- 
lem of handling Atlantic-caught tuna. The 
Committee also discussed the frozen tuna pro- 
ducers' proposal of contracting tuna packing 
in the United States and storing the production 
in that country, but ruled out this idea as un- 
feasible due to strong objections reportedly 
raised by United States packers. Consequent- 
ly, the Committee decided to recommend to 
the producers that all Atlantic-caught tuna 
produced in excess of supply requirements 
in the United States and European markets be 
shipped back to Japan. 




















Anticipated Exports of Japanese Atlantic Tuna 
® During June-September 1963 
Country of Estimated Original} 
Destination Quantity Target 
° (Short Tons)... 
ee eo ee 13, 300 19, 235 
eS PET POR en 3,000 5,780 
Las Palmas (Spanish poss.) . «2 700 1, 200 
Spain and Portugal . .. 2. +.0 1, 200 1, 890 
Czechoslovakia and Tunisia ° 1,500 3, 680 
nited States. . oe eee eo . 3,500 7,250 











At that meeting, the Committee members 
prepared an estimate of the quantities of At- 
lantic tuna expected to be contracted for ex- 
port to the United States and to European 
countries during the months of June-Septem- 
ber 1963, and on this basis, estimated the 
quantity of tuna that may possibly have to be 
brought back to Japan. The estimated exports 
for this period, as shown above, were deter- 
mined on the basis of export targets original- 
ly set by the exporting firms and on actual 
shipments delivered in the past. (Suisan 
Tsushin, May 31, 1963.) 
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TUNA FISHERY TRENDS, APRIL-MAY 1963: 

As a service to coastal fishermen, the Jap- 
anese Fisheries Agency's field station at the 
tuna port of Yaizu, Shizuoka Prefecture, pub- 
lishes at five-day intervals a tuna fishing con- 
dition chart during the summer albacore fish- 
ing season, Included in that chart are the 





principal albacore and skipjack fishing grounds 
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off Japan, sea surface temperature isotherms, 
length frequency histograms, and a summary 

of ocean and fishing conditions. Also included 
in that chart are daily landings and ex-vessel 

prices. 


Data published by the Agency's Yaizu field 
station show that for the period April 26 to 
May 15, 1963, a total of 2,559 short tons of 
albacore and 1,656 short tons of skipjack was 
landed at Yaizu. Ex-vessel prices paid for 
albacore during that period ranged from a 
low of 115 yenper kilogram (US$290 per short 
ton) paid on April 18 to a high of 210 yen per 
kilogram ($529 per short ton) paid on May 8. 
For the five-day period May 11-15, ex-ves- 
sel albacore prices ranged generally from a 
low of 130 yen per kilogram ($328 per short 
ton) to a high of 150 yen per kilogram ($378 
per short ton), although a small quantity (85 
short tons) landed on May 15 brought 170 yen 
per kilogram ($428 per short ton). 


Available data indicate that the Japanese 
summer albacore fishing vessels are con- 
centrated mainly in the area bound by 30°- 
320 N, latitude and 139°-142° E, longitude. 
Fish in the southern latitudes within that area 
range in size from 20-40 pounds, while those 
in the more northerly latitudes range in size 
from 20-24 pounds. In addition, good catches 
of 15- to 20-pound albacore were reported 
close inshore in the vicinity of 3393' N, lati- 
tude-137° E. longitude, 50 miles east south- 
east of Cape Shionomisaki, Wakayama Pre- 
fecture. The smaller Japanese albacore ves - 
sels were reported to be converging on that 
area, (Japanese Fisheries Agency Fishing 
Condition Charts.) 


££ eh R 


TUNA PRODUCERS AND SALES 
ASSOCIATIONS CONSIDER 
CANNING TUNA IN U. S.: 

To cope with the sluggish frozen tuna mar- 
ket in the United States as well as the possi- 
ble end of any further frozen tuna sales to 
Italy and Yugoslavia until the summer months, 
the Japanese Frozen Tuna Producers Associ- 
ation and the Tuna Sales Company held a gen- 
eral meeting on May 21, 1963, to discuss 
measures to prevent further price declines. 
At this meeting, the president of one of the 
large Japanese fishing companies suggested 
the idea of either holding Atlantic-caught 
tuna in cold storage in Africa or packing At- 
lantic tuna in the United States under contract 
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with a United States packer and stocking the 
production in that country. 


The idea of packing and stocking tuna in 
the United States on a contract basis is rapid- 
ly gaining support among Japanese frozen tuna 
producers who foresee a prolonged depression 
in sales, which may take well over six months 
to recover. If this idea materializes, Atlan- 
tic-caught tuna would initially be used. Views 
are being expressed by the Japanese that the 
proposed United States packer should be one 
with packing facilities on the Atlantic sea- 
board. The question that arises is whether 
such an offer would be accepted by a United 
States packer. (Suisan Tsushin, May 22 and 
24, 1963.) 
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CRAB FACTORYSHIP FISHERY IN 
OLYUTORSK SEA CONSIDERED: 

One of the large Japanese fishing compa- 
nies is planning to produce 20,000 cases of 
canned crab from a fishing fleet expedition 
to the Olyutorsk Sea area (about 170° E. long. 
and 60° N., lat.). As soon as preparations are 
made, an application will be submitted to the 
Japanese Fisheries Agency. The company 
has its Yoko Maru fleet trawling off West 
Kamchatka and when it completes its opera- 
tion in August 1963, the fleet will send the 
factoryship directly to the Olyutorsk Seaarea 
to engage in crab fishing until October. There 
are possibilities that the Fisheries Agency 
will permit a crab fishing fleet in that area. 
If that should develop, the Yoko Maru fleet 
will be the first Japanese fleet to operate in 
that area since 1956. (Fisheries Economics 
News, April 24, 1963.) 
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EXPERIMENTAL KING CRAB FISHERY 
IN KODIAK ISLAND AREA PLANNED: 
Although the name of the mothership has 
not been determined by the Japanese fishing 
companies concerned, a test fishery for king 
crab in the southern part of the Gulf of Alaska 
is likely to be conducted jointly by a combina- 
tion of three fishing companies this summer. 
The Japanese Fisheries Agency has given a 
preliminary notice regarding a formal li- 
cense to those companies, and preparations 
were made for a fleet to sail on June 10, 1963. 
The license is said to be for 400 metric tons 
of frozen crab. Some observers doubt the 
success of this venture but others report the 
success of one of the joint firms' experiments 
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with crab pots in the Hokkaido and Hokuriku 
districts. The companies concerned with the 
venture believe that the quota of 400 tons is 
too small to meet payment of the operating 
costs--a 500-ton quota is considered more 
realistic as a minimum. (Japanese news- 
paper, April 19, 1963.) 


EXPORTS OF CANNED FISH TO 
PHILIPPINES MAY INCREASE: 

The Philippines' decision to boycott the 
products of the Republic of South Africa is 
expected to be helpful to Japanese canners 
of sardine, mackerel-pike, horse-mackerel, 
and common mackerel. The Philippines im- 
port about 3 million cases of canned fish an- 
nually, 80 percent of which comes from the 
Republic of South Africa. Japanese canned 
products in the past have been subjected to 
pressure from those low-priced African prod- 
ucts. If the Philippines refuse to import can- 
ned fish from South Africa, Japan will be- 
come the first supplier, and there is a pos- 
sibility of exporting about 2 million cases of 
canned fish per year to the Philippines. 
(Suisan Tsushin, April 20, 1963.) 








EXPORT TARGETS FOR 
FISHERY PRODUCTS, FISCAL YEAR 1963: 
The Japanese Government on May 14, 
1963, called a meeting of the Supreme Ex- 
port Trade Council, the highest Government- 
industry advisory group on export trade, to 
establish FY 1963 (April 1, 1963-March 31, 
1964) export targets and to formulate export 
trade promotional measures. At this meet- 
ing, the Council established export targets 
totaling US$5,401 million for FY 1963. Ex- 
port targets for fishery products were set at 
close to $328 million. 






































Export Targets Established for Fiscal Year 1963 

= Prod Value 
er FY 1963 | FY 1962 
. (US$1,000)... 
Frozen fish and other marine products |1/139,514 | 1/124,927 
(Canned fishery products .....e.6-. 160, 333 171, 147 
Pin G00 WEEIO OH... «6 60 bee's 28,045 20, 205 
Total ccc ccsesccede 327 , 892 316,279 

1/Includes cultured pearls and dried fishery products, 








The Council also agreed to add fresh tuna, 
frozen salmon, frozen herring, and frozen 
shrimp to the list of fishery products under 
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export control.1/ (Shin Suisan Shimbun, May 
20, 1963.) 


1/Fishery products presently under export control are: canned 
tuna in brine, other canned tuna, frozen tuna, frozen swom- 
fish, canned sardine, canned saury, fish-liver oil, agar-agar 
(natural), agar-agar (industrial), canned crab, canned salmon, 
canned jack mackerel, and whale oil. 
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JOINT FISH-MEAL PROCESSING 
VENTURE IN CHILE CONSIDERED: 

A Japanese fishing company is reported 
planning to participate in a proposed joint 
fish-meal processing venture in Chile with 
United States and Chilean interests. The 
Japanese firm's president was scheduled to 
depart Japan for Chile on May 17, 1963, to 
discuss detailed arrangements with Chilean 
fish-meal processors and may conclude an 
agreement to conduct offshore meal opera- 
tions in Chile if prospects are good. The 
Japanese firm, which terminated its fish- 
meal operations in the Eastern Bering Sea in 
1962, plans to operate its meal factoryship 
Renshin Maru (14,094 gross tons) in the Chil- 
ean offshore meal operations on a year-round 
basis. 











Japanese fish-meal factoryship Renshin Maru operating in Bering 
Sea. 


This firm is also reported to be negotiating 
with Chilean fish-meal processors for the sale 
of its meal factoryship Kinyo Maru (9,373 
gross tons). (Suisan Tsushin, May 2, 1963.) 
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FIRM PLANS JOINT FISH MEAL 
VENTURE IN PERU: 

A Japanese export-import firm plans to 
embark on a joint fish-meal venture with a 
Peruvian firm. Investment in this proposed 
venture was recently approved by the Japa- 
nese Overseas Investment Liaison Council, 
so the Japanese firm is said to be proceeding 
with plans to start operations in late 1963. 
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The joint company is to be established with 
a capital of US$140,000, of which the Japanese 
firm will contribute 65 percent, the Peruvian 
firm 30 percent, and a Peruvian legal advisor 
for the joint company 5 percent. The plant 
will be located in the outskirts of Lima and 
fish-meal processing machines of local man- 
ufacture will be set up in roofless buildings 
since it seldom rains in Lima. Two Japanese 
representatives will be sent to Peru to man- 
age the joint enterprise and to handle mar- 
keting, while the Peruvian firm will supply 
raw material (anchoveta) to the plant as well 
as handle production. 


Annual production is expected to total 
20,000 metric tons of fish meal, worth about 
US$2 million, which will be exported to Eu- 
rope and to the United States. None of the 
fish meal will be exported to Japan. (Suisan 
Keizai Shimbun, May 18, 1963.) 
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FISH MEAL VENTURE OFF 
NORTH COAST PROPOSED: 

The Japanese National Federation of Fish- 
eries Cooperative Associations (ZENGYOREN) 
plans to conduct fish-meal operations off the 
coast of northern Japan in the fall of 1963. 
For this venture, the group has offered to 
charter the fish-meal factoryship Gyokuei 
Maru (12,100 gross tons). If the offer is ac- 
cepted, plans call for the operation of the 
Gyokuei Maru for one month from October 
to November to process 20,000 metric tons 
of saury for fish meal. 











The Japanese Fisheries Agency is re- 
ported to be supporting the plan since this 
venture would help adjust the supply and de- 
mand of saury in the Japanese domestic mar- 
ket. (Suisan Keizai Shimbun, May 21, 1963.) 
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PLANS FOR NORTHWEST ATLANTIC 
TRAWLING PROJECT: 

According to a Japanese periodical, the 
Japanese fishing company planning to convert 
the tuna mothership Taiyo Maru No. 3 toa 
sterntrawler for fishing in the northwest At- 
lantic Ocean was due to apply for a fishing 
license, 








Investigations conducted by two of the 
Japanese firm's experts on fishing grounds, 
marketing of the catch, and selection of an 
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overseas base, plus a study of the Atlantic 
Ocean cod fishery have influenced the com- 
pany to carry out the project. At present, 
plans call for establishing a base at Hamburg 
or Mechlen, West Germany. The firm anti- 
cipates a catch of about 20,000 tons in 2 or 3 
voyages a year and hopes to export 6,000 tons 
of cod fillets to the United States annually. 


The periodical also stated that the trawler 
Aoi Maru No, 2, now operating in the north- 
west Atlantic, is unsuitable for operations in 
that area. The Japanese firm making plans 
for the Taiyo Maru No. 3 believes that the 
trawling methods used by Japanese vessels 
fishing off the northwest coast of Africa are 
unsuitable for the deep waters of the north- 
west Atlantic. This firm is studying the meth- 
ods used for deep-sea trawling. (Fisheries 
Economic News, April 22, 1963.) 
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PLAN FOR NORTHWEST ATLANTIC 
TRAWLING PROJECT DELAYED: 

The Japanese fishing company, which had 
planned to dispatch its large converted trawl- 
er Tenyo Maru No. 3 (3,500 gross tons) to the 
northwest Atlantic trawl fishing grounds off 
Greenland in early July 1963, is reported to 
have postponed the operation until early Sep- 
tember. The company plans to send the ves- 
sel, which is being converted from a tuna 
mothership, to the eastern Bering Sea onfish- 
ing trials before dispatching her to the north- 
west Atlantic Ocean. (Suisan Keizai Shimbun, 
May 22, 1963.) 
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ANOTHER LARGE TRAWLER 
TO FISH OFF SOUTH AFRICA: 

The trawler Taiyo MaruNo. 62 (1,481 gross 
tons) departed Japan on May 16, 1963, for the 
South African trawl fishing grounds. The 
trawler, which will be based at Cape Town, 
South Africa, will fish primarily for sea 
bream for about one and a half years, and is 
scheduled to return to Shomonoseki in Au- 
gust 1964. 


The operators of Taiyo Maru No. 62 will 
have 10 trawlers operating on the African fish- 
ing grounds. (Minato Shimbun, May 17, 1963.) 


KOK KKK 


PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE 
IN MARINE OILS, 1962: 

Japanese production of edible marine oils 
is expected to show a small decline in 1963 
due to a drop in whale oil output. 
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Table 1 - Japanese Production of Edible Marine Oils, 1961-1963 
Commodity 171963 [ 1962 | 2/1961 
« ee ce o(Metric Tons) . 2 « « 4 
Cod-liver oil ..ccceees 9,000 8, 500 6,743 
Shark-liver oil Secswet 2, 800 2,500 2,247 
Other fish-liver oil ee or 4,500 4, 300 4,624 
Fidhoil .. ces cccorcecs 36,000 | 35,640 27,791 
Whale oil ...~seccsceces 125, 600 {130,460 | 115,439 
Ol. bo eee s ee 177,900 {181,400 | 156, 844 
1/Forecast, 
2/Revised, 











Imports accounted for only a small frac- 
tion of Japan's supply of marine oils in 1962. 


able 2 - Japanese ports o 


Commodity and 
Country of Origin 


ble Marine Oils: 
> Oil: 
rukyu Islands 
-liver oil: 
2public of China 
Other countrie 
ota -liver oi 


public of Korea 


Fish oil: 
Pemic ce ° 
la 





Japanese total exports of edible and in- 
edible marine oils in 1962 were 18.4 percent 
greater than in 1961, with the gain due toa 
fourfold increase in shipments of inedible 
sperm oil. The United States was Japan's 
leading buyer of sperm oil. Edible whale oil 





Table 3 - Japanese Exports of Marine Oils, 1961-1962 














Commodity and 
Country of Destination 


| 1962 | 1961 























- «+ (Metric Tons)... 
[Edible Marine Oils: 
Whale oil: 
ow SOLER TL re 44, 644 74,534 
United Kingdom .... 20 ee 24, 872 9,148 
West Germany ...2-cccecece 16, 325 6, 096 
United States «<0 tes 6 06-8 730 2,658 
| Gweden sc ecewve ve ews 3, 302 5, 080 
| Communist China ......ee-e 1,016 - 
Republic of Korea... «ee 544 - 
iL ae ee ee ee ee - 3,556 
Philippines . « os cccsevess 6 - 
SoCal Whale Ol! « «4% i 6 6 91,439 101,072 














Table continued in next column. 
























































‘Table 3 - Japanese Exports of Marine Oils, 1961-1962 (Contd.) 
Commodity and 
Country of Destination 1962 | 1961 
+ « «(Metric Tons)... 
Shark-liver oil: 
Re eee ee oe 47 9 
CME alee +. lbtelelea ee 48 7 
OS ET eee SD a ee 17 85 
Re COO 5 ok 4 se i es 28 21 
Total shark-liveroil ..... 110 115 
Cod-liver oil: 
United States ae ee fe 744 661 
Cn. na. 6 ace 6 Sake Bre ee Oho 139 9 
cuer coumres . \. 5 ts 6s 6 8 80 35 
Total cod-liveroil. .....-. 963 705 
Other fish-liver oils: 
OE SURUEA aye & b°8 0 334 692 
we ck Ss 6 ses 6 6 8 So be 106 137 
oe eee ee 120 87 
Ritited Mingdom = 4). o's ss 3% 124 140 
RE | a a: ce cg he 126 36 
Other countries . . 2 sss 0% 326 320 
Total other fish-liver oils ... 1, 136 1,412 
Fish oil: 
CO Ee are a 518 - 
Other countries ....cseccees 152 193 
VO OU a aaa 670 193 
Total edible marine oils. ... 94, 318 103, 497 
Inedible Marine Oil: 
Sperm oil: 
meee eanes. 5 sys a he ee 14, 381 9, 823 
WestGemany 4.5 + os 6's « 8, 407 - 
Ll rere rT 3, 302 - 
ee TO ae ke oe 4,573 - 
United Kingdom ......2..-. 9,779 i 
Ciher countries . «4 «s+ ess % 56 506 
Se, SOU OF), 4 6 + sf 6s 40, 498 10, 329 
Total edible and inedible 
wiarine O11 . 4s 6 6s 366 6 134, 816 113, 826 











continued to account for the bulk of Japan's 
marine oil shipments. The Netherlands was 
Japan's most important market for whale oil, 
followed by the United Kingdom and West Ger- 
many. (United States Embassy, Tokyo, April 
23, 1963.) 


ACTIVITIES OF OVERSEAS FISHERIES 
ASSOCIATION FOR FY 1963: 

The Japanese Overseas Fisheries Coopera- 
tive Association, a Government-sponsored or- 
ganization, held a general meeting on May 27, 
1963, to elect new directors and to discuss 
business plans for FY 1963 (April 1963-March 
1964), 





Principal activities of the Association are: 


1. Preliminary review of foreign offers 
for joint fishing venture: Reviews offers for 
joint ventures received from foreign coun- 
tries and refers proposals with good possi- 
bilities to Association members. 


2. Technical assistance service: Reviews 
requests for technical assistance received 
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from foreign countries and dispatches quali- 
fied technicians to those countries. As one 
of the technical assistance projects to be 
undertaken this year, the Association will 
dispatch trawl fishery and refrigeration ex- 
perts to Rumania. 


3. Preliminary investigation for overseas 
investment: The Association is scheduled to 
conduct investigations in East Africa, pri- 
marily Tanganyika, Zanzibar, and Mozam- 
bique, with funds provided by the Overseas 
Investment Basic Research Fund. It plans 
to dispatch 5 or 6 investigators to those 
countries on a 40-day trip. 


4, Consultant service: Organizes and 
dispatches qualified groups of consultants to 
foreign countries upon request by those coun- 
tries. (Suisan Tsushin, May 28, 1963.) 





se ose sleek ok 
aS OS SK HK OK 


EXPORT OF FISHING VESSELS 
SUBJECT OF STUDY: 


The Japanese Fisheries Agency has begun to review the 
policy governing exports and leases of Japanese fishing ves= 
sels to foreign countries, In the past several years, many 
foreign countries have sought to purchase Japanese fishing 
vessels, Several joint enterprises between Japanese and 
foreign firms have also been formed abroad with the result 
that more and more unlicensed Japanese fishing vessels are 
leaving Japan to engage in fishing activities in foreign coun= 
tries, The Fisheries Agency foresees a situation in vessel 
exports which is likely to create a complicated relationship 
with Japanese fisheries. The study recently launched by the 
Agency is evoking much attention in view of the effect it 
would have on the future Government policy governing Japa 
nese overseas fishing activities, particularly joint enter= 
prises, 





Exports of Japanese fishing vessels have rapidly in= 
creased in recent years, due to good Japanese shipbuilding 
technique and the growing desire among foreign fishing coun- 
tries to expand their underdeveloped fisheries, In 1962, a 
total of 66 Japanese fishing vessels, consisting primarily of 
tuna vessels and trawlers, were exported principally to 
South Korea, Ryukyu Islands (Okinawa), Hong Kong, Ivory 
Coast, South Vietnam, and the Philippines, As of April 30, 
1963, the Japanese Government had already approved the ex= 
port of 27 fishing vessels, 


Establishment of joint fishing ventures in Africa, south= 
east Asia, and South America, by leading Japanese fishing 
firms has been a notable trend, and this is likely to be ac= 
companied by a parallel increase in the export or lease of 
Japanese fishing vessels, The Japanese Government holds 
that, while it agrees that exports and leases of Japanese 
fishing vessels are to be welcomed from the standpoint of 
trade liberalization, trade promotion, and assistance to un» 
derdeveloped countries, an unregulated outflow of vessels 
from Japan could conceivably undermine the interests of 
the Japanese fishing industry. In other words, the Govern= 
ment feels that assistance in the development of foreign 
fisheries will serve to intensify competition in fishing and 
fish marketing activities and thus adversely affect the Jap=- 
anese fisheries, Good examples of such possibilities are 
the export of 5 tuna vessels to South Korea in late 1962 and 
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the proposed export of fish=meal factoryships to the Soviet 
Union, 


Views held are that employment of Japanese fishing ves= 
sels at overseas joint companies will eventually create com= 
plicated problems, There would be no problem if those ba= 
ses were operated primarily by Japanese firms with fishing 
vessels licensed by the Japanese Government, but the em= 
ployment of unlicensed vessels at these bases conflicts with 
the vessel licensing system applicable to Japanese domestic 
fisheries, So far, the Japanese Government has been regu 
lating vessel operations at overseas bases essentially by re= 
quiring employment of licensed vessels. Actually, there is 
no legal basis to enforce that regulation, In the export of 
fishing vessels, the related Government departments, such 
as the Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry, Ministry of In- 
ternational Trade and Industry, and the Ministry of Trans= 
portation, approve the application on an individual basis, 


The study launched by the Fisheries Agency is expected 
to take several months since the problem of fishing vessel 
export involves broader problems of international diploma= 
cy and economics, The Japanese fishing industry is closely 
watching this study which apparently is intended to establish 
some sort of regulation to control the export of fishing ves= 
sels to foreign countries. (Nihon Suisan Shimbun, May 13, 
1963.) 





kh we oe he wh 
mS OK FS OK OK 


LICENSING OF TUNA MOTHERSHIPS WITH 
PORTABLE CATCHER-VESSELS 
UNDER STUDY: 





The Japanese distant-water tuna vessel owners are re- 
ported to have submitted applications to the Fisheries Agency 
for permission to operate 69 distant-water fishing vessels 
over 100 gross tons as portable catcher-vessel tuna mother - 
ships. If the Agency approves the applications, it would 
mean that vessels under 400 tons gross would be used for 
that purpose. 


Due to the hazards in using such small vessels for 
mothership~-type operations, as well as the possibility 
that such vessels might exceed their authorized crew- 
carrying capacity since they would be carrying addition- 
al crew to man the portable vessels, the Fisheries Agen- 
cy is said to be restudying current licensing requirements 
for mothership-type operations, with a view toward re- 
stricting size limits for portable vessels and motherships. 


At present, there are in operation 25 portable catcher- 
vessel tuna motherships with a total of 77 portable vessels, 
and 12 semi-portable catcher-vessel motherships licensed 
in late 1962 and which are allowed to carry one portable 
vessel each, The smallest semi~portable catcher-vessel 
ship is 409 gross tons. Vessels carried by the smaller 
motherships are commonly referred to as ''semi-portable 
vessels" since they are not carried on the deck but are 
suspended onthe stern of the mothership. Normally, those 
vessels, upon departing from port, lower the portable ves~- 
sel into the water and either tow it to the fishing grounds 
or the portable vessel travels to the fishing grounds under 
its own power, 


Since the semi-portable vessel is said to have an oper- 
ating efficiency equal to 80 percent of a regular tuna catch- 
er vessel, operation of that type of vessel as a fishing ves- 
sel contradicts the Agency’s vessel licensing policy where- 
by no new licenses are granted to fishing vessels entering 
the tuna fishery, Owners of regular portable catcher-ves- 
sel tuna motherships are said to be voicing criticism about 
the operation of semi-portable vessels, which they claim 
are taking advantage of a loophole in the law, The Fish- 
eries Agency is reported to be aware of this situation, but 
is apparently faced with difficulties in determining the 
minimum size limits that would ensure safe operation of 
tuna motherships. (Shin Suisan Shimbun Sokuho, May 
28, 1963.) 
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SOVIETS CONTRACT TO PURCHASE 
FIVE TUNA FACTORYSHIPS: 

The Soviet Union is reported to have sign- 
ed a contract to purchase five 5,000-ton tuna 
factoryships from Japan. The contract, which 
was signed in Moscow between the Soviet 
Government agency and a Japanese shipbuild- 
ing company, is said to be the first purchase 
agreement concluded under the second Japan- 
Soviet trade agreement. 





The 5 factoryships, to be equipped with 
freezing and processing facilities, are to be 
built at a total cost of 6.3 billion yen(US$17.5 
million). Under the terms of the contract, the 
Soviet Union will initially advance 30 percent 
of the total purchase price and pay the bal- 
ance in installments over a 5-year period at 
an interest rate of 4 percent per year. The 
first vessel is to be delivered to the Soviet 
Union within 13 months after the contract 
goes into effect, and the remaining 4 vessels 
at 3-month intervals thereafter. (Minato 
Shimbun, May 21; Nihon Keizai Shimbun, May 
11, 1963.) 





USE OF MONOFILAMENT 
NETS INCREASES: 

The Japanese mothership fishing fleets 
operating in the northern waters (Okhotsk 
Sea, Bering Sea, and the North Pacific Ocean) 
are said to be using more and more monofil- 
ament nets each year, due to the remarkable 





improvements being made in that type of gear. 


In 1962, the Japanese fleets reportedly fished 
with 40 percent monofilament nets, totaling 
approximately 22,000 ''tans" (unit of Japanese 
gear approximately 150 feet long). This year 
about the same number of monofilament nets 
are being used. (Nihon Suisan Shimbun, May 
17, 1963.) 





FISHING VESSELS ORDERED FROM JAPAN: 
A Korean fishing firm is reported to have 
ordered eleven 130-ton fishing vessels from 
Japan through a Japanese trading firm. Ne- 
gotiations for the vessel purchase were 
started in 1962, but due to difficulties in ob- 
taining the necessary funds, the Korean firm 
was unable to conclude the purchase contract 
until recently. (Suisan Keizai Shimbun, May 
3, 1963.) 
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Libya 


SURVEY OF FISHERIES RECOMMENDS 
MODERN FLEET AND SHORE FACILITIES: 

A fisheries expert, financed by Nationalist 
China, made a survey of Libyan fisheries dur- 
ing the latter months of 1962, and has com- 
pleted a report which for the first time brings 
together data on the fishing industry. Follow- 
ing a summary of existing data on fishing 
areas, fish catch, prices, exports, number of 
vessels and ports, storage and transport fa- 
cilities, the expert made 26 suggestions for 
reorganization of the Ministry of Industry 
Fisheries Department, improvement of fish- 
ing methods, equipment and types of vessels 
needed, marketing, storage and processing 
facilities, training, etc. 





The final section of the report proposes 
the expert's own Five-Year Plan, based ona 
tentative Government of Libya outline. The 
plan calls for an increase in the annual fish 
catch from 2,500 to 15,000 tons, providing 
3.3 percent of the protein needs of Libya's 
population. The 5-year cost would be 
LE1,100,000 (US$3,080,000) measured against 
an annual value of increased catch of 
L£300,000 ($3,640,000), making this a prior- 
ity project in the over-all Plan from an eco- 
nomic point of view. 


The expert's plan would include construc- 
tion of 20 new vessels in the 30- to 50-ton 
class, replacing 30 obsolete small private 
vessels with 20 all-purpose craft, putting 
engines in 50 small coastal boats, improving 
the tuna fishery with modern methods and 
gear, and general improvement of fishing 
ports, boatyards, canning, refrigeration, and 
marketing facilities. There are also sections 
covering sponge and pond fish culture. 


In 1958, a Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion (FAO) technician wrote a report on Libyan 
fisheries, andin1959, a United States Fishery 
Advisor, made a brief survey of fishing in 
Cyrenaica. In 1961, a German marine biolo- 
gist spent two months in Libya and made rec- 
ommendations. Recently, an FAO fisheries 
advisor to the Ministry of Industry completed 
a summary of recommendations in these and 
the Chinese expert's reports. The Libyan Min- 
istry of Industry is preparing to initiate some 
of the projects agreed upon. Germany has al- 
so provided $100,000 in fishing gear and one- 
year services of a fishing captain to train 
Libyans. 
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In May this year, the Ministry of Industry 
was seeking engineering services to design a 
fishing complex in Benghazi, including port, 
repair, freezing, processing, and marketing 
facilities in a single location, as a start on 
the then unapproved Five-Year Plan, (United 
States Agency for International Development, 
Tripoli, May 16, 1963.) 


On May 20, 1963, Libyan newspapers re- 
ported that the Ministry of Industry had pur- 
chased a fishing boat to train Libyan fisher- 
men, and that a fishermen's cooperative had 
been established in Sabratha and another would 
soon be established in Misurata. It was also 
reported that Libya would participate ina 
fish exhibition to be held in Italy during June 
1963. (United States Embassy, Benghazi, 


May 31, 1963.) 
} 
lig 


JOINT MALAYAN-JAPANESE 
TUNA COMPANY EXPANDING: 

A tuna packing company located in Penang 
and jointly operated by Japanese and Malayan 
interests, is reported to have placed its op- 
erations on a profitable basis and to have 
started a program to expand its canning and 
freezing facilities. The company did not ex- 
pect an immediate increase in its canned fish 
production quota for export to the United 
States. But since that quota has never been 
filled, there is room for expansion within 
existing limits. On the other hand, the man- 
agement of the Penang tuna plant was opti- 
mistic over increasing their quota of frozen 
tuna for transshipment to the United States. 
(United States Consulate, Penang, May 1, 
1963.) 


Malaya 





Editor's Note: The jointly-operated firm 
originally was authorized to pack only canned 
tuna in oil for export to Europe. In Decem- 
ber 1961, the Japanese Fisheries Agency au- 
thorized that company to annually export to 
the United States 36,000 cases of canned tuna 
in brine. However, due to the unprofitable 
nature of the operation, the Malayan cannery 
temporarily suspended packing tuna in brine 
until November 1962. In April 1962, the Fish- 





eries Agency authorized a Japanese fishing 
company to land 6,000 short tons of freshtuna 
at Penang for freezing and transshipment to 
At the same time, the 


the United States. 
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Agency designated both Penang and Singapore 
as transshipment ports and authorized a com- 
bined frozen tuna transshipment quota of 4,000 
tons for those two ports. 

Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, February 1963 p. 80. 
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Morocco 


FISHERIES TRENDS, 
FIRST QUARTER 1963: 

Moroccan fisheries during the first quarter 
of 1963 were seasonally slow. Commercial 
fishing for the canneries had about ended for 
the 1962/63 season, while catches for the fresh 
fish market were down because of heavier than 
usual winter storms. 





The export trade in canned fish, however, 
set a new record, with exports of 2,185,000 
cases by the end of the first nine months (end- 
ing February 1963) of the 1962/1963 season 
(June 1, 1962-May 31, 1963). Increases in 
exports of canned tuna were primarily re- 
sponsible for this new record. Sardines also 
rose slightly to 1,692,000 cases from 1,677,000 
cases. Increased exports to the Soviet Union, 
Cuba, and Czechoslovakia were responsible 
for the increase. 


The Canners Association, meeting on 
March 22, 1963, in Rabat with the Govern- 
ment, forecast a production goal of 2,150,000 
cases of canned sardines for the 1963/64 sea- 
son beginning June 1, 1963, with a carryover 
of 250,000 cases from the previous season. 
The carryover is a considerable reduction 
from the season ending May 31, 1962. 


The Association also recommended Gov- 
ernment assistance in developing a tuna fish- 
ing fleet because it appears to offer the only 
possibility of expansion by the fishing indus- 
try. (United States Embassy, Rabat, May 17, 
1963.) 


—_-= 


Norway 


ANTARCTIC WHALING SEASON FAILURE 
SPURS DEMAND FOR LOWER QUOTA: 

The whale catch by Norway in the 1962/63 
Antarctic pelagic whaling season was the poor- 
est on record (1,380 blue whale units), only 
32.8 percent of the Norwegian quota under the 








international agreement. The total yield was 
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183,345 barrels of whale oil and 41,300 bar- 
rels of sperm oil. Norway had only 4 ex- 
peditions in the Antarctic during the 1962/63 
season as compared with 7 in the previous 
season, 


There have been some predictions in the 
Norwegian press that with the catch so dras- 
tically reduced, Norway's once lucrative 
whaling industry may have to suspend opera- 
tions entirely. However, Government sources 
indicate that to protect its existing invest- 
ment, Norway will continue to send expedi- 
tions into the Antarctic and will probably ac- 
cede to a lower quota agreement to prevent 
further depletion of the Antarctic whale 
stocks. Japan was the only whaling country 
that succeeded in filling its quota this past 
season. 


A Norwegian delegation left on April 28, 
1963, for international negotiations in Mos- 
cow on inspection of Antarctic whaling ex- 
peditions. Norway has been pressing for an 
inspection agreement, and the Soviet Union's 
sudden decision to reopen the negotiations is 
regarded as a promising indication that a- 
greement on inspection may be in sight. Not 
having filled their own quota this past season, 
the Soviets may now find it to their advantage 
to make sure that the other participating 
countries are not exceeding their quotas. 
(United States Embassy, Oslo, April 30, 1963.) 


se ok ook ok 
Kk KK OK *K 


CANNED FISH EXPORT TRENDS, 
1962 AND FIRST QUARTER 1963: 

Smoked small sild sardines in oil was Norway’s most 
important canned fish export in 1962, accounting for 40.4 
percent of the quantity and 34.2 percent of the value of to- 











Table Nor wegian Exports of Cc ‘anned | Fishery Products by Type, | 
January~ Dece mber 1962 
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December Jan,~Dec, 
roduct — 


—— —| 
Qty. a Value Qty. Value | 
} 
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s G SS ee os > 
Metric EERE US$ Metric |Kroner | US$ 
_Tons | 1,000 | 1,000} Tons |1,000 | 1,000 

—|——} ores eee pee 
| 




















Smoked brisling in oil. ..... 277| 1,849 | 259) 5,480) 36 2821) 5,150 
\Smoked brisling in tomato... 55 312 | 44 808} 4,635) 648 | 
\Smoked small sild in oil .... 692| 2,906 406] 12,185) 52, *300) 7,315 | 
|Smoked small sild in tomato , 44 157 | 22] 1,157 4, 102! 574 | 
|Unsmoked small sild in oil . . 44 196 | 27 782 2.589 362 | 
|Unsmoked small sild in tomato 4 14 je 442 62 
|Kippered herring (Kippers) . . 186 772 | 108) 4,242) 18,362) 2,568 
|Unsmoked herring in tomato , 8 18 | 2 110 270 38 
PONCHOTE! wc vcvecesecsis 41 194 27 685 3,219) 450 
jRoe, unclassified......... 19 82 11} 1,232) 4,476 625 
Soft’ Merrens FOC... es ccceas 10 45 6 797| 3,413) 477 
er RS EA 36 87 12 572) 1,515} 2 
lOther canned Tigh wccovese 11 85 12 129 946 132 
RUE. conececevesese | 90 918 128} 1,839) 19,681] 2,753 
[ Total ..cccccesseccss | 1,517] 7,635 | 1,066| 30,135/152,771) 21,366 
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tal exports of canned fishery products, Combined exports 
of smoked small sild sardines in oil, smoked brisling in oil, 
and kippered herring accounted for 72.7 percent of the quan- 
tity and 70.4 percent of the value of Norway’s exports of 
canned fishery products in 1962, 


Exports to the United*States accounted for 45.2 percent 
of the quantity and 49.9 percent of the value of Norway’s to- 
tal exports of canned fish in 1962, 


















































Table 2 - Norwegian Exports of Canned Fishery Products 1/by Country of 
Destination, January~December 1962 
Country December Jan,~Dec, 
of 
Destination Qty. Value Qty. Value 
Metric|Kroner| US$ |Metric|Kroner | US$ 
Tons | 1,000 | 1,000) Tons | 1,000 1,000 | 
Wintand ..ccccasvcesvve 2 13 2 143 881| 123 
hd oo eR ee 18] 123 17; 421) + 1,984) 277 
Belgium-Luxembourg ...... 45| 220] a1! 682 3,229| 452 
hoe Eee 27) 86) 12) 314) 1,137) 159 
France. ..ccccccccccess 24 103 | 14 398} 1,616) 226 
DORGEINNON ccc cobeteses | 24 107 15 195 844 118 
United Kingdom ......+00- 174 903 126) 5,412) 24,802) 3,469 
Czechoslovakia ......... ° 13 39 5 770| 2,552) 357 
West Germany ....-ese002 47 222 31 673 2,654) 371 | 
East Germany........00- - - - | 1,478] 5,072] 709| 
South Africa Republic ...... 214 877 123) 1,112 4 ,647| 650 
WAG. cc cc cccccccccccecs - = = 102 384) 54 
Canada. ..cccccccvcecces 37 225 31} 1,192 6,920) 968 | 
United States... .cccccsecs 547| 2,903 406] 13,234) 68,765) 9,617 
IAUEEEMA ccc cece eeevve 201 826 116] 1,746 7,106 | 994 
New Zealand ....cecscece 40} 165 23 251) 1,022) 143 
Other Countries.........- 79 323 45) 1,105) 4,279) 598 
Total 2/....eeecceees 1,492] 7,135 997] 29,228) 137,894 19,285 | 
1/Does not include exports of canned shellfish. | 
2/Totals are slightly larger than the combined exports of canned fish (excluding shellfish) shown in table 1. 
| Note: _Norwegian | kroner 7. 15 equals US$1.00 | 





According to preliminary data for the first part of 1963, 
Norwegian exports of canned fishery products up to Febru- 
ary 16 amounted to 3,063 metric tons, down 15.6 percent 
from the 3,628 tons shipped out during the same period of 
1962, The decline was due mainly to a drop in exports of 
smoked small sild sardines and kippered herring, but it was 
offset partly by a modest increase in shipments of smoked 
brisling. 


The 1963 Norwegian canning season for kippered herring 
which began around the first of March was disappointing, Up 
to March 16, only 70,862 cases had been packed as com- 
pared with a pack of 163,386 cases in the comparable period 
of the previous year. (Norwegian Canners Export Journal, 
April 1963.) 





INDUSTRY VIEWS ON EFTA 
TARIFF REDUCTIONS: 








The President of the Norwegian Federa- 

tion of Industries, in an address at the Feder- 
ation's general meeting, took sharp issue with 
new proposals for reducing European Free 
Trade Association (EFTA) internal tariffs. 
In his opinion, it was wrong to concentrate 
efforts almost exclusively on liquidation of 
tariffs among the Outer Seven. Many other 
measures are required to make the EFTA 
cooperation effective, but the political will 
to take such steps is lacking. 


The industry leader noted that Norway has 
been obliged to alter its timetable for tariff 
reductions 3 times since the EFTA agreement 
went into effect 3 years ago. Now, Norway is 
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Norway (Contd.): 


faced with the prospect of an entirely new 

and greatly accelerated schedule for the re- 
mainder of the transitional period. Most of 
the Norwegian home industries, which cater 
mainly to the domestic market, have vigor- 
ously protested any move to shorten the orig- 
inal timetable, and the Federation of Indus- 
tries has repeatedly expressed its concern 
about the dangers involved for the Norwegian 
economy. 


It is quite obvious, the Federation head 
declared, that large sections of Norwegian 
industry need more time to adjust their op- 
erations before they can benefit from the 
removal of customs barriers in the other 
EFTA countries. Too speedy elimination 
of tariffs, he asserted, would make it impos- 
sible to offset the loss suffered in the do- 
mestic market with gains from exports to 
other EFTA countries. (News of Norway, 
May 9, 1963.) 





NEWEST STERN TRAWLER 
PLANS SHORT TRIPS: 





Evidence that the Norwegian fisherman's 
reluctance to adopt trawl fishing has finally 
disappeared was seen recently when it was 
revealed that for 21 jobs available on Nor- 
way's latest stern trawler, the Tromséy I, 
no fewer than 273 applications had been re- 
ceived. 





Norway's newest stern trawler, Troms¢y I. 


The new vessel will operate on the North 
Norwegian and Barents Sea grounds, landing 
at Troms¢ to three fillet freezing plants, the 
owners of which are the main shareholders 
in the new vessel, The vessel is planned to 
make 6-10 day trips, but she has fuel ca- 
pacity for 30 days' operation. 


Her main dimensions are: length over- 
all 190 feet (160 feet 9 inches between per- 
pendiculars), breadth molded 32 feet 1 inch, 
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depth molded to shelterdeck 20 feet 10 inch- 
es, depth molded to main deck 13 feet 54 
inches. The main hold has a capacity of 465 
cubic meters, and on trials a speed of slight- 
ly more than 14 knots was attained. 


The Troms#y I's main engine is a super- 
charged Diesel, developing 1,250 hp. at 280 
r.p.m,., and directly coupled to a controllable 
pitch propeller. A direct current shaft gener- 
ator with an output of 225 kilowatts at 330 
volts drives the trawl winch. Two auxiliary 
Diesels, each developing 120hp., are alsopart 
of the vessel's equipment. 


The fish-processing equipment on the main 
deck includes an automatic fish-washing ma- 
chine from which the fish is taken by convey- 
or to the fish hold. The fish hold may be 
cooled to minus 2° C, (28.4° F.) 


The crew of 28 will be accommodated in 
the fo'c'sle and on the main deck. (World 
Fishing, March 1963.) 


ss ww wh Ie le 
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PRODUCTION, SUPPLY, AND 
DISPOSITION OF MARINE OILS, 1961-63: 


Norway’s production of marine oils in 1963 is expected 
to be substantially below that of 1962 and will amount to less 
than half the 1961 production, The yield from the 1962/63 
whaling season in the Antarctic was about 30,000 metric tons 
of whale oil--some 55,000 tons below the 1961/1962 season-- 
and 12,000 tons of sperm oil-~about the same as in the 
1961/1962 season, The winter herring season, which in one 
year (1956) produced raw material for more than 100,000 
tons of herring oil, this year yielded less than one day’s 
catch in 1956, and only about 250 tons were delivered to the 
herring oil industry. The 1963 production of herring oil 





















































Table 1 - Norway’s Production of Marine Oils, 1961-1962, 
and Forecast for 1963 
Forecast 
Items 1963 1962 1961 
re ear (Metric Tons). ... 4 
(Cold cleared cod-liver oil...| 1/ 5,000 7,000 | 12,100 
Other fish-liver oils....... 1/ 2,400 2,400 2,500 
MOrzing O11 oo 6.60045 SRS 2/45,000 | 60,000 59,000 
Total Tish GHB .. <-» sss 4's 52,400 | 69,400 73,600 
EGIL GEL Sot a0 e0's ca seak ns 2,700 2,800 2,400 
Sperm oil: 
RRR ys 50s 6.6. dw ne 3/12,000 | 12,020 | 12,668 
Shore gtations® ... 6st. ee 550 687 560 
Total Sperm Gi... cesses 12,550 | 12,707 | 13,228 
Whale oil: 
Antarctic ...... eee eee | 3/30,000 | 85,015 | 113,765 
Shore stations .........6. 850 847 950 
Total whale oil. .... af a 30,850 | 85,862 | 114,715 
Total marine oils ....... 98,500 |170,769 | 203,943 
|1/The main 1963 cod fishing season was ended by April with substantially smaller 
quantities landed than in 1962. 
j2/Depends largely on supplies of herring from Iceland in the summer of 1963; this fig- 
ure is therefore very uncertain. 
3/Final figures are not expected to show much variation from forecast. 
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Norway (Contd.): 


will depend therefore to a large extent on raw material 
caught off the coast of Iceland during the summer, 



































| Table 2 - Norway’s Supply and Distribution of Crude Whale 
| and Herring Oil, 1961-1962, and Forecast for 1963 
- 
Forecast 
Items 1963 1962 1961 

& 
a ee Ge (Metric Tons)..... 
Supply: 
| Deecee, Jemary? » + .ssc5 71,336 54,163 67,929 
| Production: 

i > ree ere 31,000 | 85,864 | 114,715 

meEring Cl. sh dacleawwes 45,000 60,000 59,000 
Total production ....... 76,000 |145,864 |173,715 
| Imports: 
| PRION OED o..0. dca bleu te ip ota a 1,674 79 

WOT O68 ies <p eee 7 51,858 | 33,677 
| Total imports ......... - 53,532 | 33,756 | 
SOO OO ois 6 eee - 253,559 | 275,400 
[Disposition: 
Exports: 

Lo, od SOR ee ee . 65,948 67,656 
| OTE Gh evicece eee us = 125 398 
L Total exports ....cccces - 66,073 68,054 

















The entire 1962/63 season for whale oil production has 
been sold at prices substantially above 1961/1962 prices. 
The last price reported (20,000 tons of whale oil) was 7665 
(US$182,00) as compared with £36 ($100.80) received for the 
last 5,000 tons of whale oil of the 1961/62 production sold in 
October 1962, 


The supply and distribution of crude whale and herring 
oil in 1962 was about 8 percent below that for 1961. As of 
late April this year, Norway’s stocks on hand as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1963, plus an anticipated supply (exclusive of imports), 
will be only about 52.1 percent of the supply exclusive of im- 
ports available in 1962, 


KK KKK 


SEMINAR ON FISHERY 
ECONOMICS HELD IN BERGEN: 

A Research Seminar on Fishery Econom- 
ics was held in Bergen, Norway, January 28- 
February 22, 1963, under the direction of 
the Institute of Fisheries Economics of the 
Norwegian School of Economics and Business 
Administration. The first week was devoted 
to the Role of Economics in Fisheries, the 
second to the Economy of the Fishing Enter- 
prises, the third to Fish Processing and 
Marketing Economics, and the last week to 
Over-all Aspects and Research Projects. 
Attendance was intentionally limited, with 
the participants changing from week to week 
with the change in the major topics under 
discussion. Participants and lecturers were 
present from every segment of the fishing 
industry. Attendance averaged 30 or more 
at the various sessions. The countries rep- 





resented, in addition to Norway, included West 
Germany, the Netherlands, the United King- 
dom, France, Iceland, Denmark, Italy (FAO), 
and the United States. (Regional Fisheries 
Attache, United States Embassy, Copenhagen, 
May 15, 1963.) 


* OK KOK 


PROPOSED INCREASE IN SUBSIDIES 
TO COD AND HERRING FISHERIES: 

The Norwegian Parliament has been asked 
to vote an additional Kr.20 million 
(US$2,797,000) for state subsidies to the Nor- 
wegian cod and herring fisheries. This would 
raise the total 1963 fisheries subsidy to Kr. 83 
million ($11,608,000). The proposal grew out 





of a recent agreement between the Government 


and the Fishermen's Union. (News of Norway, 
May 30, 1963.) 





Panama 


FISHERIES TRENDS, 1962: 








Panama’s commercial fishing industry continues to be 
devoted almost entirely to shrimp operations, There has 
been a decline in the size of Panama’s fishing fleet, but 
more modern vessels and improved processing facilities 
resulted in a record shrimp catch in 1962 which was 9,8 
percent greater than in the previous year, Pink shrimp 
landings were much heavier in 1962 due in large part to the 
activities of a new United States-French firm in Chiriqui 
Province. Intensive shrimp fishing was conducted along the 
entire Pacific Coast of Panama, with the possible exception 
of the Chiriqui region, 


Most of Panama’s shrimp production has been absorbed 
by the export market. In 1962, shrimp exports totaled 
10,224,982 pounds valued at US$7,941,140, all of which was 
shipped to the United States. 


During 1962, the average number of shrimp vessels op~ 
erating out of Panama was 158, down considerably from the 
peak of 220 vessels active in 1959. 


Aside from the shrimp industry, the fisheries of Pana~ 
ma have little commercial significance. Spiny lobster land- 
ings in Panama during 1962 were estimated at about 100,000 
pounds, Panama’s lone fish reduction plant, which is locat- 
ed at Puerto Caimito, produced 1,887 short tons of fish 
meal from thread herring and anchoveta in 1962, as com~ 
pared with production of 1,371 tons in the previous year. 
There are as yet no fishing trawlers operating out of Pana~ 
ma, A certain amount of marketable fish is landed by Pan~ 





Panama’s Shrimp Landings, 1/1960~-1962 














Total 

Landings by Variety Landings 

Year White } Pink |“ Titi’ |Tiger All Species 
eo ceeee o oo 6€2,000 Libe.). .'s tiie bene 


1962 ....... «| 4,570.5 | 3 
1961 .... 060 4088018 
1960 ....... | 4,068.1 | 1 
1/Heads-off weight. 


Source: Department of Fisheries and Related Industries; Ministry of Agriculture, Com- 
merce, and Industry; Republic of Panama. 


,359.6| 4,864,1|510.3 | 13,304.5 
585.6] 4,444.41461.0 | 12,115.9 
845.3] 4,364.7|324.1 | 10,602.2 
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Panama (Contd.): 


ama’s shrimp vessels, but such supplies are variable and 
uncertain, 


In the provinces, efforts have been made to stimulate the 
use of the seemingly abundant fish resources of the Pacific 
Coast. The United States Agency for International Develop- 
ment (AID) and the Cooperative for American Relief Every- 
where (CARE) have helped to establish a fishing cooperative 
at Farrillon,. AID was to provide a cold-storage, freezing, 
and drying plant. CARE has provided a refrigerated truck 
and has helped the villagers to build 12 fishing dories, Out- 
board motors for the boats were donated by a United States 
manufacturer, The project was designed to provide the 
nucleus for a provincial fishing industry and to supplement 
the protein-deficient diet of the residents of the interior. 
(United States Embassy, Panama, May 3, 1963.) 

Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, October 1960 p. 81, March 1960 p. 75. 











Peru 


INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 
PRESENTED BY FISH MEAL INDUSTRY: 

The growth of the fish-meal industry in Peru, particular- 
ly during the last six years, can only be described as spec- 
tacular. For this reason, the United States Embassy in 
Lima undertook a brief study of the needs of the industry 
for equipment and services; the present sources of those 
items; and how United States suppliers might capture a 
larger share of the market. 





The results of the survey indicate there is a good de= 
mand for financial and service institutions to provide for 
the needs of the Peruvian fish-meal industry, Although the 
possibilities for increased United States exports of proc= 
essing and other equipment is limited, considerable oppor= 
tunity exists for increased private dollar investment in the 
industry itself. The fishing industry in Peru has stimulated 
the establishment and expansion of other industries produc= 
ing equipment and supplies of all kinds for fisheries instal- 
lations on land and sea, Except, for marine motors and elec= 
tronic equipment, practically all machines and equipment 
used for fishing operations and processing are being made in 
Peru, 


Practically all Peruvian fish-meal plants are erected by 
local companies, Three of those companies, all substan= 
tially Peruviansowned, have built the majority of the pres= 
ent installations. While most equipment is manufactured 
locally, there is an increasing demand for more modern 
equipment to process certain byproducts, principally stick= 
water (waste product from the pressing process) and blood, 
Specific opportunities for the sale of United States products 
to Peruvian fish meal plant suppliers include the following: 


Equipment for Recovery of Protein from Stick= 
water and Blood: Increasing interest is developing 
for a more economical recovery of byproducts from 
fish meal plant operations, One United States company 
is now installing equipment to process stickwater, Ad= 
ditional opportunity exists in this field and the relat= 
ed field of recovering valuable fractions from the 
large quantity of blood lost in fish meal operations in 
Peru, 








Electrical Motors and Pumps: At least one large 





builder of fish meal plants has expressed interest in 
entering into a licensing and joint venture agreement 

to produce small electrical motors and pumps for use 
in the fish meal and other industries in Peru, The com= 
pany currently is dealing with European interests re- 
garding this plan, but has expressed interest in dis= 
cussing the project with American parties as well, 
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Controls and Gauges: At the present time, there 
is a complete lack of standardization of control mech= 
anisms and gauges used in the industry, Opportunity 
exists for a manufacturer to study local conditions 
with a view to designing such equipment for new 
plants and to replace existing equipment in plants al= 
ready in operation, 


Surplus Equipment: Infrequent requests are made 
regarding the possibility of acquiring used fish meal 
equipment in the United States, 


The construction of vessels for anchovy fishing is an im= 
portant industry. During 1962, nearly 500 vessels were 
built, almost all purse seiners with an average capacity of 
90-100 tons of fish, About 25 percent were of steel con= 
struction, Production in 1963 will be even higher and it is 
expected that the percentage of steel vessels will increase, 
Progressively larger vessels with increased range and 
speed are being built to help cut costs for fish=meal pro= 
ducers, Several groups have expressed interest in con= 
verting surplus LST’s to factoryships and one group cur= 
rently is negotiating in Japan for the construction of a 
large factoryship. 


Vessel construction in Peru is accomplished in about 40 
small yards, mostly located in the area of Callao, Marine 
hardware and motors are imported, The United States 
share of such equipment has been high and should remain 
so, English marine engines are favored by several of the 
larger boatyards, 


About 70 percent of the vessels engaged in the fishing 
industry are privatelysowned and operate under contract 
with various fish-meal plants, The remaining vessels are 
owned by the plants themselves and are operated in plant 
fleets. A recent law requiring all new plants to provide 
vessels adequate to meet individual plant needs will ine 
crease the number of vessels to be sold directly to fish- 
meal plant owners, 


Among the potential opportunities for United States in= 
terests in supplying the needs of Peru’s fishing fleet are: 


(1) The sale of used United States purse seiners 

in the 200*ton category to fish-meal plant opera= 
tors, In most instances, some arrangement for 

financing would be necessary, 


(2) It is estimated that only 3 or 4 of the 40 boat= 
yards now operating in Peru have competent en= 
gineering advisers, With growing emphasis on 
steel vessels of larger dimensions, the possi= 
bility exists for licensing arrangements and hir= 
ing of competent naval architects, 


(3) The increasing size of fishing vessels will 
require the use of heavier and more powerful 
marine motors, 


(4) With the construction of larger vessels, 
there will be more demand for mechanical 
equipment to handle nets, unloading, and other 
operations, This field conceivably could offer 
opportunity for a licensing or joint-venture op= 
eration, 


(5) In 1962, over US$2 million were spent by the 
local industry in replacing Manila purse lines, 
Considerable opportunity exists for the sale of 
a satisfactory synthetic substitute (Manila lines 
have an estimated life of only 2©3 months), It is 
understood that at least one United States firm 
is now working on this problem, 


Increased use of aircraft is heing made by the industry 
to assist fishing operations, Since the majority of boats 
are owned by private operators and since many of the 
small companies are unable to afford the purchase of in= 
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Peru (Contd.): 


dividual aircraft, some opportunity exists for the forma- 
tion of companies to provide this service to the industry 
on a contract basis, Outright sale of aircraft also is 
feasible, although the market is not a large one, 


In addition to the licensing and joint venture proposals 
outlined above, continuing opportunity exists for invest- 
ment and joint-venture opportunities in the fish-meal indus- 
try itself, 





Philippine Republic 


FISHERIES EXPANSION PROJECTS: 

A bill creating a Fisheries Commission 
to absorb the Bureau of Fisheries was signed 
by the President of the Philippines in March 
1963. The new law also provided for the es- 
tablishment of a central fish market as well 
as regional piers for the distribution and 
marketing of fish. In addition, it gave polic- 
ing powers to the Fisheries Commission. 
Enforcement of fisheries regulations was 
previously divided between the Bureau of 
Customs, the Navy, and the Philippine Con- 
stabulary. 





The Philippine Emergency Employment 
Administration and the Fisheries Commis - 
sion have started a P15 million (about 
US$3.8 million at the free rate of exchange) 
project which calls for the construction of 
16 fishing ports, 13 refrigeration plants, 51 
fresh-water fish farms, and 20 brackish-wa- 
ter fish nurseries. The project also involves 
the training of fishermen. The EEA has also 
allotted P50,000 ($12,788) for the development 
of oyster farms in Sorsogon Province. (Unit- 
ed States Embassy, Manila, May 17, 1963.) 


On April 28, 1963, the United States A- 
gency for International Development (AID) 
announced it had approved a local currency 
Cooley" loan to help establish a fish can- 
nery in the Philippines. The loan to a new 
company owned jointly by United States and 
Philippine interests amounted to P 5,500,000 
($1,410,000). 


The cannery, which will be built in San 
Jose, Mindoro, will employ from 250 to 350 
shore workers and 400 to 500 fishermen. 
Expected to be completed in early 1964, the 
cannery will be equipped for annual produc- 
tion of about 1,250,000 cases of fish--mainly 
sardines, mackerel, and anchovies. The new 
plant will also produce fish meal. 


A representative of AID stated that a par- 
ticular need exists for this type of develop- 


ment in the Philippines since the fishing in- 
dustry has been falling far short of meeting 
the potential consumption of the country's 

growing population. The new plant will in- 
crease the Philippine fish-canning capacity 
by about 150 percent. The loan will carry 


| an annual interest rate of 7} percent and will 
| be repaid in Philippine pesos in 10 years, in- 


cluding an 18-month grace period. This is 
the first ''Cooley'' loan that AID has negoti- 


ated in the Philippines. (United States Agency 


for International Development, April 28, 1963) 
Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, February 1963 p. 85, 
January 1963 p, 112, 
ie 
the 
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LANDINGS BY DISTANT-WATER 
FLEET HIGHER DURING 
JANUARY-APRIL 1963: 

Landings by the Polish distant-water fleet 
are reported to be improving following dis- 
couraging landings in 1962. Landings during 
the first 4 months of this year were about 31 
percent higher than for the same period in 
1962, and results in May were termed gen- 
erally favorable. The most important dis- 
tant-water fishing is during the July-October 
period. However, it was admitted that re- 
pairs and other preparations for this peak 
period are badly behind schedule. 





Poland 





During the discussion preceding passage 
by the Polish Sejm of a new law on sea fish- 
ing, the lack of development and the resulting 
minor role of fishinthe total food supply and 
as a source of protein in livestock feed were 
cited. (Trybuna Ludu, May 21, 22, and 23, 
1963.) 











Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, May 1963 p. 83. 
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REJECTION OF CANNED SARDINES BY 
ITALY AND WEST GERMANY 
SUBJECT OF INQUIRY: 

The Portuguese Minister of Economy on 
April 25, 1963, ordered a full inquiry into the 
causes of the rejection of Portuguese canned 
sardines by West Germany and Italy. 


Portugal 





In connection with the problem, the Mato- 
sinhos branch of the Portuguese Guild of the 
Industry of Fish Canning sent a telegram to 
the Minister of Economy asking that it be 
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Portugal (Contd.): 


heard during the investigation as it had suf- 
fered most from the rejection of canned fish. 
(United States Embassy, Lisbon, May 10, 


1963.) 


FISHERMEN PROTEST 
FISHERIES EXPANSION POLICY: 

On April 19, 1963, the Marine Products 
Workers' Union charged that the livelihood 
of 5,000 Singapore fishermen was endangered 
because the Government was permitting For- 
mosan fishing vessels to sell their catches in 
Singapore. 


Singapore 





In rebuttal, the Government said that Sing- 
apore-based fishermen supplied only 25 per- 
cent of the 40,000 metric tons of fish landed 
in Singapore each year. Because of the need 
to increase the supply of fish, improve fish- 
ing techniques, and expand fishing areas, lo- 
cal fishing companies with Government sup- 
port had undertaken to improve methods, 
equipment, and techniques with the help of 
experts from Hong Kong, and Taiwan. The 
Taiwanese vessel referred to by the Union 
had been exploring the fishing grounds in in- 
ternational waters in Singapore's behalf. 

The vessel had on board some 60 tons of fish, 
but landed only 25 tons to te~t consumer pref- 
erence. Since more fish were needed and 
Singapore fishermen did not supply them, the 
Union had no basis for complaint. (United 
States Consul, Singapore, April 26, 1963.) 


ee 


South Africa Republic 


PILCHARD-MAASBANKER 
FISHERY, JANUARY 1963: 

The fish catch off the Cape west coast of 
South Africa Republic in January 1963 was 
44,611 short tons of pilchards, 165 tons 
maasbanker, and 4,278 tons mackerel. The 
total catch was 49,054 short tons. This com- 
pares with 64,388 tons of pilchards, 1,216 
tons maasbanker, and6,046 tons mackerel 
landed in January last year; and with 69,879 
tons of pilchards, 6,745 tons maasbanker, 
and 3,821 tons mackerel in January 1961. 





The January 1963 catch yielded 11,487 
short tons of fish meal, 587,726 Imperial 
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gallons of fish body oil, 279,864 pounds ofcan- 
ned pilchards, and 905,280 pounds of canned 
mackerel. 


The January 1962 catch yielded 16,163 short 
tons of fish meal, 967,432 Imperial gallons of 
fish body oil, 1,052,448 pounds canned pil- 
chards, 585,168 pounds canned maasbanker, 
and 1,776,264 pounds canned mackerel. (The 
South African Shipping News and Fishing In- 
dustry Review, March 1963.) 














CANNED FISH MARKETING 
TRENDS, MAY 1963: 

Walvis Bay fish-canning plants ended the 
1962 season with an inventory of about 2 mil- 
lion cases of canned fish. In addition, mar- 
keting problems in 1963 will be compounded 
by the decision of the Philippine Government 
to bar the sale of canned fish produced in 
South-West Africa. One of the six firms 
processing fish in the Walvis Bay area, in 
order to boost exports, plans to pack a new 
product--quick frozen, boneless pilchard fil- 
lets. (United States Consul, Capetown, May 7, 


1963.) 
Qs 





Surinam 


FOREIGN TRADE IN 
FISHERY PRODUCTS, 1961-1962: 

Imports: Surinam's total imports of fish- 
ery products were valued at US$776,000 in 
1962 and $617,000 in 1961. 





Exports: Shrimp is Surinam's only impor- 
tant fishery export item. In 1962, Surinam 
exported 486 metric tons of shrimp valued at 
$629,000, up sharply from 1961 when 216 tons 
of shrimp valued at $233,000 were exported. 
The United States is the principal buyer of 
shrimp from Surinam. (United States Consul- 
ate, Paramaribo, May 11, 1963.) 


Notes: (1) Surinam guilder 1,87 equals US$1.00. 
(2) See Commercial Fisheries Review, May 1962 p. 70. 
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Togo 


FISHERIES TRENDS, 1962: 
The only significant development in the 
Togolese fishing industry was the recent ar- 
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Togo (Contd.): 


rival of a United States Peace Corps fishing 
team of 7 volunteers. With a lack of adequate 
facilities for docking and maintenance of ves- 
sels, it is difficult for the Togolese fishing 
industry to operate motor trawlers to com- 
pete with Soviet, Italian, and Ghanaian trawl- 
ers operating off the West African coast. 

The Societe Togolaise des Pecheries Mari- 
times did operate three chartered Italian 
trawlers out of Lome in 1958-60, but in1961 
based the vessels in the Ivory Coast port of 
Abidjan because of difficulties in operating 
trawlers off Togo without a harbor. 


The Government of West Germany is re- 
ported to be ready to give aid funds for the 
purchase of two 35-38 foot vessels as wellas 
to provide experts in the catching and pre- 
serving of fish. (United States Embassy, 
Lome, May 10, 1963.) 


Oe 
U.S.S.R. 


FISHERIES TRENDS, MARCH-APRIL 1963: 
Soviet Fleet in North Pacific and Berin 
Sea: It was estimated that in late April 1963, 
a total of 180 to 200 fishing vessels were op- 

erating in the Bering Sea and North Pacific 
Ocean, including the Gulf of Alaska. Of that 
number, it was estimated that 130 to 140 
craft were in the Gulf of Alaska. This was 
the largest Soviet fishing effort ever reported 
in the Gulf of Alaska. 








Soviet Far Eastern Fishery Catch, Janu- 
ary-March 1963: Soviet Far Eastern fisher- 
men caught over 220,000 metric tons of fish 
and shellfish in the first quarter of 1963, an 
increase of 7 percent over their catch for the 
same period in 1962. The gain was made in 
spite of unusually severe winter weather and 
heavy ice conditions which hampered off- 
shore and Bering Sea operations. 








Soviets Expanding Northwest Atlantic Fish- 
eries: The Soviet Union is making a major 
effort to develop new fishing grounds in Davis 
Strait, which is west of Greenland, and off 
the Labrador coast. Three large refriger- 
ated factory trawlers and two research ves- 
sels operated in the area in February and 
March 1963. 








Soviet Tuna Research in Indian Ocean: In 
mid-April 1963, the Fifth Soviet Tuna Re- 
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search Expedition returned to Vladivostok 
from four months of exploration off the Chagos 
Archipelago in the western Indian Ocean, So- 
viet vessels were expected to begin commer- 
cial fishing operations in that area this sum- 
mer for tuna, mackerel, and swordfish. (So- 
viet press and unpublished sources.) 

5 | 
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United Kingdom 


DISTANT-WATER TRAWLING GROUP 
PROPOSES RESTRICTION ON 
LANDINGS AND IMPORTS: 

The British Trawlers' Federation (the dis- 
tant-water section of the fishing industry) has 
asked the Government to consider a plan for 
restrictions on British-caught and imports of 
foreign-caught fish which would allow the 
price of fish at the ''quay-side" to rise to 
"more economic levels." 





The essence of the plan is that landings in 
Britain of British-caught and imported fish 
supplies should be limited to about 750,000 
short tons, compared with average landings 
of just over 775,000 tons inthe years 1960-62, 


The president of the Federation said in 
London on May 9 that the Federation would 
agree to the introduction of a statutory scheme 
for achieving this coordination of landings 
from British trawlers over 80-foot long if: 


(1) The proportion of total supplies pro- 
vided by imports should not in the future be 
allowed to rise more than 2.1 percent from 
the present average of 17.9 percent. In ef- 
fect, they should not exceed 20 percent of to- 
tal supplies, or 150,000 tons at present. 


(2) Landings from British vessels of less 
than 80-foot length should be held to about 
their present proportion of British-caught 
supplies. Ships of this size, in fact, are in- 
shore or near-water vessels. 


A statutory plan would be administered by 
a Fish Supplies Board consisting of members 
appointed by the trawling industry in England, 
Wales, and Scotland, the unions, the British 
White Fish Authority, andthe Ministry of 
Agriculture, Fisheries and Food. 


Also, it is suggested, a system of bonuses 
on scrapping would be introduced for a limited 
period (a year to 18 months) in order to ra- 
tionalize capacity, together with a system of 
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United Kingdom (Contd.): 


vessel licensing and statutory minimum 
prices to support the plan. 


In a memorandum presented on May 8 
to members of the Joint Parliamentary Fish- 
eries Committees at the House of Commons, 
the Federation says that first-hand" prices 
of fish in 1962 were lower than those in 
1960, despite the unchanged level of supplies 
and, as a result, the incomes of producers 
fell by £24 million (US$7 million) in the face 
of a continued rise in costs. 


Over the same period the retail prices 
of fish went on rising so that the consumer 
did not obtain the benefit of the fall in first- 
hand prices,'' the memoradum stated. 


Inadequate ex-vessel prices, the memo- 
randum said, ''are a feature of all producing 
sections of the white fish industry in the 
United Kingdom and, indeed, of all fishing 
industries in Western Europe.'' The French 
industry perhaps provided an exception but 
only because imports were stringently re- 
stricted to ensure a very high price level. 


At a press conference on May 8, the Fed- 
eration's President said a rise in "first 
hand'' prices of 1d. per pound (about 1.17 
U. S. cents a pound) at the most would be all 
that was needed ''to see us out of the red." 
The cost to the consumer of the proposals, 
he suggested, could not be more than 1s. 6d 
(about 21 U. S. cents) per head per annum. 


Answering questions about the possible 
effect of restricted entry of fish to the Unit- 
ed Kingdom market on prices in the retail 
fish stores he added, however, ''We cannot 
speak for the retail end.'' He revealed also 
that inshore fishermen ''because they were 
difficult to contact'' had not been consulted 
about the scheme. 


The Parliamentary Committees were 
told on May 8 that, in the context of the 
forthcoming European fishery conference 
which is being suggested for this autumn by 
the British Government, "trade in fish should 
be exainined as a counterpart to fishing 
rights and expanded outlets provided, within 
a regulated framework, for participants to 
any agreements reached." 


At the May 8 press conference there was 
noticeable surprise among members of the 
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Federation team at a suggestion from one of 
its members that fish caught and frozen at 
sea could be landed in Britain over and above 
the 750,000-ton limit. (United States Embas- 
sy, London, May 10, 1963.) 


KKK KK 


INTENTION TO WITHDRAW FROM 
CERTAIN INTERNATIONAL 
FISHERY AGREEMENTS ANNOUNCED: 


In order to regain its freedom of action regarding the ex- 
tent of fishing limits, the British Government gave notice 
on April 26, 1963, of its intention to withdraw from the fol- 
lowing international fishery agreements: (1) The North Sea 
Fisheries Convention of 1882 (withdrawal effective May 15, 
1964); (2) The Fisheries Regulations of 1843, made under 
the Anglo-French Convention of 1839 (withdrawal effective 
June 24, 1964), The decision was announced in‘the House 
of Commons on April 29, 1963, by the Lord Privy Seal. 





At the same time, the British Government invited those 
countries concerned with the Northeastern Atlantic area 
(members of the European Free Trade Association and the 
European Economic Community as well as Iceland, the 
Irish Republic, and Spain) to a conference in the fall of 
1963, The conference will be asked to consider questions 
of trade in fish and access to fishing grounds. It was hoped 
that the proposed conference can arrive at an equitable 
settlement on an international basis which will take into ac- 
count the interests of all sections of the fishing industry. 
During the discussions, the interests of Commonwealth 
countries will be borne in mind by Britain and they will be 
consulted when they are affected, 


Fishing limits have been a difficult problem in Britain 
for some time, At the United Nations Conference on the 
Law of the Sea which was held in Geneva during 1960, Brit- 
ain supported the unsuccessful proposal to extend territorial 
waters up to 6 miles and fishing limits up to 12 miles, with 
nations which had historically fished in individual areas be- 
ing allowed to fish up to the 6-mile limit, Britain later 
signed an agreement with Denmark applying this formula in 
Faroese waters, 


In 1961, an agreement was concluded with Iceland where- 
by Britain recognized a 12-mile fishing zone around Iceland, 
For a transitional period of 3 years, the Icelandic Govern- 
ment agreed to allow British vessels to fish in the greater 
part of the zone between 6 and 12 miles off Iceland at cer- 
tain seasons of the year, 


The Soviet Union terminated in March 1962 the Anglo- 
Soviet Fisheries Agreement which had enabled British trawl- 
ers to fish up to three miles off the Soviet coast in certain 
areas of the Barents Sea. During 1961, after the Anglo- 
Norwegian Fishery Agreement, Norwegian fishery limits 
were extended from 4 to 6 miles, while in 4 limited areas 
within the 6-12 mile zone, foreign trawling was prohibited 
during certain periods, By 1970, British trawlers will have 
to observe a 12-mile fishing limit around Norway, In ad- 
dition, Denmark is planning to extend the fishing limits 
around the Faroe Islands from 6 to 12 miles, Those 
changes mean the exclusion of the British distant-water 
fleet and also some middle-water vessels from areas they 
have fished for many years, The British fishermen’s 
unions have threatened to ban landings from Faroese trawl- 
ers in Britain if Faroese fishing limits are extended, 


On the other hand, large numbers of Russian and Po- 
lish factory-trawlers are said to fish constantly off the 
Scottish coast, particularly for herring, French and Bel- 
gian vessels are reported to be fishing for shellfish in the 
English Channel to the detriment of British inshore fisher- 
men, Moreover, it is claimed that foreign vessels do not 
respect the net mesh sizes agreed on under the Fisheries 
Convention of 1946, 
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United Kingdom (Contd.): 


In the light of those difficulties, the Government an- 
nouncement was warmly welcomed by the press and British 
inshore fishermen, But some British distant-water fisher- 
men expressed a concern that any unilaterai action by Brit- 
ain might imperil the chances of a satisfactory international 
agreement.(United States Embassy, London, May 4, 1963.) 


NEW OCEANOGRAPHIC RESEARCH 
VESSEL LEAVES FOR INDIAN OCEAN: 

The newest British oceanographic re- 
search vessel, the Discovery, owned by the 
National Institute of Oceanography, rantrials 
in March this year. The vessel, 261 feet 
long over-all and of 3,000 tons displacement, 
was due to leave England in mid-May to par- 
ticipate in the International Indian Ocean Ex- 
pedition. 





Built in Aberdeen, Scotland, the vessel is 
powered by Diesel electric engines, has eight 
air-conditioned laboratories, andice-strength 
ened hull, She carries equipment for biolo- 
gists, chemists, bacteriologists, photograph- 
ers, and electronic engineers. (South Afri- 
can Shipping News and Fishing Industry Re- 
view, March 1963.) 














KKK K 


SMALL STERN TRAWLER DESIGNED 
FOR USE IN TROPICS: 

A British shipyard has prepared plans 
for an advanced type of small stern trawler. 
It is designed to set and retrieve its otter 
trawl with the aid of a hydraulic stern gantry 
and to freeze its catch into 70-75 pound 
blocks which would be held in a refrigerated 
hold. 





The proposed vessel is intended for use 
in tropical waters, and the pitch pine on oak 
hull would be ''Cascover"' resin sheathed 
against marine borers, the fishroom insu- 
lated, and the electrical systems protected 
against damage in tropical climates. 


The deck arrangement would include metal- 
sheathed stern ramp, a hydraulic trawl 
winch, hydraulically-operated stern gantry 
and a light alloy wheelhouse located forward. 
This would also contain the accommodation 
for the skipper. Main propulsion wouldbe by 
a 160 b. hp. Diesel at 900 r.p.m. and driving 
a fixed or controllable pitch propeller through 
a 2:1 reduction gear. Also in the engine- 
room would be the two refrigeration com- 
pressors, driven by a 20-hp. and 125-hp. 
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Diesels. A 43-kw. generator set would charge 
the ship's 24-volt batteries and also drive the 
bilge pump. 


The freezer would be a 6-station plate 
freezer, loading at the top and discharging at 
the side, and would produce fish blocks of 70- 
75 pounds and have a capacity of 2,520 pounds 
of dressed fish, every 24 hours. The fish- 
room would have a capacity of about 750 cu- 
bic feet and would be held at 20 degrees F, 
(-7 degrees C.). 


Accommodations for a crew of four are 
forward, with galley in the deckhouse. Aft 
would be two 500-gallon fuel tanks and fresh 
water capacity would be 200 gallons. A 6- 
man life raft would be fitted, and radiotele- 
phone and radar provided if required. 


Dimensions of the vessel would be: length 
over-all, 55 feet; length water line, 52 feet 
9 inches; beam moulded, 16 feet; depth moulded, 
8 feet; draft 5 feet 9 inches; and speed, 9 
knots. (World Fishing, April 1963.) 








Venezuela 


TUNA FISHING BASE FOR 
JAPANESE VESSELS PLANNED: 

According to information received by the 
Japanese Foreign Ministry, the Venezuelan 
Government is planning to establisha fishing 
base in an attempt to attract Japanese fishing 
vessels operating in the Atlantic Ocean or to 
invite Japanese participation in a joint fishing 
venture. This plan is based on the Venezuelan 
Government's policy of expanding that coun- 
try's tuna fishery by employing efficient Jap- 
anese fishing techniques. (Suisan Keizai 
Shimbun, May 8, 1963.) 











Viet-Nam 


LANDINGS OF FISHERY PRODUCTS 
SLIGHTLY HIGHER IN 1962: 

Landings of fishery products in Viet-Nam 
during 1962 amounted to 255,000 metric tons 
as compared with 250,000 tons in 1961. The 
Fisheries Directorate attributes the slight in- 
crease in landings to the fact that the motor- 
ized fleet added only 100 units in 1962, bring- 
ing the total number of motorized junks up to 
3,600. For the 1959-61 period, landings and 
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Viet-Nam (Contd.): the second consecutive year, but still repre- 
sented only about 0.3 percent of the total land- 
motorization of the fleet had proceeded at a ings. Exports of fresh and frozen shrimp ac- 
much higher rate. counted for most of the increase in 1962. Fu- 
ture prospects are for adequate supplies for 
Exports of fishery products in 1962 earned | local consumption and increased exports. 
about US$500,000 and exceeded imports for (United States Embassy, Saigon, May 2, 1963.) 











COMMON NAMES OF FISH 


Comments published by the Missouri Conservation Commission on January 14, 
1963, illustrate some of the problems associated with common names of fish. The 
Missouri Conservation Commission reclassified a fish called Pilodictis as a game 
fish on January 1 and set the limits on this fish at 5 daily and 10 in possession. So 
far, there was no quarrel. But to make the matter clear to fishermen, the commis- 
sion wrote into the regulation certaincommon names for old Pilodictis, and there is 
nothing that will start a problem among anglers quicker than common names of fish. 


"Pilodictis, incidentally, is what is commonly called flathead catfish. Of course, 
some places it might be known as goujon, yellow cat, or river cat, unless it is called 
mudcat. That is, where the mudcat is not a bullhead, as it is in many places. 


"This is not the first time common names have wrought confusion in fishing 
regulations and elsewhere. ... Take channel catfish, for instance. Everybody knows 
what a channelcat is--maybe. Other common names for Ictalurus (depending mostly 
on geography) are blue cat, Fulton cat, white cat, fiddler cat and forktail. The con- 
fusion arises because many people think they are speaking of different species when 
they mention those common names, 


"Or take the walleye. Often called walleyed pike, it is nota pike atall. It is 
really a perch, but certainly not a walleyed perch. And if it is a perch, it cannot be 
a jack salmon or any other kind of salmon. Some call it sauger, but to avoid confu- 
sion others refer to saugers as sand pike. We could call it by its proper name, Sti- 
zostedion, but who can pronounce it? ... 


''For some reason, rainbow trout have not adopted this confusing array of ali- 
ases. That is, unless you consider that steelheads and Kamloops are essentially the 
same fish. Cypress trout, onthe other hand, are nothing at all like rainbows. These 
fish are also known as lake lawyers, cotton fish, scaled ling, dogfish, mudfish, grindle, 
and bowfin," 
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Federal Trade Commission 


CRAB FISHERMEN'S ASSOCIATION 
RULED GUILTY OF UNFAIR COMPETITION 
AND RESTRAINT OF TRADE: 

In an initial decision (Initial Decision 7859, 
Crabs) announced on May 23, 1963,a Federal 
Trade Commission hearing examiner ruled 
that a Westport, Washington, Association of 
crab fishermen and its crab fishermen mem- 
bers have unlawfully restrained competition 
in the Dungeness crab fishing and processing 
industries in their area. This is not a final 
decision and may be reviewed by the Com- 
mission, 





The Commission examiner found that the 
respondents have used coercion, threats, and 
intimidation to limit the "catch" or supply of 
Dungeness crabs, to prevent persons from 
making purchases or sales, and to compel 
nonmember fishermen to join the association, 


He said that no physical violence was com- 
mitted but ''many personal threats were made 
and much damage was threatened on several 
occasions and was actually done on one occa- 
sion to the property of others." 


Issuing a broad order which would halt 
such unfair practices, the examiner stated: 
Respondents have obtained control ofa sub- 
stantial part of the production of Dungeness 
crab in the coastal and ocean waters within 
and adjacent to the State of Washington which 
constitutes one of the most important sources 
of that product, They likewise have control 
of a substantial part of the processing of Dun- 
geness crabs which of necessity must be car- 
ried on at or near the source of their produc- 
tion, This control has been gained by reason 


of the conspiracy, acts, policies, and prac- 

tices hereinbefore found which unlawfully re- 
strain, hinder, and destroy competition in the 
fishing for, processing, shipping, and market- 
ing of crabs. Such control constitutes a mo- 
nopoly and respondents have the capacity and 
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intent to extend such monopoly further if not 
restrained therefrom. By reason of the fact 
that many of respondents fish for aquatic 
products other than crabs and have the ca- 
pacity to at least attempt to create a monop- 
oly in such products the cease and desist 
order issued herewith is not confined solely 
to the Dungeness crab fishing and processing 
industries." 


The Association, the examiner said, was 
incorporated in the early spring of 1958 bya 
large group of Westport crab fishermen who 
had become dissatisfied with the low prices 
paid by processors. Thereafter, the members 
fixed the prices on deliveries of raw crabs to 
the processors by market orders. In May 
1959,a crab processing cannery was pur- 
chased by some 50 members and a coopera- 
tive was organized, 


Described by the examiner were various 
incidents where members used "show of 
force'' tactics to accomplish their objectives. 
One such incident involved a ''massive array’ 
of about 30 members to prevent another mem- 
ber from unloading his catch and selling toa 
processor who did not have a market order, 


Rejecting respondents! contention that this 
mass movement was entirely proper, the ex- 
aminer said, ''They could have taken legal 
action, But they took the law into their own 
hands, While no physical force was used by 
respondents on this occasion, they certainly 
did make a very great 'show of force' and by 
their illegal actions secured compliance with 
their demands." 


On another occasion, he noted, the re- 
spondents similarly "took the law into their 
own hands and forbade and prevented any de- 
livery of crabs by two partner processors 
under the clearly implied threat that they 
would get no further crabs from Association 
members. These processors, however, had 
a perfect legal right after catching crabs with 
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their own boats or buying crabs from Associ- 
ation members, to sell them to whom they 
pleased and undoubtedly would have sold 

some of their own excess crabs to a Seattle 
concern had not respondents made a strong 
show of force, and threats, and prevented 
them from doing so. While the dock was a 
public one, respondents with an impressive 
'show of force’ unlawfully interfered ina 
business deal between others." 


Joined in the examiner's order were elev- 
en men as trustees or officers of the Asso- 
ciation, and as representative of the entire 
membership. 


Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, July 1960 p. 78 and 
June 1960 p. 66. 








SHRIMP PROCESSING MACHINERY 
FIRM FOUND NOT GUILTY OF 
SUPPRESSING COMPETITION; 

A Federal Trade Commission (FTC) hear- 
ing examiner issued an order (Initial Deci- 
sion, 7887, Shrimp Processing Machinery) on 
May 5, 1963, which would dismiss charges 
that a New Orleans, La., partnership, has used 
unfair methods of competition which have un- 
lawfully hindered its competitors in the 
shrimp processing machinery industry. 





At the same time, however, the examiner 
ruled in his initial decision on a Commission 
complaint of May 13, 1960, that the concern 
has illegally charged West Coast licensees of 
its machinery discriminatory and much high- 
er rates than those granted to licensees in 
other states. His order would require the 
firm and its six active partners to discon- 
tinue this practice. This is not a final deci- 
sion and may be reviewed by the Commission, 


Specifically, the examiner ordered dismis- 
sal of allegations in the complaint that the 
New Orleans firm has unfairly: 


1. Entered into agreements with patentees 
and prospective patentees, thus obtaining ex- 
clusive rights to shrimp processing machines; 
and in most instances never attempted to man- 
ufacture, develop, or commercially exploit 
such machinery. 


2. Required inventors to disclose and as- 
sign to the company future inventions inthis 
field, 


3. Filed patent infringement suits against 
manufacturers and users of a competitive 
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shrimp peeler, and offered unfair selling 
terms to purchasers and prospective pur- 
chasers and prospective purchasers of this 
machine located in foreign countries. 


4, Required licensees to buy a certain 
number of debentures at $500 each. 


After giving the background of license 
agreements between the New Orleans firm 
and various inventors, the examiner held: 
"Commission counsel have failed to sustain 
their burden of showing by reliable, probative, 
and substantial evidence that any of the indi- 
vidual respondents, or its predecessor com- 
pany have by means or exclusive licenses or 
otherwise in any way suppressed competition 
in shrimp processing machinery as alleged 
in the complaint." 


The examiner similarly ruled that the 
Commission's staff counsel have failed to 
prove that the company has "entered into or 
exacted any requirements from inventors as 
to licensing of future inventions of shrimp 
processing machinery in violation of Section 
5 of the" FTC Act, 


On the patent-enforcement issue, the ex- 
aminer pointed out, United States courts have 
declared UnitedStates patents owned by the 
company, valid and infringed by the competi- 
tive machines, 


The New Orleans firm, when asked to do 
so, has consistently stated its intention of en- 
forcing its patent rights against the infringing 
machines, No person purchasing, making, 
selling or using a competitive machine has 
done so without awareness of that intention, 
No action by this firm has been inconsistent 
with the belief that it possesses valid patent 
rights infringed by the competitive machine, 


Through the years of litigation which have 
followed the invasion of the patent rights of 
the New Orleans firm, the competitive ma- 
chines have continued to be offered to the 
trade, both by advertising to the trade, and 
by offers to sell abroad, Where sold their 
use has been stopped, to the extent it hasbeen 
stopped, solely by the assertion by the New 
Orleans firm of its legal monopoly granted it 
in due course under the patent laws of the 
various countries where it holds patents and 
this assertion of its rights has been solely by 
proper notice and, if necessary, legal action 
as provided by law, 
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Concerning the requirement that lessees 
purchased debentures, the examiner found 
that this practice, which was discontinued in 
July 1961, ''constituted a lawful method of 
providing financing." 


The examiner also ordered dismissal of 
(1) the complaint as to a Houma, La., firm a 
silent partner in the New Orleans company, 
and (2) the charge that both have combined in 
carrying out these alleged unfair activities. 


There is no evidence, he said, "that the 
Houma, La., firm or any officer or represent- 
ative thereof has agreed or combined with 
any individual respondent or the New Orleans 
company to adopt any unfair method of com- 
petition or unfair acts and practices. The 
record is completely lacking in any evidence 
whatsoever of any agreement, combination or 
conspiracy between the Houma firm (or any 
representative of said corporation), on the 
one hand, and any individual respondent or the 
New Orleans firm on the other, to adopt or 
carry out the alleged unlawful acts. In the 
large amount of evidence taken in this pro- 
ceeding there is none which shows that the 
policies of the New Orleans firm or its pre- 
decessor were shaped by consideration of 
any interest of the Houma companyor that this 
firm's policies were in any way shaped by 
any consideration of any interest of the New 
Orleans company. 


The examiner found, however, that the New 
Orleans company violated the FTC Act by 
charging lessees of its machinery in Oregon, 
Washington, and Alaska twice as much as 
competing lessees on the Gulf Coast. 


Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, September 1960 p. 71 
and July 1960 p. 78. 











Department of the Interior 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES 


NEW AND AMENDED FEDERAL 

STANDARDS PROPOSED FOR GRADES 

OF FISH STICKS AND FISH PORTIONS: 
Proposed voluntary standards were an- 

nounced in the May 22, 1963, Federal Regis- 








ter for grades of (1) frozen fried fish sticks, 
(2) frozen fried fish portions, and (3) frozen 
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raw breaded fish sticks. The latter two pro- 
posed standards, if made effective, would be 
the first issued by the Department of the In- 
terior prescribing Government standards for 
those specific commodities. The proposed 

standard for frozen fried fish sticks would 

be an amendment to the standard previously 
promulgated inthe Federal Register, Septem- 
ber 1, 1960. 





All of the proposed standards include prod- 
uct and grade descriptions as well as a method 
of determining the grade which involves fac- 
tors of quality such as flavor, odor, appear- 
ance, character, and absence of defects. The 
standards also contain definitions and meth- 
ods of analysis, and tolerances for certifica- 
tion of officially drawn samples. 


The products covered by the proposed 
standards are partially defined as follows: 


1. Frozen fried fish sticks weigh up to 
and including 13 ounces; are at least 3- 
inch thick; and their largest dimension is at 
least 3 times the next largest dimension. 
Frozen fried fish sticks contain not less than 
60 percent, by weight, of fish meat. Allsticks 
in an individual package are prepared from 
the meat of one species of fish, 


2. Frozen fried fish portions weigh more 
than 13 ounces andare at least 3-inch thick. 
Frozen fried fish portions contain not less 
than 65 percent, by weight, of fish meat. All 
portions in an individual package are pre- 
pared from the meat of one species of fish. 


3. Frozen raw breaded fish sticks weigh 
up to and including 13 ounces; are at least 
3-inch thick; and their largest dimension is 
at least 3 times the next largest dimension. 
Frozen raw breaded fish sticks contain not 
less than 72 percent, by weight, of fish meat. 
All sticks in an individual package are pre- 
pared from the meat of one species of fish. 


Interested persons had until June 21, 1963, 
to submit written comments, suggestions, or 
objections on the proposed standards. 


The announcement dated May 16, 1963, as 
it appeared in the May 22, 1963, Federal Reg- 
ister follows: 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Fish and Wildlife Service 
[50 CFR Part 261] 


FROZEN FRIED FISH STICKS 


Proposed U.S. Standards for Grades 


Notice is hereby given that pursuant 
to the authority vested in the Secretary 
of the Interior by section 6(a) of the 
Fish and Wildlife Act of August 8, 1956 
(16 U.S.C. 742e), it is proposed to amend 
Title 50 Code of Federal Regulations 
by the addition of a new Part 261. The 
purpose of this amendment is to issue 
standards for grades of frozen fried 
fish sticks in accordance with the au- 
thority contained in Title II of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act of August 14, 
1946, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1621-1627). 
These regulations, if made effective, will 
be an amendment to Part 261—US. 
Standards for Grades of Frozen Fried 
Fish Sticks previously promulgated in 
the FepERAL REGISTER, September 1, 1960, 
pages 8442 and 8443. 

It is the policy of the Department of 
the Interior whenever practicable, to af- 
ford the public an opportunity to partici- 
pate in the rule making process. Ac- 
cordingly, interested persons may sub- 
mit written comments, suggestions, or 
objections with respect to the proposed 
amendment to the Director, Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries, U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Washington 25, D.C., 
within 30 days of the date of publication 
of this notice in the FepERAL REGISTER. 


JAMES K. Carr, 
Acting Secretary of the Interior. 


May 16, 1963. 


Second Issue: These standards will 
supersede the standards which have 
been in effect since August 21, 1956. 


PART 261—UNITED STATES STAND- 
ARDS FOR GRADES OF FROZEN 
FRIED FISH STICKS * 

Sec. 

261.1 Description of the product. 

2613 Grades of frozen fried fish sticks. 

261.11 Determination of the grade. 

261.21 Definitions. 

261.25 Tolerances for certification of of- 

ficially drawn samples. 


§ 261.1 Description of the product. 


Frozen fried fish sticks are clean, 
wholesome, rectangular-shaped unglazed 
masses of cohering pieces (not ground) 
of fish flesh coated with breading and 
partially cooked. The sticks are cut from 
frozen fish blocks; are coated with a 
suitable, wholesome batter and breading; 
are fried, packaged, and frozen in ac- 
cordance with good commercial practice. 
They are maintained at temperatures 
necessary for preservation of the prod- 
uct. Frozen fried fish sticks weigh up 
to and including 14 ounces; are at least 
% inch thick; and their largest dimen- 
sion is at least 3 times the next largest 
dimension. Frozen fried fish sticks con- 
tain not less than 60 percent, by weight, 
of fish flesh. All sticks in an individual 
package are prepared from the flesh of 
one species of fish. 

*Compliance with the provisions of these 
standards shall not excuse failure to com- 
ply with the provisions of the Federal Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act. 
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§ 261.3 Grades of frozen fried fish 


sticks, 


(a) “U.S. Grade A” is the quality of 
frozen fried fish sticks that (1) possess 
good flavor and odor and (2) rate a total 
score of not less than 85 points for those 
factors of quality that are rated in ac- 
cordance with the scoring system out- 
lined elsewhere in this part. 

(b) “U.S. Grade B” is the quality of 
frozen fried fish sticks that (1) possess 
at least reasonably good flavor and odor 
and (2) rate a total score of not less than 
70 points for those factors of quality 
that are rated in accordance with the 
scoring system outlined in this part. 

(c) “Substandard” is the quality of 
frozen fried fish sticks that meet the 
requirements of § 261.1 Description of 
product, but otherwise fail to meet the 
requirements of “U.S. Grade B.” 


§ 261.11 Determination of the grade. 


The grade is determined by examining 
the product in the frozen and cooked 
states and is evaluated by considering 
the following factors: 

(a) Factors rated by score points. 
Points are deducted for variations in the 
quality of each factor in accordance 
with the schedule in table 1. The total 
of points deducted is subtracted from 100 
to obtain the score. The maximum score 
is 100; the minimum score is 0. 

(b) Factors not rated by score points. 
The factor of “flavor and odor” is evalu- 
ated organoleptically by smelling, and 
tasting, after the product has been cook- 
ed in accordance with § 261.21. 
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(1) Good flavor and odor (essential 
requirements for a Grade A Product) 
means that the cooked product has the 
typical flavor and odor of the indicated 
species of fish and of the breading and 
is free from rancidity, bitterness, stale- 
7 and off-flavors and off-odors of any 

(2) Reasonably good flavor and odor 
(minimum requirements of a Grade B 
Product) means that the cooked prod- 
uct is lacking in good flavor and odor but 
is free from objectionable off-flavors and 
off-odors of any kind. 

§ 261.21 Definitions. 


(a) Selection of the sample unit: The 
sample unit shall consist of 10 frozen 
fried fish sticks taken at random from 
one or more packages as required. The 
fish sticks are spread out on a flat pan 
or sheet and are examined according to 
table 1. Definitions of factors for point 
deductions are as follows: 

(b) Examination of sample, frozen 

state: 
(1) “Condition of package” refers to 
the presence in the package of free ex- 
cess oil and/or loose breading and/or 
loose frost. 

(2) “Ease of separation” refers to the 
difficulty of separating sticks from each 
other or from packaging material that 
are frozen together after the frying 
operation and during the freezing. 

(3) “Broken stick” means a stick with 
a break or cut equal to or greater than 
one-half the width of the stick. 

(4) “Damaged stick” means a stick 
that has been mashed, physically or 





TABLE 1—SCHEDULE OF Pornt DEpucTIONS PER SAMPLE Unit oF 10 Sticks 


FROZEN STATE 















































Factors scored Method of determining score ‘| Deduct 
1 | Condition of package......-. Small degree: Loose free oil, and/or moderate loose breading and/or 2 
moderate frost. 
Large degree: Oil soaking through package and/or excessive loose 5 
breading and/or excessive amount frost. 
2) Ease of separation.......... Minor: Hand separated with difliculty.—Each affected. ............ 1s 
Major: Separated only by knife or other instrument.— Each affected_ 1 
3 | Broken stick................ Break or cut greater than 4 length or width.—Each affected__...... 10 
Mashed, mechanically and/or physically injured, misshaped or 
mutilated 1 
4 | Damaged stick.............- Minor: 1 to 3 instances.—Each affected... 2 
Major: Over 3 instances.—Each affected... 4 
Uniformity: 
5 __* SAS. site wed in length or width between the 2 largest and 2 smallest 
: sticks is: 
Up to 4 inch 0 
yd 4 ~— and up to 4% ‘s 3 
10 
6 Se Ne Wwe eight ratio ef the 2 heaviest divided by the 2 lightest sticks: 
er 1.0; not over 1.15_..... 9 
Over Lib; not over 1.3. 2 
Over 1.3; not over 1.4 5 
4 pk eS 10 
COOKED STATE 
F4 TUN. cnachacnaseeieenl Minor: Bending, shrinking, twisting (4 to 4% inch).—Each affected_ 1 
a ee bending, shrinking, twisting (over }¢inch).—Each 2 
affe 
WG SINS crvisacidinteminhntrirgueheanienl Minor: Sticks differing slightly from average color of sticks in 2 
sample unit.—Each affected. 
Major: Sticks excessively — or right from average color of sticks 4 
in sample unit.—Each affec 
Bare spots, blistering, ridges, breaks, curds! 
9 | Coating defects. ...........- Minor: 1 to 3 instances.—Each affected. ..........-.--...........--- 1 
Major: Over 3 instances.—Each affected......................--...- 3 
Skin, blood spots, bruises, discolorations ! 
10 | Blemish Minor: 1 to 6 instances.—Each affected .......................-....-- 1 
Major: Over 6 instances.—Each affected .............-..-.....-....- 3 
11 | Bones Sticks containing bones (potentially harmful).—Each affected_...... 10 
Texture: 
12 et Small degree: Moderately dry, soggy, doughy, oily, and tough...... 5 
Large degree: Farinaceous (mealy), pasty, very tough and/or oily... 15 
13 Wile BUN. .ccccndeweuse Small degree: Moderately dry, soft, mushy............----------.-- 5 
Large degree: Dry to the point of fibrousness, very mushy, tough, 15 
and rubbery. 














1 Aninstance=each Me square inch (34-inch square). 
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mechanically injured, misshaped or mul- 
tilated to the extent that its appearance 
is materially affected. The amount of 
damage is measured by using a grid 
composed of squares % inch (that is, 
squares with an area of %» square inch 
each) to measure the area of the stick 
affected. Deductions are not made for 
damage less than 4 square inch. 

(5) “Uniformity of size” refers to the 
degree of uniformity in length and 
width of the frozen sticks. Deviations 
are measured from the combined lengths 
of the two longest minus the combined 
lengths of the two shortest and/or the 
combined widths of the two widest minus 
the combined widths of the two narrow- 
est. Deductions are not made for over- 
all deviations in length of width up to 4 
inch. 

(6) “Uniformity of weight’ refers to 
the degree of uniformity of the weights 
of the sticks. Uniformity is measured 
by the combined weight of the two heavi- 
est sticks divided by the combined weight 
of the two lightest sticks. No deduc- 
tions are made for weight ratios less 
than 1.15. 

(c) Cooked state means the state of 
the product after cooking in accordance 
with the instructi ms accompanying the 
product. However, if specific instruc- 
tions are lacking, the product for inspec- 
tion is cooked as follows: Transfer the 
product, while still in frozen state, onto 
a flat pan or sheet of sufficient size to 
accommodate 10 Sticks spaced at least 1% 
inch apart. Place the pan and frozen 
contents in a properly ventilated oven 
preheated to 400° F. until thoroughly 
cooked (about 15 to 18 minutes or to an 
internal temperature of 160° F.). 

(d) Examination of sample, cooked 
state: 

(1) “Distortion” refers to the degree 
of bending of the long axis of the stick. 
Distortion is measured as the greatest 
deviation from the long axis. Deduc- 
tions are not made for deviations of less 
than % inch. 

(2) “Color” refers to the reasonably 
uniform color typical of the sample 
material. 

(3) “Coating defects” refers to breaks, 
lumps, ridges, depressions, blisters or 
swells and curds in the coating of the 
cooked product. Breaks in the coating 
are objectionable bare spots through 
which the fish flesh is plainly visible. 
Lumps are objectionable outcroppings 
of breading on the stick surface. Ridges 
are projections of excess breading at the 
edges of the fish flesh. Depressions are 
objectionable visible voids or shallow 
areas which are lightly covered by bread- 
ing. Blisters are measured by the swell- 
ing or exposed area in the coating re- 
sulting from the bursting or breaking of 
the coating. Curd refers to crater-like 
holes in the breading filled with coagu- 
lated albumin. Instances of these de- 
fects. are measured by a plastic grid 
marked off in %-inch squares (14, square 
inch). Each square is counted as 1 
whether it is full or fractional. 

(4) “Blemishes” refers to skin, blood 
spots or bruises, objectionable dark fatty 
flesh, carbon specks or extraneous mate- 
rial. Instances of blemishes refers to 
each occurrence measured by placing a 
plastic grid marked off in %-inch squares 
(4%,— square inch) over the defect area. 
Each square is counted as 1 whether it is 
full or fractional. 

(5) “Bones” means the presence of po- 
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tentially harmful bones in a stick. A 
potentially harmful bone is one that 
after being cooked is capable of piercing 
or hurting the palate. 

(6) “Texture defects of the coating” 
refers to the absence of the normal tex- 
tural properties of the coating which are 
crispness and tenderness. Coating tex- 
ture defects are dryness, soggyness, 
mushiness, doughyness, toughness, pas- 
tyness, as sensed by starchiness or other 
sticky properties felt by mouth tissues; 
oiliness to the degree of impairment of 
texture; and/or mealiness. 

(7) “Texture defects of the fish flesh” 
refers to the absence of normal textural 
properties of the cooked fish flesh, which 
are tenderness, firmness, and moistness 
without excess water. Texture defects 
of the flesh are dryness, softness, tough- 
ness, and rubberyness. 

(e) General definitions: 

(1) “Small” (overall assessment) re- 
fers to a condition that is noticeable but 
is not seriously objectionable. 

(2) “Large” (overall assessment) re- 
fers to a condition that not only is notice- 
able but is seriously objectionable. 

(3) “Minor” (individual assessment) 
refers to a defect that slightly affects the 
appearance and/or utility of the product. 

(4) “Major” (individual assessment) 
refers to a defect that seriously affects 
the appearance and/or utility of the 
product. 

(f) Minimum fish flesh content refers 
to the minimum percent, by weight, of 
the average fish flesh content of 3 or 
more additional sticks per sample unit as 
determined by the following method: 

(1) Equipment needed. (i) Water 
bath (for example, a 3- to 4-liter 
beaker). 

(ii) Balance accurate to 0.1 gram. 

(iii) Clip tongs of wire, plastic, or 
glass. 

(iv) Stop-watch or regular watch 
readable to a second. 

(v) Paper towels. 

(vi) Spatula, 4-inch blade with 
rounded tip. 

(vii) Nut picker. 

(viii) Thermometer (immersion type) 
accurate to +2° F. 

(ix) Copper sulfate crystals (CuSO« 
-5H20—one pound. 

(2) Procedure. (i) Weigh all sticks 
in the sample while they are still hard 
frozen. 

(ii) Place each stick individually in 
the water bath maintained at 63° F. to 
86° F. and allow to remain until the 
breading becomes soft and can easily be 
removed from the still frozen fish flesh 
(between 30 to 110 seconds for sticks held 
in storage at 0° F.). If the sticks were 
prepared using batters that are difficult 
to remove after one dipping, redip them 
for up to 5 seconds after the initial de- 
breading and remove residual batter ma- 
terial. 

Note: Several preliminary trials may be 
necessary to determine the exact dip time 
required for “debreading” the sticks in a 
sample unit. For these trials only, a satu- 
rated solution of copper sulfate (1 pound of 
copper sulphate in 2 liters of tap water) is 
necessary. The correct dip time is the mini- 
mum time of immersion in the copper sulfate 
solution required before the breading can 
easily be scraped off provided that (1) the 
“debreaded” sticks are still solidly frozen and 
(2) only a slight trace of blue color is visible 
on the surface of the “debreaded” fish sticks. 


(iii) Remove the stick from the bath; 
blot lightly with double thickness paper 
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toweling; and scrape off or pick out 
coating from the fish flesh with the 
spatula or nut picker. 

(iv) Weigh all the “debreaded” fish 
sticks. 

(v) Calculate the percent of fish flesh 
in the sample by the following 
formula: 

Percent fish flesh 
Weight of fish flesh (iv) 
™ Weight of fried fish sticks (i) * (1) 
§ 261.25 Tolerances for certification of 
officially drawn samples. 


The sample rate and grades of spe- 
cific lots shall be certified in accordance 
with Part 260, of this chapter (Regula- 
tions Governing Processed Fishery 


‘Products, 25 F.R. 8427, September 1, 


1960) except that a sample unit shall 
consist of 10 sticks taken at random 
from one or more packages as required. 





[50 CFR Part 2761 
FROZEN FRIED FISH PORTIONS 
Proposed U.S. Standards for Grades 


Notice is hereby given that pursuant 
to the authority vested in the Secre- 
tary of the Interior by section 6(a) of 
the Fish and Wildlife Act of August 8, 
1956 (16 U.S.C. 742e), it is proposed to 
amend Title 50 Code of Federal Regula- 
tions by the addition of a new Part 274. 
The purpose of this amendment is to 
issue standards for grades of frozen 
fried fish portions in accordance with 
the authority contained in Title II of 
the Agricultural Marketing Act of Au- 
gust 14, 1946, as amended (7 U.S.C. 
1621-1627). These regulations, if made 
effective, will be the first issued by the 
Department of the Interior prescribing 
Government standards for this com- 
modity. 

It is the policy of the Department of 
the Interior whenever practicable, to 
afford the public an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the rule making process. Ac- 
cordingly, interested persons may submit 
written comments, suggestions, or objec- 
tions with respect to the proposed 
amendment to the Director, Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries, U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Washington 25, DC., 
within 30 days of the date of publication 
of this notice in the FEDERAL REGISTER. 


James K. Carr, 
Acting Secretary of 
the Interior. 
May 16, 1963. 


PART 276—UNITED STATES STAND- 
ARDS FOR. GRADES OF FROZEN 
FRIED FISH PORTIONS * 

Sec. 

276.1 Description of the product. 

276.3 Grades of frozen fried fish portions. 

276.11 Determination of the grade. 

276.21 Definitions. 

276.25 Tolerances for certification of offi- 

cially drawn samples. 

§ 276.1 Description of the product. 


Frozen fried fish portions are clean, 
wholesome, uniformly shaped, unglazed 
masses of cohering pieces (not ground) 


_of fish flesh coated with breading and 





1Compliance with the provisions of these 
standards shall not excuse failure to comply 
with the provisions of the Federel Food, 

, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 
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partially cooked. The portions are cut 
from frozen fish blocks; are coated with 
a suitable, wholesome batter and bread- 
ing; are fried, packaged, and frozen in 
accordance with good commercial prac- 
tice. They are maintained at tempera- 
tures necessary for preservation of the 
product. Frozen fried fish portions 
weight more than 14% ounces and are at 
least % inch thick. Frozen fried fish 
portions contain not less than 65 percent, 
by weight, of fish flesh. All portions in 
an individual package are prepared from 
the flesh of one species of fish. 


§ 276.3 Grades of frozen fried fish por- 


tions. 


(a) “U.S. Grade A” is the quality of 
frozen fried fish portions that (1) pos- 
sess good flavor and odor and (2) rate 
a total score of not less than 85 points 
for those factors of quality that are rated 
in accordance with the scoring system 
outlined elsewhere in this part. 

(b) “U.S. Grade B” is the quality of 
frozen fried fish portions that (1) pos- 
sess at least reasonably good flavor and 
odor and (2) rate a total score of not 
less than 70 points for those factors of 
quality that are rated in accordance with 
the scoring system outlined in this part. 

(c) “Substandard” is the quality of 
frozen fried fish portions that meet the 
requirements of § 276.1 Description of 
product, but otherwise fail to meet the 
requirements of “U.S. Grade B.” 


§ 276.11 Determination of the grade. 


The grade is determined by examin- 
ing the product in the frozen and cooked 
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states and is evaluated by considering 
the following factors: 

(a) Factors rated by score points. 
Points are deducted for variations in 
the quality of each factor in accordance 
with the schedule in table 1. The total 
of points deducted is subtracted from 
100 to obtain the score. The maximum 
score is 100; the minimum score is 0. 

(b) Factors not rated by score points. 
The factor of “flavor and odor” is evalu- 
ated organoleptically by smelling and 
tasting, after the product has been 
cooked in accordance with § 276.21. 

(1) Good flavor and odor (essential 
requirements for a Grade A Product) 
means that the cooked product has the 
typical flavor and odor of the indicated 
species of fish and of the breading and is 
free from rancidity, bitterness, staleness, 
and off-flavors and off-odors of any 
kind. 

(2) Reasonably good flavor and odor 
(minimum requirements of a Grade B 
Product) means that the cooked product 
is lacking in good flavor and odor but is 
free from objectionable off-flavors and 
off-odors of any kind. 


§ 276.21 Definitions. 


(a) Selection of the sample unit: 

The sample unit shall consist of 10 
frozen fried fish portions taken at ran- 
dom from one or more packages as re- 
quired. The portions are spread out on 
a flat pan or sheet and are examined 
according to table 1. Definitions of fac- 
tors for point deductions are as follows: 
F = Examination of sample, frozen 
state: 





TABLE 1—ScHEDULE oF Point DeDucTIONS PER SAMPLE UNIT oF 10 PorTIONS 


FROZEN STATE 





Factors scored 


Method of determining score Deduct 





Condition of package... ...-.. Small degree: Loose free oil, and/or moderate loose breading and/or 


moderate frost. 


i) 


ew 


Large degree: Oil soaking through package and/or excessive loose 
breading and/or excessive amount frost. 

Ease of separation.........- Minor: Hand separated with difficulty.—Each affected 

by knife or other instrument.—Each affected_ 


Major: Separated onl: 
an 4 length or width.—Each affected_....... 


Broken portion. ...........- Break or cut greater t! 
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COOKED STATE 
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Coating defects. ..........-- 


jt See 


11 | Bones. 


inor: Bending, shrinking, twisting (14 to 4 inch).—Each affected__ 
Maj a, Excessive bending, shrinking, twisting (over }4 inch). —Each 


Minor: P Portions Sees Ment from average color of portions in 
sample unit.—E 

Major: Portions excessively +t or a from average color of 
portions in sample unit.—Each a 


Bare Spots, blistering, ridges, breaks, curds! 





Minor: 1 to 3 instances.—Each affected... 
Major: over 3i —Each a: 





Skin, blood spots, bruises, discolorations * 


Minor: 1 to 61 —Each affected 





Major: over 6 tnstanoes. —Each a! 
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Portions bones (potentially harmful).—Each affected... 





Texture: 
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(1) “Condition of package” refers to 
the presence in the package of free ex- 
cess oil and/or loose breading and/or 
loose frost. 

(2) “Ease of separation” refers to the 
difficulty of separating portions from 
each other or from packaging material 
that are frozen together after the fry- 
ing operation and during the freezing. 

(3) “Broken portion” means a portion 
with a break or cut equal to or greater 
than one-half the width or length of the 
portion. 

(4) “Damaged portion” means a por- 
tion that has been mashed, physically 
or mechanically injured, misshaped or 
mutilated to the extent that its appear- 
ance is materially affected. The amount 
of damage is measured by using a grid 
composed of squares % inch (that is, 
squares with an area of 4%» square inch 
each) to measure the area of the portion 
affected. Deductions are not made for 
damage less than 4, square inch. 

(5) “Uniformity of size” refers to the 
degree of uniformity in length and width 
of the frozen portions. Deviations are 
measured from the combined lengths of 
the two longest minus the combined 
lengths of the two shortest and/or the 
combined widths of the two widest 
minus the combined widths of the two 
narrowest. Deductions are not made for 
overall deviations in length or width up 
to % inch. 

(6) “Uniformity of weight” refers to 
the degree of uniformity of the weights 
of the portions. Uniformity is measured 
by the combined weight of the two heav- 
iest portions divided by the combined 
weight of the two lightest portions. No 
deductions are made for weight ratios 
less than 1.20. 

(c) Cooked state means the state of 
the product after cooking in accordance 
with the instructions accompanying the 
product. However, if specific instruc- 
tions are lacking, the product for inspec- 
tion is cooked as follows: Transfer the 
product, while still in frozen state, onto 
a flat pan or sheet of sufficient size to ac- 
commodate 10 portions spaced at least 
¥, inch apart. Place the pan and frozen 
contents in a properly ventilated oven 
preheated to 420° F. until thoroughly 
cooked (about 15 to 18 minutes or to an 
internal temperature of 160° F.). 

(d) Examination of sample, cooked 
state: 

(1) “Distortion” refers to the degree 
of bending of the long axis of the por- 
tions. Distortion is measured as the 
greatest deviation from the long axis. 
Deductions oe not made for deviations 
of less than % inch 

(2) “Color” refers to the reasonably 
uniform color within the sample unit. 

(3) “Coating defects” refers to breaks, 
lumps, ridges, depressions, blisters or 

swells and curds in the coating of the 
cooked product. Breaks in the coating 
are objectionable bare spots through 
which the fish flesh is plainly visible. 
Lumps are objectionable outcroppings of 
breading on the portion surface. Ridges 
are projects of excess breading at the 
edges of the fish flesh. Depressions are 
objectionable visible voids or shallow 
areas which are lightly covered by bread- 
ing. Blisters are measured by the swell- 
ing or exposed area in the coating 
resulting from the bursting or breaking 
of the coating. Curd refers to crater- 
like holes in the breading filled with 
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coagulated albumin. Instances of those 
defects are measured by a plastic grid 
marked off in % inch squares (4¢ square 
inch). Each square is counted as 1 
whether it is full or fractional. 

(4) “Blemishes” refers to skin, blood 
spots or bruises, objectionable dark fatty 
flesh, carbon specks or extraneous ma- 
terial. Instances of blemishes refers to 
each occurrence measured by placing a 
plastic grid marked off %4-inch squares 
(Ag square inch). over the defect area. 
Each square is counted as 1 whether it 
is full or fractional. 

(5) “Bones” means the presence of 
potentially harmful bones in a portion. A 
potentially harmful bone is one that 
after being cooked is capable of pierc- 
ing or hurting the palate. 

(6) “Texture defects of the coating” 
refers to the absence of the normal tex- 
tural properties of the coqked coating 
which are crispness and tenderness. 
Coating texture defects are dryness, sog- 
gyness, mushiness, doughyness, tough- 
ness, pastyness, as sensed by starchiness 
or other sticky properties felt by mouth 
tissues; oiliness to the degree of impair- 
ment of texture; and/or mealiness. 

(7) “Texture defects of the fish flesh” 
refers to the absence of the normal tex- 
tural properties of the cooked fish flesh, 
which are tenderness, firmness, and 
moistness without excess water. Texture 
defects of the flesh are dryness, mushi- 
ness, toughness, and rubberyness. 

(e) General definitions: 

(1) “Small” (overall assessment) re- 
fers to a condition that is noticeable but 
is not seriously objectionable. 

(2) “Large” (overall assessment) re- 
fers to a condition that not only is notice- 
able but also is seriously objectionable. 

(3) “Minor” (individual assessment) 
refers to a defect that slightly affects the 
appearance and/or utility of the product. 

(4) “Major” (individual assessment) 
refers to a defect that seriously affects 
the appearance and/or utility of the 
product. 

(f) Minimum fish flesh content refers 
to the minimum percent, by weight, of 
the average fish flesh content of 3 or 
more additional portions per sample unit 
as determined by the following method: 

(1) Equipment needed. (i) Water 
bath (for example, a 3- to 4-liter 
beaker). 

(ii) Balance accurate to 0.1 gram. 

(iii) Clip tongs of wire, plastic. or 
glass. 

(iv) Stop watch or regular watch 
readable to a second. 

(v) Paper towels. 

(vi) Spatula, 4-inch blade with 
rounded tip. 

(vii) Nut picker. 

(viii) Thermometer (immersion type) 
accurate to +2° F. 

(ix) Copper sulfate crystals (CuSO; 
-5H20)—one pound. 

(2) Procedure. (i) Weigh all por- 
tions jn the sample while they are still 
hard frozen. 

(ii) Place each portion individually in 
the water bath maintained at 63° F. to 
86° F. and allow to remain until the 
breading becomes soft and can easily be 
removed from the still frozen fish flesh 
(between 30 to 110 seconds for portions 
held in storage at 0° F.). If the por- 
tions were prepared using batters that 
are difficult to remove after one dipping, 





redip them for up to 5 seconds after the 
initial debreading and remove residual 
batter material. 


Nore: Several preliminary trials may be 
necessary to determine the exact dip time re- 
quired for “debreading” the portions in a 
sample unit. For these trials only, a 
saturated solution of copper sulfate (1 
pound of copper sulphate in 2 liters of tap 
water) is necessary. The correct dip time is 
the minimum time of immersion in the 
copper sulfate solution required before the 
breading can easily be scraped off provided 
that (1) the “debreaded” portio.s are still 
solidly frozen and (2) only a slight trace of 
blue color is visible on the surface of the 
“debreaded”’ fish portions. 


(ii) Remove the portion from the 
bath; blot lightly with double thickness 
paper toweling; and scrape off or pick 
out coating from the fish flesh with the 
spatula or nut picker. 

(iv) Weigh all the “debreaded” fish 
portions. 

(v) Calculate the percent of fish flesh 
in the sample by the following formula: 
Percent fish flesh 

Weight of fish flesh (iv) 


= x (100 
Weight of fried fish portions (i) xe ) 





§ 276.25 Tolerances for certification of 
officially drawn samples. 


The sample rate and grades of specific 
lots shall be certified in accordance with 
Part 260,-of this chapter (Regulations 
Governing Processed Fishery Products, 
25 F.R. 8427, September 1, 1960) except 
that a sample unit shall consist of 10 
portions taken at random from one or 
more packages as required. 





{50 CFR Part 277 ] 
FROZEN RAW BREADED FISH STICKS 
Proposed U.S. Standards for Grades 


Notice is hereby given that pursuant 
to the authority vested in the Secretary 
of the Interior by section 6(a) of the 
Fish and Wildlife Act of August 8, 1956 
(16 U.S.C. 742e) , it is proposed to amend 
Title 50 Code of Federal Regulations by 
the addition of a new Part 277. The 
purpose of this amendment is to issue 
standards for grades of frozen raw 
breaded fish sticks in accordance with 
the authority contained in Title II of the 
Agricultural Marketing Act of August 14, 
1946, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1621-1627). 
These regulations, if made effective, will 
be the first issued by the Department 
of the Interior prescribing Government 
standards for this commodity. 

It is the policy of the Department of 
the Interior whenever practicable, to af- 
ford the public an opportunity to partici- 
pate in the rule making process. Ac- 
cordingly, interested persons may sub- 
mit written comments, suggestions, or 
objections with respect to the proposed 
amendment to the Director, Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries, U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Washington 25, D.C., 
within 30 days of the date of publication 
of this notice in the FepERAL REGISTER. 


JaMEs K. Carr, 
‘Acting Secretary of 
the Interior. 


May 16, 1963. 
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PART 277—UNITED STATES STAND- 
ARDS FOR GRADES OF FROZEN 
RAW BREADED FISH STICKS + 


Sec. 

277.1 Description of the product. 

2773 Grades of frozen raw breaded fish 
sticks. 

277.11 Determination of the gradé. 

277.21 Definitions. 

277.25 Tolerances for certification of off. 
cially drawn samples. 


§ 277.1 Description of the preduct. 


Frozen raw breaded sticks are clean, 
wholesome, rectangular-shaped unglazed 
masses of cohering pieces (not ground) 
of fish flesh coated with breading. The 
sticks are cut from frozen fish blocks; 
are coated with a suitable, wholesome 
batter and breading; are packaged, and 
frozen in accordance with good com- 
mercial practice. They are maintained 
at temperatures necessary for preserva- 
tion of the product. Frozen raw breaded 
fish sticks weigh up to and including 1% 
ounces; are at least % inch thick; and 
their largest dimension is at least 3 
times the next largest dimension. Frozen 
raw breaded fish sticks contain not less 
than 72 percent, by weight, of fish flesh. 
All sticks in an individual package are 
prepared from the flesh of one species of 
fish. 


§ 277.3 Grades of frozen raw breaded 
fish sticks. 


(a) “U.S. Grade A” is the quality of 
frozen raw breaded fish sticks that (1) 
possess good flavor and odor and (2) 
rate a total score of not less than 8 
points for those factors of quality that 
are rated in accordance with the scor- 
ing system outlined elsewhere in this 
part. 

(b) “U.S. Grade B” is the quality of 
frozen raw breaded fish sticks that (1) 
possess at least reasonably good flavor 
and odor and (2) rate a total score of 
not less than 70 points for those factors 
of quality that are rated in accordance 
with the scoring system outlined in this 


part. 

(c) “Substandard” is the quality of 
frozen raw breaded sticks that meet the 
requirements of § 277.1 Description of 
product, but otherwise fail to meet the 
requirements of “U.S. Grade B.” 


§ 277.11 Determination of the grade. 


The grade is determined by examining 
the product in the frozen and cooked 
states and is evaluated by considering the 
following factors: 

(a) Factors rated by score points. 
Points are deducted for variations in the 
quality of each factor in accordance with 
the schedule in table 1. The total of 
points deducted is subtracted from 100 to 
obtain the score. The. maximum score 
is 100; the minimum score is 0. 

(b) Factors not rated by score points. 
The factor of “flavor and odor” is evalu- 
ated organoleptically by smelling, and 
tasting, after the product has been cook- 
ed in accordance with § 277.21. 

(1) Good flavor and odor (essential 
requirements for a Grade A Product) 
means that the cooked product has the 
typical flavor and odor of the indicated 


*Compliance with the provisions of these 
standards shall not excuse failure to comply 
with the provisions of the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act. 
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species of fish and of the breading and’ 
is free from rancidity, bitterness, stale- 
ness, and off-flavors and off-odors of 
any kind. 

(2) Reasonably good flavor and odor 
(minimum requirements of a Grade B 
Product) means that the cooked product 
is lacking in good flavor and odor but is 
free from objectionable off-flavors and 
off-odors of any kind. 
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of the frozen sticks. Deviations are 
measured from the combined lengths of 
the two longest minus the combined 
lengths of the two shortest and/or the 
combined widths of the two widest minus 
the combined widths of the two narrow- 
est. Deductions are not made for over- 
all deviations in length or width up to 
¥, inch. 

(6) “Uniformity of weight” refers to 





TABLE 1—SCHEDULE OF Point Depuctions Per SAMPLE UNIT oF 10 Sticks 
FROZEN STATE 



























































Factors scored Method of determining score Deduct 
1 | Condition of package. ...... Small degree: Mod se bread hex pth di a 2 
Large d ee Sere loose breading and/or amount frost. 5 
2 | Ease of separation._........- :| Minor: and separated with difficulty. ~“Each 8 SEs oe 1 
Major: Separa mly by knife or other Geen —Each affected. 2 
3 | Broken stick...............- Break or cut greater than 4 length width.—Each affected_.._...... 10 
Mashed, mechanically and/or physically injured, misshaped or 
multilated ! 
4 | Damaged stick_.........-...- Minor: 1 to 3 instances.—Each affected_. 2 
Major: Over 3 instances.—Each affected __ 4 
Uniformity: 
5 ee RE os in length or width between the 2 largest and 2 smallest 
sticks is: 
Vo. ee ee 8 Ee Set 8 a ee 0 
Over \ inch and up to 4 inch. 3 
Over % inch... 10 
6 WAR REE Tag TS lec. Weight ratio of the 2 heaviest divided by the 2 lightest sticks: 
Over 1.0; not over 1.15_.... 0 
Over 1.15; not over 1.3. 2 
Over 1.3; not over 1.4 5 
Over 1.4 10 
COOKED STATE. 
Br en cnenesyccepesueen Minor: Bending, shrinking, twisting (14 to 4 inch).—Each affected_ 1 
pote Excessive bending, shrinking, twisting (over 4 inch).—Each 2 
a . 
Bare Spots, blistering, ridges; breaks, curds 1 
8 | Coating defects. ............ Minor: 1 to 3 instances.—Each affected__. 1 
Major: Over 3 instances.—Each affected...............-..-.-..--.-- 2 
Skin, blood spots, bruises, discolorations ! 
ee Minor: 1 to 6 inst: —Each affected; 2 
Major: Over 6 instances.—Each 2. 4 
10 | a AEE Sticks containing bones paeatialiy farmataly .—Each affected_...... 10 
exture: 
11 SE Small degree: Moderately dry, soggy, doughy or tough.............. 5 
Large degree: Farinaceous (mealy), pasty, very tough..............- 15 
12 WER ccncccnescmena Small degree: Moderately dry, soft, mus V. 5 
<—_So Dry to the point of fibrousness, very mushy, tough or 15 
ry. 














1 An instance=each Me square inch (}4-inch square). 





§ 277.21 Definitions. 


(a) Selection of the sample unit: The 
sample unit shall consist of 10 frozen 
raw breaded fish sticks taken at random 
from one or more packages as required. 
The fish sticks are spread out on a flat 
pan or sheet and are examined accord- 
ing to table 1. Definitions of factors 
for point deductions are as follows: 

(b) Examination of sample, frozen 
State: 

(1) “Condition of package” refers to 
the presence in the package of loose 
breading and/or loose frost. 

@) “Ease of separation” refers to the 
difficulty of separating sticks from each 
other or from packaging material that 
are frozen together during the freezing. 

(3) “Broken stick” means a siick with 
a break or cut equal to or greater than 
one-half the width of the stick. 

(4) “Damaged stick” means a stick 
that has been mashed, physically or 
mechanically injured, misshaped or 
mutilated to the extent that its appear- 
ance is materially affected. The amount 
of damage is measured by using a grid 
composed of squares % inch (that is, 
Squares with an area of Y%.» square inch 
each) to measure the area of the stick 
affected. Deductions are not made for 
damage less than 4%. square inch. 

(5) “Uniformity of size” refers to the 
degree of uniformity in length and width 





the degree of uniformity of the weights 
of the sticks. Uniformity is measured 
by the combined weight of the two 
heaviest sticks divided by the combined 
weight of the two lightest sticks. No de- 
ductions are made for weight ratios less 
than 1.15. 

(c) Cooked state means the state of 
the product after cooking in accordance 
with the instructions accompanying the 
product. However, if specific instruc- 
tions are lacking, the product for in- 
spection is cooked as follows: Transfer 
the product, while still in frozen state, 
into a wire mesh fry basket large enough 
to hold the fish sticks in a single layer 
and cook by immersing 2-3 minutes in 
375° F. liquid or hydrogenated cooking 
oil. After cooking, allow the fish sticks 
to drain 15 seconds and place the fish 
sticks on a paper napkin or towel to ab- 
sorb excess oil. 

(d) Examination of sample, cooked 
state: 

(1) “Distortion” refers to the degree 
of bending of the long axis of the stick. 
Distortion is measured as the greatest 
deviation from the long axis. Deduc- 
tions are not made for deviations of less 
than ¥% inch. 


(2) “Coating defects” refers to breaks, 
lumps, ridges, depressions, blisters or 
swells and curds in the coating of the 
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cooked product. Breaks in the coating 
are objectionable bare spots through 
which the fish flesh is plainly visible. 
Lumps are objectionable outcroppings of 
breading on the stick surface. Ridges 
are projections of excess breading at 
the edges of the fish flesh. Depressions 
are objectionable visible voids or shallow 
areas which are lightly covered by 
breading. Blisters are measured by the 
swelling or exposed area in the coating 
resulting from the bursting or breaking 
of the coating. Curd refers to crater- 
like holes in the breading filled with 
coagulated albumin. Instances of these 
defects are measured by a plastic grid 
marked off in %-inch squares (%e6 
square inch). Each square is counted 
as 1 whether it is full or fractional. 

(3) “Blemishes” refers to skin, blood 
spots or bruises, objectionable dark 
fatty flesh, or extraneous material. In- 
stances of blemishes refers to each oc- 
currence measured by placing a plastic 
grid marked off in %-inch squares (46 
square inch) over the defect area. Each 
square is counted as 1 whether it is full 
or fractional. 

(4) “Bones” means the presence of 
potentially harmful bones in a stick. A 
potentially harmful bone is one that 
after being cooked is capable of pierc- 
ing or hurting the palate. 

(5) “Texture defects of the coating” 
refers to the absence of the normal tex- 
tural properties of the coating which are 
crispness and tenderness. Coating tex- 
ture defects are dryness, soggyness, 
mushiness, doughyness, toughness, pas- 
tyness, as sensed by starchiness or other 
sticky properties felt by mouth tissues 
and/or mealiness. 

(6) “Texture defects of the fish flesh” 
refers to the absence of the normal tex- 
tural properties of the cooked fish flesh, 
which are tenderness, firmness, and 
moistness without excess water. Texture 
defects of the flesh are dryness, mushi- 
ness, toughness, and rubberyness. 

(e) General definitions: 

(1) “Small” (overall assessment) re- 
fers to a condition that is noticeable but 
is not seriously objectionable. : 

(2) “Large” (overall assessment) re- 
fers to a condition that not only is no- 
ticeable but is seriously objectionable. 

(3) “Minor” (individual assessment) 
refers to a defect that slightly affects 
the appearance and/or utility of the 
product. 

(4) “Major” (individual assessment) 
refers to a defect that seriously affects 
the appearance and/or utility of the 
product. 

(f) Minimum fish flesh content refers 
to the minimum percent, by weight, of 
the average fish flesh content of 3 or 
more additional sticks per sample unit 
as determined by the following method: 

(1) Equipment needed. (i) Water 
bath (for example, a 3- to 4-liter 
beaker). - 

(ii) Balance accurate to 0.1 gram. 

(iii) Clip tongs of wire, plastic, or 
glass. 

(iv) Stop-watch or regular watch 
readable to a second. 

(v). Paper towels. 

(vi) Spatula, 4-inch blade with 
rovvl) Nut pick 

(vil) Nu er. 

(viii) Thermometer (immersion type) 
accurate to +2° F. 

(ix) Copper sulfate crystals (CuSO. 
-5H2O—one pound. 
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(2) Procedure. (i) Weigh all sticks in 
the sample while they are still hard 
frozen. 

(ii) Place each stick individually in 
the water bath maintained at 63° F. to 
86° F. and allow to remain until the 
breading becomes soft and can easily be 
removed from the still frozen fish flesh 
(between 10 to 80 seconds for sticks held 
in storage at 0° F.). If the sticks were 
prepared using batters that are difficult 
to remove after one dipping, redip them 
for up to 5 seconds after the initial de- 
breading and remove residual batter 
materials. 

Nore: Several preliminary trials may be 
necessary to determine the exact dip time 
required for “debreading” the sticks in a 
sample unit. For these trials only, a sat- 
urated solution of copper sulfate (1 pound 
of copper sulphate in 2 liters of tap water) 
is necessary. The correct dip time is the 
minimum time of immersion in the copper 
sulfate solution required before the bread- 
ing can easily be scraped off, provided that 
(1) the “debreaded” sticks are still solidly 
frozen and (2) only a slight trace of blue 
color is visible on the surface of the “de- 
breaded” fish sticks. 


(iii) Remove the stick from the bath; 
blot lightly with double thickness paper 
toweling; and scrape off or pick out 
coating from the fish flesi with the spat- 
ular or nut picker. 

(iv) Weigh all the “debreaded” fish 
Sticks. 

(v) Calculate the percent of fish flesh 
in the sample by the following formula: 
Percent fish flesh 

__ Weight of fish flesh (iv) 
Weight of raw breadea * ‘190) 
fish sticks (i) 


§ 277.25 Tolerances for certification of 
officially drawn samples. 


The sample rate and grades of specific 
lots shall be certified in accordance with 
Part 260, of this chapter (Regulations 
Governing Processed Fishery Products, 
25 F.R. 8427, September 1, 1960) except 
that a sample unit shall consist of 10 
sticks taken at random from one or more 
packages as required, 
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State Department 


AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


FOREIGN CURRENCY LOANS AVAILABLE 
TO UNITED STATES FIRMS: 

The equivalent of 180 million United 
States dollars in foreign currencies is avail- 
able for lending to qualified United States 
firms, the Agency for International Develop- 
ment (AID) announced on May 1, 1963, 





Of this amount, 167 million dollars in 
"Cooley" funds is available in 25 countries. 
AID is actively encouraging "Cooley" loan 
applications in the following 19 countries: 
(Latin American area)--Boliva and Para- 
guay; (Near East-South Asia area)--Egypt, 
Greece, India, Iran, Israel, Pakistan, Syria, 
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and Turkey; (Far East area)--Taiwan, Indo- 
nesia, Korea, and Vietnam; (Africa-Europe 
area)--Finland, Guinea, Morocco, Sudan, and 
Tunisia. 


No new applications are being accepted for 
Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, the Philip- 
pines, and Uruguay because applications on 
hand exceed funds presently available, 


"Cooley" loans are available to qualified 
United States business firms and their affili- 
ates for development or expansion of their 
foreign operations; and to foreign firms if 
their use will result in the expansion of mar- 
kets for United States agricultural products. 
This program is named after Representative 
Harold D. Cooley of North Carolina, who spon- 
sored the amendment to Public Law 480 (Food 
for Peace) authorizing such loans. The loans 
are in local currencies received from the 
sales of United States agricultural products 
and are repayable in local currencies, 


In addition, local currencies are available 
for lending in Brazil, Through agreements 
with that country, the equivalent of 12,8 mil- 
lion dollars in cruzeiros is available to pri- 
vate companies from the National Bank of 
Brazil, At least half this amount maybe lent 
to United States enterprises. 


SEY 
Department of the Treasury 


INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE 


DEDUCTION FOR SOIL OR WATER 
CONSERVATION EXPENDITURES 
EXTENDED TO FISH FARMERS: 

On April 18, 1963, the Internal Revenue 
Service announced (Federal Register, April 18, 
1963) that income tax regulations relating to 
the deduction for soil and water conservation 
available to farmers since 1954, would be ex- 
tended to fish farmers. The anouncement as 
it appeared in the Federal Register follows: 


Title 26--INTERNAL REVENUE 


Chapter I-—Internal Revenue Service, 
Department of the Treasury 
{T-D. 6649] 


PART 1—INCOME TAX; TAXABLE 
YEARS BEGINNING AFTER DECEM- 
BER 31, 1953 

Farming 


The Income Tax Regulations (26 CFR 
Part 1) under section 175 of the Internal 
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Revenue Code of 1954, relating to the 
deduction of soil or water conservation 
expenditures by farmers, are amended 
to extend the application of that section 
to fish farmers. The amended provi- 
sions read as follows: 

Paragraph 1. Section 1.175-3 is 
amended to read as follows: 


§1.175-3 Definition of “the business of 
farming.” 


The method described in section 175 is 
available only to a taxpayer engaged in 
“the business of farming”. A taxpayer 
is engaged in the business of farming if 
he cultivates, operates, or Manages a 
farm for gain or profit, either as owner 
or tenant. For the purpose of section 
175, a taxpayer who receives a rental 
(either in cash or in kind) which is 
based upon farm production is engaged 
in the business of farming. However, a 
taxpayer who receives a fixed rental 
(without reference to production) is en- 
gaged in the business of farming only if 
he participates to a material extent in 
the operation or management of the 
farm. A taxpayer engaged in forestry or 
the growing of timber is not thereby en- 
gaged in the business of farming. A 
person cultivating or operating a farm 
for recreation or pleasure rather than a 
profit is not engaged in the business of 
farming. For the purpose of this sec- 
tion, the term “farm” is used in its ordi- 
nary, accepted sense and includes stock, 
dairy, poultry, fish, fruit, and truck 
farms, and also plantations, ranches, 
ranges, and orchards. A fish farm is an 
area where fish are grown or raised, as 


United States District Court 
FISHERMEN CONSIDERED EMPLOYEES 


FOR TAX PURPOSES: 
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opposed to merely caught or harvested; 
that is, an area where they are artificial- 
ly fed, protected, cared for, etc. A tax- 
payer is engaged in “the business of 
farming” if he is a member of a partner- 
ship engaged in the business of farming. 
See paragraphs (a) (8) (i) and (c) (1) Civ) 
of § 1.702-1. 


Par. 2. Paragraph (a) (1) of § 1.1'75-4 
is amended to read as follows: 
§ 1.175-4 Definition of “land used in 

farming”. 

(a) ee 

(1) The land must be used for the pro- 
duction of crops, fruits, or other agricul- 
tural products, including fish, or for the 
sustenance of livestock. The term “live- 
stock” includes cattle, hogs, horses, 
mules, donkeys, sheep, goats, captive fur- 
bearing animals, chickens, turkeys, pi- 
geons, and other poultry. Land used for 
the sustenance of livestock includes land 
used for grazing such livestock. 

* 7 - * . 

Par. 3. That portion of the material 
preceding the example in paragraph (a) 
(2) of § 1.175-5 is amended to read as 
follows: 


§ 1.175-5 Percentage limitation and 
carryover. 

(a) The limitation. * * * 

(2) Definition of “gross income from 
farming.” For the purpose of section 
175, the term “gross income from farm- 
ing” means the gross income of the tax- 
payer, derived in “the business of farm- 
ing” as defined in § 1.175-3, from the pro- 
duction of crops, fruits, or other agricul- 








Fishing vessel crews and captains who 
operate under the "share" system are con- 
sidered employees for Federal tax purposes, 
according to a ruling handed down April 9, 
1963, by a Judge of the United States District 
Court in Portland, Maine, Two New England 
vessel owners had filed suit to recover a 
substantial amount of money paid out in So- 
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tural products, including fish, or from 
livestock (including livestock held for 
draft, breeding, or dairy purposes). It 
includes such income from land used in 
farming other than that upon which ex- 
penditures are made for soil or water 
conservation or for the prevention of 
erosion of land. It does not include 
gains from sales of assets such as farm 
machinery or gains from the disposition 
of land. A taxpayer shall compute his 
“gross income from farming” in accord- 
ance with his accounting method used 
in determining gross income. (See the 
regulations under section 61 relating to 
accounting methods used by farmers in 
determining gross income.) The provi- 
sions of this subparagraph may be illus- 
trated by the following example. 


Because this Treasury decision serves 
only to liberalize the existing interpreta- 
tion of section 175 and will not adversely 
affect any existing rights accorded tax- 
payers, it is found that it is unnecessary 
to issue such Treasury decision with 
notice and public procedure thereon un- 
der section 4(a) of the Administrative 
Procedure Act, approved June 11, 1946, or 
subject to the effective date limitation of 
section 4(c) of that Act. 

(Sec. 7805, Internal Revenue Code of 1954; 
68A Stat. 917; 26 U.S.C. 7805) 


[SEAL] MortTIM_Er M. CaPLin, 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Approved: April 12, 1963. 
Stan ey S. Surrey, 


Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury. 


Eighty-Eighth Congress 
(First Session) 


Public bills and resolutions which may 
directly or indirectly affect the fisheries and 





cial Security and unemployment taxes over a 
period of three years, The owners claimed 
that they should not have had to pay the taxes 
on fishing vessel payrolls because the crew- 
men were not considered employees, but were 
independent contractors, The United States 
District Court Judge ruled that "the relation- 
ship which the parties (vessel owners and 
fishermen) intended to, and did in fact, estab- 
lish, was an employment relationship within 
the meaning of the applicable statutes," 

Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, August 1962 p. 78 


Q9O8O® 

















allied industries are reportedupon, Introduc- 
tion, referral to committees, pertinent legis- 
lative actions by the House and Senate, as 
well as signature into law or other final dis- 
position are covered, 


ANADROMOUS FISH CONSERVATION: H.R, 6856 





(Tupper) introduced in House on June 6, 1963, to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to initiate a pro- 
gram for the conservation, development, and enhance- 
ment of the Nation's anadromous fish in cooperation 
with the several States; referred to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
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ANTIDUMPING ACT AMENDMENT: H, R, 6517 
(Olsen) May 23, 1963; H.R. 6918 (Monagan) June 11, 
1963; H.R, 7064 (Baker) and H, R, 7063 (Herlong) 

June 17, 1963; H. R, 7122 (Harsha) June 19, 1963; H, R, 
7222 (Gilbert) and H.R. 7225 (Hemphill) June 24, 1963; 
and H, R, 7241 (McIntire) and H. R. 7260 (Green) June 25, 


1963, introduced in House, to amend the Antidumping 
Act, 1921; referred to Committee on Ways and Means, 





CHEMICAL PESTICIDE COORDINATION: The Sen- 
ate Committee on Commerce on June 6, 1963, began 
hearings on S, 1250, to provide for advance consulta- 
tion with the Fish and Wildlife Service and with State 
wildlife agencies before the beginning of any Federal 
program involving the use of pesticides or other chem- 
icals designed for mass biological controls, and S, 
1251, to amend the Act of August 1, 1958, in order to 
prevent or minimize injury to fish and wildlife from 
the use of insecticides, herbicides, fungicides, and 
pesticides, 





The Subcommittee on Fisheries and Wildlife Con- 
servation of the House Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries began hearings June 18, 1963, on H.R. 
2857, to provide for advance consultation with the Fish 
and Wildlife Service and with State wildlife agencies 
before the beginning of any Federal program involving 
the use of pesticides or other chemicals designed for 
mass biological controls; and H, R, 4487, to amend the 
Act of August 1, 1958, in order to prevent or minimize 
injury to fish and wildlife from the use of insecticides, 
herbicides, fungicides, and pesticides. 





COLLISION AT SEA, REGULATIONS FOR PREVEN- 
TION: On June 7, I , the House Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries met in executive session 
and ordered reported favorably, amended, H, R, 6012, 
to authorize the President to proclaim regulations for 
preventing collisions at sea. 


The House on June 6, 1963, received the report (H. 
Rept, 365) from the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries on H.R, 6012, 


COLUMBIA RIVER BASIN: H.R. Doc, 403, Vol- 
umes I, [V, and V, Columbia River and Tributaries (A 
letter from the Secretary of the Army transmitting a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, Department of the 
Army, dated March 31, 1961, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and illustrations, ona 
review of the Columbia River and tributaries, requested 
by resolution of the Committee on Public Works, Unit- 
ed States Senate adopted July 28, 1955, and other reso- 
lutions by the Committee and by the Committee on 
Public Works, House of Representatives, listed in the 
report, House of Representatives, 87th Congress, 2nd 
Session), 641 pp.,492pp., and 170 pp., respectively, 
illus., printed. Volume I contains chapters on the Co- 
lumbia River Basin, flood control, power, navigation, 
other water uses, Willamette River Basin, potential 
plans, selection of major water plan, and accomplish- 
ments of the major water plan, Chapter V, Other Wa- 
ter Uses, covers the commercial and sport fisheries 
in the Columbia River Basin, the size and status of 
migratory fish runs, fisheries development program, 
fish-handling facilities at high dams, recommendations 
of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, water pollution 
abatement, and recreational resources of the Pacific 
Northwest. Volume IV, contains Appendix D, Reports 
of Other Agencies, which include National Park Serv- 
ice, U.S, Forest Service, U, S, Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, Public Health Service, and Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, Volume V contains Appendix E, Project Details, 
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which include project drawings, detailed cost estimates 
and specific Congressional resolutions, 


COMMERCIAL FISHERIES FUND: The Senate Com- 
mittee on Commerce on June 4, 1963, in executive ses- 
sion, ordered favorably reported, with amendment §, 
627, to promote State commercial fishery researchand 
development projects, and for other purposes. 





COMMODITY PACKAGING AND LABELING: H, R, 
6674 (Grabowski) introduced in House May 29, 1963, to 
amend the Clayton Act to prohibit restraints of trade 
carried into effect through the use of unfair and decep- 
tive methods of packaging or labeling certain consumer 
commodities distributed in commerce, and for other 
purposes; referred to Committee on the Judiciary, 





The Subcommittee on Antitrust and Monopoly of the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary on June 13, 1963, in 
executive session, approved for full committee con- 
sideration with amendments S, 387, to amend the Clay- 
ton Act to prohibit restraints of trade carried into ef- 
fect through the use of unfair and deceptive methods of 
packaging or labeling certain consumer commodities 
distributed in commerce, and for other purposes, 


CONTROL OF RED TIDE IN FLORIDA'S GULF 
COAST: The Senate on June 25, 1963, was presented 
with a memorial from the Senate (Senate Memorial 637) 
of the Florida Legislature to the U.S. Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries and the U.S, Public Health Service 
urging their cooperation to the fullest extent with State 
agencies in the control of the red tide in Florida's Gulf 
waters, Referred to the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce, 





EXEMPT TRANSPORTATION OF AGRICULTURAL 
AND FISHERY P UCTS: The House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce on June 4, 1963, re- 
sumed hearings on H, R, 4700, to exempt certain carri- 
ers from minimum rate regulation in the transportation 
of bulk commodities, agricultural and fishery products, 
and passengers, and for other purposes, The hearings 
were concluded by the Committee on June 7, 1963, 








The Senate on June 17, 1963, and the House on June 19, 
1963, were presented with a joint resolution of the Leg- 
islature of the State of Maine urging that Congress take 
action on H.R, 4700, 


The Surface Transportation Subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Commerce on June 14, 1963, ad- 
journed the hearings, subject to call, on S. 1061, to 
exempt certain carriers from minimum rate regulation 
in the transportation of bulk commodities, agricultural 
and fishery products, and passengers, and for other 
purposes, 


EXTENSION OF CANADIAN TERRITORIAL WA- 
TERS: On June 6, 1963, Senator Bartlett (Alaska) 
presented a statement to the Senate (Congressional 
Record, June 6, 1963, pp, 9707-9708) on the announce- 
ment made by Prime Minister Lester Pearson of Can- 
ada, that Canada will adopt the base line principle and 
a 12-mile territorial limit to protect its off-shore fish- 
ing resources, He stated", . .that the United Kingdom 
Aas recently called for a conference among European 
nations for the purpose of considering the multilateral 
extension of the territorial waters in respect to fishing 
rights, Our Federal Government which has the power 
to do so, has not taken unilateral action to establish 
base lines outside the 1958 Geneva Convention nor have 
we taken any action in terms of extending our terri- 
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torial waters beyond the 3-mile limit to protect our 
fishery resources, The basis of our inaction could well 
have been founded on a fear that unilateral action on 

our part might excite other nations to act independently, 
But while we have been waiting, Canada has acted on 

its own and European nations are moving in concert in 
that direction, We must move ahead in the same direc- 
tion,"' Also included in his statement is an article car- 
ried by the New York Times of June 5 on Prime Min- 


ister Pearson's statement. _ 


FEDERAL INSECTICIDE, FUNGICIDE, AND RO- 
DENTICIDE ACT: S, 1605 (Ribicoff & Pearson) intro- 
duced in Senate May 29, 1563, to amend the Federal 
Insecticide, and Rodenticide Act, as amended, to pro- 
vide for labeling of economic poisons with registration 
numbers, and to eliminate registration under protest; 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
Also introduced in the House H. R. 6828 (Rosenthal) 
June 5, 1963, and H, R, 6913 (Dingell), June 11, 1963; 
both referred to the Committee on Agriculture. 


FISH AND FISH PRODUCTS EMBARGO: H.R, 6656 
(Van Deerlin) introduced in the House May 28, 1963, 
and S, 1651 (Engle & Magnuson) introduced in the Sen- 
ate June 4, 1963, to authorize the President of the Unit- 
ed States to place an embargo on certain fish and fish 
products; referred to the House Committee on Ways 
and Means and the Senate Committee on Finance. Would 
empower and direct the President of the United States 
to impose an embargo against fisheries imports from 
any nation adjudged to be harassing or interfering with 
American-flag vessels on the high seas. 











FISH & WILDLIFE ACT OF 1956 AMENDMENT: 
H, R. 7067 (Dingell) introduced in House June 17, 1963, 
to amend the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956, to permit 
civil actions for damages in the case of water pollution 
affecting fish and wildlife; referred to the Committee 


on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 





FOOD-FOR-PEACE, AND FISH: H, R, 6621 (Tupper) 
introduced in House May 27, 1963, relating to domes- 
tically-produced fishery products; referred to Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. Identical or similar to other 
bills previously introduced in House, 


IMPORT COMMODITY LABELING: The Senate 
Committee on Finance, in executive session, June 12, 
1963, ordered favorably reported without amendment 
H, R, 2513, to amend the Tariff Act of 1930, to require 
certain new packages of imported articles tobe marked 
to indicate the country of orgin, and for other purposes, 
Would make three substantial changes in existing law: 
(1) it would be required that articles removed from a 
container be marked to show country of origin; (2) con- 
tainers for articles for export to the United States 
must be marked to indicate that in event of repackag- 
ing, such repackaging must contain the designation of 
the country of origin; and (3) there is a penalty provi- 
sion for failure to comply with these marking require- 
ments applicable in the case of repackaging. The Sen- 
ate on June 13, 1963, received the report (S, Rept, 243) 
on H.R, 2513, 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS FY 
1964: The Senate Committee on Appropriations May 22, 
T963, in executive session, marked up and ordered 
favorably reported with amendments H, R, 5279, making 
appropriations for the Department of the Interior and 
related agencies for the fiscal year 1964, and for other 
purposes, The Senate received the report (S, Rept. 181 
from the Committee on May 23, 1963, 
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Senators Moss, Young (North Dakota), Mundt, An- 
derson, Jackson, and Hayden, on May 23, 1963, filed 
notices of intention to move to suspend the rules for 
purposes of proposing amendments to H.R, 5279, 


S. Rept, 181, Interior Department and Related Agen- 
cies Appropriation Bill, [ota (May 22, 1963, report 
from the Committee on Appropriations, U.S. Senate, 
88th Congress, lst Session, to accompany H., R, 5279), 
40 pp., printed. Included are funds for the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, its two bureaus--Commercial Fish- 
eries and Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, and the Office 
of the Commissioner, 


For the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries under man- 
agement and investigations of resources, the Commit- 
tee recommended an appropriation of $18,582,500, this 
is $445,500 under the budget estimate of $19,028,000 
but $1,407,500 over the House allowance. 


For research, the Committee recommended 
$9,778,300, an increase of $625,600 over the House al- 
lowance, Of this increase $87,600 is for expanded re- 
search on effects of pesticides, $6,500 for payment to 
employee's compensation fund, and $531,500 for the 
oceanographic program, 


In marketing and technology, the Committee recom- 
mended $3,997,800, an increase of $136,800 for initia- 
tion of a North Pacific gear research and development 
program, For Columbia River fishery facilities activ- 
ity. the Committee recommended $2,088,000, the budget 
estimate, an increase of $8,100 over the House allow- 
ance, In addition, the Committee recommended $537,000 
for the following: 


Technical assistance in the Big Bend and other 
reservoir areas in South Dakota......... $92,000 


Biological studies of menhaden in the Gulf of 
MOXICO .. os 00:4 Kcetws eb ela NS 65a 6 8 ween 


Research on means of controlling the red tide 
phenomenon « « c'v\sba bb NSS es SAS ROTEL 


Research on commercial methods of processing 
and preserving kingandtanner crabandshrimp 75,000 


Research on commercial utilization of rough 
fish in the Mississippi River........... 125,000 
Total osc uc ee h ween sues ee ees 68 ’ 


For "Construction" the Committee recommended an 
appropriation of $4,458,000, $2,658,000 more than the 
House allowance, but $1,295,000 less than the budget 
estimate, The increase over the House allowance in- 
cludes $2,650,000 for construction of a fishery research 
vessel for use in the North Pacific and Bering Sea and 
$8,000 additional for advanced planning for construction 
of laboratories and vessels, The $1,095,000 requested 
for the shellfish research center at Milford, Connecti- 
cut, and the $200,000 restoration requested for opera- 
tional studies on Columbia River fishery facilities, 
were not allowed, 


For ''General Administrative Expenses," the Commit- 
tee recommended an appropriation of $653,000, an in- 
crease of $13,000 over the House allowance but a de- 
crease of $42,000 under the budget estimate, 


For the special foreign currency program, the Com- 
mittee concurred with the House allowance of $300,000, 
the same as the budget estimate. 
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The Committee concurred with the House allowance 
of $750,000 for construction of fishing vessels. This is 
the full amount of the budget estimate and provides sub- 
sidy payments for fishing vessels constructed in Unit- 
ed States shipyards. 


For the administration of the Pribilof Islands, the 
Committee concurred with the House allowance of 
$2,468,000, This is a decrease of $85,000 under the 
budget estimate which is now unnessary inasmuch as 
the Bureau has acquired a needed supply vessel through 
the accelerated public works program, 


For the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, the 
Committee recommended an appropriation of $31,685,400, 
$201,400 over the budget estimate and $1,806,000 over 
the House allowance. Increases of appropriations are 
for operation of new hatcheries and other facilities; 
planning of the National Fisheries Center and Aquar- 
ium; expansion of pesticide-wildlife studies; water- 
fowl management investigations; investigations of wild- 
life control methods; and site selection and engineer- 
ing design of a marine game fish research station at 
Narragansett Bay, Rhode Island. 


The Committee concurred with the House appropri- 
ation of $386,000, the same as the budget estimate, for 
the Office of the Commissioner, 


The Senate on May 28, 1963, passed with amend- 
ments H.R. 5279, making appropriations for the De- 
partment of the Interior and related agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, and for other pur- 
poses. One of the amendments (Boggs) increased the 
funds for the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries by 
$100,000 for disease-resistant oyster research, The 
bill as passed by the Senate would appropriate 
$24,843,500 for the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, 
an increase of $4,078,500 over the House appropriation, 
but $1,782,500 less than the budget estimate. The funds 
for the Office of the Commissioner remained the same 
as the House had allotted--$386,000 and the same as 
the budget estimate, For the Bureau of Sport Fish- 
eries and Wildlife, the Senate bill appropriates 
$48,942,900 an increase of $4,060,500 over the House- 
passed bill of $44,882,400; the budget estimate for 1964 
was $47,754,000, The Senate insisted on its amend- 
ments, asked for conference with House, and appointed 
as conferees Senators Hayden, Russel, McClellan, 
Bible, Byrd (West Virginia), Mundt, and Young (North 
Dakota), 


MEDICAL CARE FOR VESSEL PERSONNEL: The 
Senate on May 27, 1963, received the report (S. Rept. 
194) from the Committee on Commerce on S, 978, to 
provide medical care for certain persons engaged on 
board a vessel in the care, preservation, or navigation 
of such vessel, Bill restores to self-employed United 
States fishermen eligibility for medical care in hospi- 
tals, outpatient clinics, and other medical facilities of 
the Public Health Service in the event of illness or in- 
jury incurred while engaged in their hazardous but es- 
sentiai occupation, 


The Senate on May 28, 1963, passed S, 978. The 
The House on May 29, 1963, received from the Senate, 
S. 978, referred to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 





H, R, 7002 (McIntire) introduced in House June 12, 
1963, to provide medical care for certain persons en- 
gaged on board a vessel in the care, preservation, or 
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navigation of such vessel; referred to Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 


OCEANOGRAPHIC RESEARCH PROGRAM: Intro- 
duced in House, H.R. 6997 (Lennon) and H.R. 7015 
(Pelly) June 12, 1963; H.R. 7029 (Casey); H.R. 7036 
(Keith), and H.R. 7040 (Rogers) June 13, 1963, to pro- 
vide for a comprehensive, long-range, and coordinated 
national program in oceanography, and for other pur- 
poses; all referred to Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, 





OUTDOOR RECREATION BUREAU: H, Rept. 303, 
Federal and State Programs Relating to Outdoor Rec- 
reation (May 15, 1963, a report from the Committee of 
Conference, House of Representatives, 88th Congress, 
lst Session, to accompany S, 20, to promote the co- 
ordination and development of effective Federal and 
State programs relating to outdoor recreation, and for 
other purposes), 5 pp., printed. The Committee having 
agreed, recommended passage of the bill to their re- 
spective Houses. Contains the statement of the managers 
on the part of the House. 








The President on May 28, 1963, signed the bill S, 20, 
(P.L. 88-29). Authorities and responsibilities given the 
Secretary of the Interior include maintenance of an in- 
ventory of outdoor recreation facilities, establishment 
of a classification system, provision for technical as- 
sistance, encouragement of regional cooperation by the 
States and developing facilities, conducting research, 
cooperating with educational institutions in developing 
personnel and disseminating recreation knowledge, and 
promoting coordination of Federal activities in outdoor 
recreation, 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS FY 1963, Sup- 
plemental Appropriations for 1963 (Hearings before the 
Committee on Appropriations, United States Senate, 
88th Congress, lst Session on H. R. 5517, making sup- 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1963, and for other purposes), 979 pp., printed, 
Contains the hearings held, with testimony from the 
various agencies requesting supplemental appropria- 
tions, Included is the testimony for the Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries, the justifications, etc., for the funds 
requested, 











H. Rept. 290, Supplemental Appropriation Bill, 1963, 
(May 13, 1963, a report from the Committee of Confer- 
ence, House of Representatives 88th Congress, IstSes- 
sion, to accompany H.R. 5517), 9 pp., printed. The Com- 
mittee on Conference, agreed and recommended passage 
of the bill to their respective Houses. Contains the re- 
port and the statement of the managers on the part of 

the House. The President on May 17, 1963, signed H.R. 
5517 (P. L. 88-25). an 


TRANSPORTATION ACT OF 1963: The House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce on June 4, 
1963, resumed hearings on H. R. 4701, to provide for 
strengthening and improving the national transportation 
system, and for other purposes. The Committee on 
June 7, 1963, concluded the hearings on H. R. 4701, 





The Surface Transportation Subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Commerce, June 14, 1963, ad- 
journed the hearings, subject to call, on S, 1062, to 
strengthen and improve the national transportation 
system and for other purposes. 
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VESSEL COLLISION LIABILITY: The Subcommit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries of the Senate 
Committee on Commerce on May 22, 1963, recessed 
hearings, subject to call, on S, 555, to unify apportion- 
ment of liability in cases of collision between vessels 
and in other maritime casualties. 





VESSEL OWNERS LIABILITY: The Subcommittee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Commerce on May 22, 1963, recessed hear- 
ings, subject to call, on S, 556, to limit the liability of 
shipowners, and for other purposes, 





WATER POLLUTION CONTROL ADMINISTRATION; 





The Special Subcommittee on Air and Water Pollution 
of the Senate Committee on Public Works, on June 17, 
1963, began a series of hearings on S, 649, to amend 
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the Federal Water Pollution Control Act, as amended, 
to establish the Federal Water Pollution Control Ad- 
ministration, to increase grants for construction of 
municipal sewage treatment works, to provide financial 
assistance to municipalities and others for the separa- 
tion of combined sewers, to authorize the issuance of 
regulations to aid in preventing, controlling and abating 
pollution of interstate, or navigable waters, and for 
other purposes, 


WATER POLLUTION CONTROL TRANSFER TO 
DEPARTMENT: H, R, 64 


IN : H, R. 6494 (Dingell) intro- 
duced in House May 23, 1963, transferring to the Sec- 


retary of the Interior all functions relating to water 
pollution control; referred to the Committee on Public 
Works. 
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CHART 2 - LANDINGS for SELECTED FISHERIES 
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CHART 3 - COLD-STORAGE HOLDINGS and FREEZINGS 
of FISHERY PRODUCTS * 
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| CHART 4- RECEIPTS and COLD-STORAGE HOLDINGS of FISHERY 
PRODUCTS at PRINCIPAL DISTRIBUTION CENTERS 
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CHART 6- CANNED PACKS of SELECTED FISHERY PRODUCTS 
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RRA. Meee a a es ——— El 160q— ~ 
= = _ - 4 1 200- 
800 
Pa = 40 —— - a 
n Pe n . L n 1 4 1 4 1 rn tL n 1 L 
JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUNE JULY AUG SEPT OCT NOV DEC JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUNE JULY AUG SEPT OCT NOV DEC 
SARDINES! (Es d) - MAINE 
SA NES—' (Estimated) MAID STANDARD CASES 
800 CUMULATIVE DATA i T =e T T T 
2/ , F - 
700}) 1962 season, ——— Variety No.Cans Designation Net Wgt. 
TOTAL - 2,144.4 
1961 SEASON i 
600 ——" 333.6 -—_—_——__ ———— SARDINES 100 4 drawn 33 oz. 
SHRIMP... ...: 48 so 5 oz. 
500fF— 
TOMA. O45... 46 #4 tuna 6&7 oz. 
400F— 
PILCHARDS. .. 48 # 1 oval 15 oz. 
300 
SALMON...... 48 1-lb. tall 16 oz. 
200 — 7 Ss 
ee ANCHOVIES... 48 s~lb. 8 oz. 
) i 4 4 
JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUNE JULY AUG SEPT OCT NOV DEC 
1/ INCLUDING SEA HERRING, 2/ THE 1962 SEASON STARTED DEC. 2, 196) 
. re < > aT LEGEND: 
al SARDINES - CALIFORNIA ; SHRIMP - GULF STATES 
2 T T T T T T T——"ToMULaT Ive DATA oan an leet 280 T ss caeccanen aire —-s T 
‘ xy 
24d ——— 7 ————— 1962/63 SEASON 240 1962/63 SEASON, — 
. ; 60.0 “MAY ~ 563.4 
20 1961/62 SEASON, 200 F 
TOTAL - 504.4 
160 x 
iN 
- 4 t ‘ 
oie. 
- = - t —__¥ 
/ 
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rs I 
—1— 3 0 : —E——E 
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3/ SEASON TOTAL, AUG, 1, 1962-FEB. 286, 1963. 
4/ SEASON TOTAL, AUG. 1, 1961-FEB. 28, 1962. 
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CHART .7 - U.S. FISHERY PRODUCTS IMPORTS 


GR OUNDFISH (including Ocean Perch) FILLETS 


CUMULATIVE DATA 


mgs. 1963 - 680.0 
es 1962 - 81.2 
1962 - 221.4 




















o 


FILLETS & STEAKS OTHER THAN GROUNDFISH 





(Fresh and Frozen) 
CUMULATIVE DATA | ; ; ‘ 
S mgs. 1963 - 27.5 ce ey! 
5 962 


a Ge - 28.8 
12 1962 - 76.4 
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SHRIMP FROM MEXICO 
(Fresh and Frozen) 
CUMULATIVE DATA 
5 MQS. 1963 - 30.2 
5 , 1962 - 29.6 
2 1962 - 77.7 
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7 
6 
5 
4 es oe 
i 1 1 i 4 pt i. whe fi. i iL 
JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUNE JULY AUG SEPT OCT NOV DEC 
LOBSTER AND SPINY LOBSTER 
8 {Fresh and Frozen) 
T T T ve Te T T - r 
: CUMULATIVE DATA 
- : 








Ss + 1963 
Ss nae 1962 
12 











i i 1 i. i i. i 4 i iL iL 
JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUNE JULY AUG SEPT OCT NOV DEC 














m™~) 1/ 
TUNA- 


















(Fresh and Frozen) 
T T T T T 





CUMULATIVE DATA 








————————————— 5 - 1963 - 97.6 
Ss “ae 1962 - 125.6 
12 1962 - 272.5 
4 rn 1 1 





i al. 
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Exc 


LUDES LOINS AND DISCS. 











J. S. 


IMPORTS OF CANNED TUNA AND TUNALIKE FISH 












(in Oil and in Brine) 
T T T T 








CUMULATIVE DATA 








_ 5 MQS, 1963 - 22.3 
5 sg 1962 - 26.6 
12 1962 - 65.4 





rn 1 4 rn n 1 1 
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SEA HERRING, FRESH, THROUGH MAINE PORTS 
CUMULATIVE DATA 


3 - 1963 - 0, 
3 ioc - 


1 
S.5 
12 1962 - 50.3 


MAR APR MAY 


CANNED SARDINES 


CUMULATIVE DATA 


5 - 1963 - 
5 ieee - 
12 1962 - 
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- } a ee ae a, PPO SEES Sa, Perey 1 ee 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


PUBLICATIONS 


THESE PROCESSED PUBLICATIONS ARE AVAILABLE FREE FROM THE 


OFFICE OF INFORMATION, U. S, 


TON 25, D. C. 


CFS 
FL 
MNL 
SEP, 


Su 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, WASHING- 
TYPES OF PUBLICATIONS ARE DESIGNATED AS FOLLOWS: 


CURRENT FISHERY STATISTICS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
FISHERY LEAFLETS, 

REPRINTS OF REPORTS ON FOREIGN FISHERIES. 

SEPARATES (REPRINTS) FROM COMMERCIAL FISHERIES REVIEW. 
STATISTICAL LISTS OF DEALERS IN AND PRODUCERS OF FISH- 





ERY PRODUCTS AND BYPRODUCTS, 

SSR.- FISH. - SPECIAL SCIENTIFIC REPORTS--FISHERIES (LIMITED 
DISTRIBUTION), 

WL - WILOLIFE LEAFLETS. 


Number 
CFS-3139 - 


CFS-3142 - 


CFS-3147 - 
CFS-3151 - 


CFS-3153 - 


CFS-3160 - 
CFS-3161 - 
CFS-3162 - 
CFS-3163 - 


CFS-3165 - 
CFS-3166 - 
CFS-3167 - 
CFS-3169 - 
CFS-3170 - 
CFS-3171 - 
CFS-3172 - 
CFS-3173 - 
CFS-3174 - 


CFS-3175 - 
CFS-3176 - 
CFS-3177 - 
CFS-3178 - 


CFS-3179 - 
CFS-3181 - 
CFS-3183 - 


CFS-3184 - 
CFS-3186 - 
CFS-3187 - 
CFS-3188 - 
CFS-3189 - 
CFS-3192 - 
CFS-3195 - 


Title 

New Jersey Landings, 1962 Annual Sum- 
mary, 11 pp. 

United States Fisheries, 1961 Annual Sum- 
mary, 16 pp. 

Rhode Island Landings, January 1963, 3 pp. 
Massachusetts Landings, November 1962, 
6 pp. 

Virginia Landings, 1962, AnnualSummary, 
9 pp. 

Frozen Fishery Products, March 1963, 8 pp. 
Maine Landings, February 1963, 4 pp. 

California Landings, December 1962, 4 pp. 
Massachusetts Landings, December 1962, 
6 pp. 

California Landings, January 1963, 4 pp. 
Maryland Landings, February 1963, 3 pp. 

New York Landings, February 1963, 4 pp. 
New Jersey Landings, February 1963, 3 pp. 

Alabama Landings, January 1963, 2 pp. 
Fish Meal and Oil, February 1963, 2 pp. 

Wisconsin Landings, February 1963, 2 pp. 
Louisiana Landings, February 1963, 2 pp. 
Rhode Island Landings, 1962 Annual Sum- 
mary, 8 pp. 

Michigan Landings, January 1963, 2 pp. 

Shrimp Landings, September 1962, 8 pp. 
Rhode Island Landings, February 1963, 3 pp. 
Fish Sticks and Fish Portions, January- 
March 1963, 2 pp. 

Virginia Landings, February 1963, 3 pp. 
Mississippi Landings, February 1963, 3 pp. 

Great Lakes Fisheries, 1961 Annual Sum- 
mary, 15 pp. 

Georgia Landings, March 1963, 3 pp. 

Fish Meal and Oil, March 1963, 2 pp. 

North Carolina Landings, March 1963, 4pp. 

South Carolina Landings, March 1963, 3 pp. 
Florida Landings, March 1963, 9 pp. 
California Landings, February 1963, 4 pp. 
Louisiana Landings, March 1963, 2 pp. 


2-- ht ig Tes art ig 7’, Be ohh, 4 Fe 
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FISHERY PUBLICATIONS — 
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Firms Canning, 1962 (Revised): 








SL-ii2 - Shrimp, 2 pp. 

SL-113 - Crab Meat, 2 pp. 

SL-116 - Foodfor Animals, from Marine-Animal Prod- 
- ucts, 3 pp. 

SL-119 - Squid, 1 p. 

SL-120 - Anchovies, 1 p. 


Firms Manufacturing, 1962 (Revised): 
SL-152 - Oyster Shell Products, 2 pp. 


SL-153 - Miscellaneous Industrial Fishery Products, 1p, 
SL-155 - Marine Pearl Shell Buttons, 1 p, 

SL-159 - Fresh-Water Mussel-Shell Products, 1 p, 
SL-160 - Menhaden Products, 2 pp. 


Wholesale Dealers in Fishery Products, 1962 (Revised): 








SL- 8 - Pennsylvania, 3 pp. 


SL-11 - Washington, D,C., 1 p. 
SL-13 - North Carolina, 6 pp. 
SL-14 - South Carolina, 3 pp. 
SL-15 - Georgia, 3 pp. 

SL-17 - Alabama, 3 pp. 

SL-18 - Mississippi, 3 pp. 


FL-323 - Snails, 7 pp., August 1962 (Revised). 


FL-549 - Marking Fish and Invertebrates, by George A. 
Rounsefell, 16 pp., 1963. 


SSR-Fish, No, 413 - Surface Currents of Lake Michigan, 
1931 and 1932, by John Van Oosten 54pp., illus., 1963, 


SSR-Fish, No, 431 - A List of the Marine Mammals of 
the World, by Victor B. Scheffer and Dale W, Rice, 
14 pp., 1963. 


SSR-Fish, No, 435 - Variation in Vertebral Numbers 
of Juvenile Atlantic Menhaden, by Doyle F, Suther- 
land, 25 pp., processed, 1963, 


SSR-Fish, No, 442 - Sea Surface Temperature Monthly 
Average and Anomaly Charts Eastern Tropical Pa- 
cific Ocean, 1947-58, by James A, Renner, 60 pp., 
illus., 1963, 


Sep. No. 677 - Bottom Fish Survey off the Oregon 
Coast, April-June 1961, 


Sep. No, 678 - Accuracy of the Official Method for De- 
termining Breading Percentages of Frozen Raw 
Breaded Shrimp. 


Sep. No, 679 - The Line-Trawl Fishery for Cod and 
Haddock at Chatham, Massachusetts. 


WL-441 - Selected Federal Laws on Fish and Wildlife Con- 
servation andthe Migratory Bird Treaties, 5 pp., 1962. 
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Biological Laboratory, Galveston, Texas, Fishery Re- 
search for the Year Ending June 30, 1962, Circular 
T61, 105 pp., 1963. TA, ee 


Careers in Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, for 
Fishery Biologists and Wildlife Biologists (Brochure 
for Applicants), 16 pp., illus., December 1962. 








Commercial Fisheries: Research and Development in 
the Great Lakes and Central Region (A Long-Range 
Program of the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries), 
Circular 147, 41 pp., illus., 1963, The goal of the 
Bureau's program in the Great Lakes and Central 
Region is the economic betterment of the commer- 
cial fishing industry in all its phases--production, 
processing, and distribution--and improved prod- 
ucts and services for the consumer, This circular 
discusses the Great Lakes and Central Region as a 
market for fish and as a producer of fish, It also 
discusses the unique management situation created 
by the fact that the lakes are owned by the States, 
and the U.S, fisheries operate under eight separate 
State fishery codes, as many as four of which may 
apply within a single lake; the Ontario regulations 
add still another code on every lake but Michigan. 

A section on the immediate and critical problem 
areas covers the sea lamprey, changes in the Lake 
Michigan and Lake Erie fisheries, and the Arkansas 
rice fields, The long-range program discussion in- 
cludes work in the fields of biological research 
economics, exploratory fishing, marketing, market 
news, statistics, and technology. 











6 Questions Everbody Asks at National Fish Hatch- 
eries, Circular 157, 8 pp., illus., printed, 1963. 


This is a Trout Hatchery (Operated by Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife to Help Manage Our Sport 
Fishery Resources and Provide Recreation for Mil- 
lions of Americans), Circular 31, 8 pp., illus., 
printed, 1962 (revised), 





THE FOLLOWING MARKET NEWS LEAFLETS ARE AVAILABLE FROM THE 
FISHERY MARKET NEWS SERVICE, U. S. BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL FISH- 


E 
ERIES, SUITE 611, WYATT BLOG., 777 14TH ST. NW., WASHINGTON '5, 





D.C. 
Number Title 
MNL- 5 - Denmark's Fisheries, 1962, and 1963 Trends, 


10 pp. 
MNL-34 - Fisheries in Greece, 1962, 6 pp, 
MNL-80 - Brazil's Fishing Industry, 1962, 24 pp. 


THE FOLLOWING ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE AR- 





WILOLIFE SERVICE, KEARNEYSVILLE, WEST VIRGINIA. 





Dangers of Electric Fishing: Precautions to Take, by 
R, Cuinat, 9 pp., processed, . (Translated from 
the French, Bulletin Francais de Pisciculture, no, 
204, 1962, pp. -131,) 








Handbook of Fish Diseases, by Erwin Amlacher, 19 pp., 
processed, 1962. (Translated from the German, 
Taschenbuch der Fischkrankheiten, 1961, pp. 37-45, 

4-57, 





THE FOLLOWING ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE AR- 
TICLES ARE AVAILABLE ONLY FROM THE FISHERY TECHNOLOGICAL LABORA- 
TORY, BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES, U. S. FISH AND WILDLIFE 
SERVICE, 2725 MONTLAKE BLVD., SEATTLE 2, WASH. 


ee. 








Cuttle-Fish Oil, V--Isolation and Structure of Octa- 
ecatetraenoic Acid, by Akemi Adachi, 12 pp., proc- 
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essed, (Translated from the Japanese, Journal of 
Japan Oil Chemists' Society, vol. 9, no. 4, 1960, 





pp. 191-194.) 


Cuttle-Fish Oil, XII--Existence of C24 Acids, C26 
Acids, and C28 Acids, by Akemi Adachi, 8 pp., proc- 
essed. (Translated from the Japanese, Journal of 
Japan Oil Chemists' Society, vol, 9, no, TI, 1960, 
pp. 1-593.) 


THE FOLLOWING PUBLICATIONS ARE AVAILABLE ONLY FROM THE SPE- 
CIFIC OFFICE MENTIONED, 





California Fishery Market News Monthly Summary, 
art 1 - Fishery Products Production and Market 


Data, March and April 1963, 16 pp..each. (Market 
News Service, U.S, Fish and Wildlife Service, Post 
Office Bldg., Room 208, San Pedro, Calif.) Califor- 
nia cannery receipts of tuna and tunalike fish and 
other species used for canning; pack of canned tuna, 
tunalike fish, mackerel, and anchovies; market fish 
receipts at San Pedro, Santa Monica, and Eureka 
areas; California and Arizona imports; canned fish 
and frozen shrimp prices; and ex-vessel prices for 
cannery fish; for the months indicated, 


California Fishery Market News Monthly Summary, 
Part Il - Fishing Information, April 1983. 13 pp., 
illus. (U.S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, Bio- 
logical Laboratory, P,O, Box 6121, Pt, Loma Sta- 
tion, San Diego 6, Calif.) Contains sea-surface tem- 
peratures, fishing and research information of in- 
terest to the West Coast tuna-fishing industry and 
marine scientists; for the month indicated, 


(Chicago) Monthly Summary of Chicago's Wholesale 
arket Fresh and Frozen Fishery Products Re- 
ceipts, Prices, and Trends, March and April 1963, 
14 and 13 pp,, respectively. (Market News Service, 

U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, U.S. Customs House, 

610 S. Canal St., Room 1014, Chicago 7, Tl.) Re- 
ceipts at Chicago by species and by states and pro- 
vinces for fresh - and salt - water fish and shellfish; 
and weekly wholesale prices for fresh and frozen 
fishery products; for the months indicated, 








The Danes Undertake the Marketing of Mackerel Sharks 
with the Help of Norwe ian and Faeroese Fishermen, 
2 pp., processed, (Translated from the Norwegian, 
Fiskaren, vol, 39, no, 21, 1962, p. 5.) (Branch of Re- 
ports, U.S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, Fish 
and Wildlife Service, Washington 25, D. C.) 











Fish Counter Evaluation Program, by Julius Rockwell, 
r., an eorge M, ee 102 pp., illus., May 10, 
1960 (revised), (U.S. Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries, Fish and Wildlife Service, Biological Labora- 
tory, Fish Counting Investigation, 2725 Montlake 
Blvd., Seattle 2, Wash.) 


Fish-Farming Industry, by June H. Olden, TL 19, 19 
pp., processed, January 1960 (revised). (Techno- 
logical Laboratory, U. S. Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries, 2725 Montlake Blvd., Seattle 2, .Wash.) 


Fisheries Research -- Its Organization and Program 
Within the U.95.5.R. with z Cial Reference to the 
Pacific Fisheries, by C. E, Atkinson, Pp., illus., 

anuary 15, . (Biological Laboratory, U.S, Bu- 


reau of Commercial Fisheries, 2725 Montlake Blvd., 
Seattle 2, Wash.) 
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Halibut and Troll Salmon Landings and Ex-Vessel 
Prices for Seattle, Alaska Ports and British Colum- 
bia, 1962-61, 34 pp. (Market News Service, U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, 706 Federal Office Bldg., 
909 First Ave., Seattle 4, Wash.) Gives landings 
and ex-vessel prices of troll salmon and halibut at 
leading United States ports of the Pacific Coast; ex- 
vessel halibut prices and landings at leading British 
Columbia ports; United States and Canadian Pacific 
Coast halibut landings, 1936-1962; Seattle season 
averages of ex-vessel halibut prices, 1952-1962; and 
troll salmon landings and receipts at Seattle and 
Alaskan ports; with comparative data. 








Information and Explanatory Statement for Daily New 
England Market News Service “Fishery Setuds 
eports’’ Issued at Boston, revised April , Opp. 
(Market News Service, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, 10 Commonwealth Pier, Boston 10, Mass.) 


List of Brokers and Importers of Fishery Products 
and Byproducts, Chicago, Il.; 1963. arket News 
Service, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, U.S. Cus- 


toms House, 610 S, Canal St., Room 1014, Chicago7, 
Tl.) 


List of Primary Receivers of Imported Fishery Prod- 
ucts and Byproducts at New Orleans, La., 1563-3 pp. 


(Market News Service, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, Room 609, 600 South St., New Orleans 12, La.) 











Monthly Summary of Fishery Products Production in 
Selected Areas of Virginia, North Carolina, and 
Maryland, April 1963, 4 pp. (Market News Service, 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 18 S. King St., 
Hampton, Va.) Landings of food fish and shellfish 
and production of crab meat and shucked oysters 
for the Virginia areas of Hampton Roads, Chincotea- 
gue, Lower Northern Neck, and Lower Eastern 
Shore; the Maryland arvas of Crisfield, Cambridge, 
and Ocean City; and the North Carolina areas of 
Atlantic, Beaufort, and Morehead City; together with 
cumulative and comparative data on fishery prod- 
ucts and shrimp production; for the month indicated. 


New England Fisheries--Monthly Summary, March 1963, 

~ 21 pp. (Market News ate 6. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, 10 Commonwealth Pier, Boston 10, Mass.) 
Review of the principal New England fishery ports. 
Presents data on fishery landings by ports and spe- 
cies; industrial-fish landings and ex-vessel prices; 
imports; cold-storage stocks of fishery products in 
New England warehouses; fishery landings and ex- 
vessel prices for ports in Massachusetts (Boston, 
Gloucester, New Bedford, Provincetown, and Woods 
Hole), Maine (Portland and Rockland), Rhode Island 
(Point Judith), and Connecticut (Stonington); frozen 
fishery products prices to primary wholesalers at 
Boston, Gloucester and New Bedford; and Boston 
Fish Pier and Atlantic Avenue fishery landings and 
ex-vessel prices by species; for the month indi- 
cated, 

















New York City's Wholesale Fishery Trade --Monthl 
Summary--February 1963, 18 pp. (Market News 
Service, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 155 John 
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St., New York 38, N. Y.) Includes summaries and 
analyses of receipts and prices on wholesale Fulton 
Fish Market, including both the salt- and fresh- 
water sections; imports entered at New York cus- 
toms district; primary wholesalers' selling prices 
for fresh, frozen, and selected canned fishery 
products; marketing trends; and landings at Fulton 
Fish Market docks and Stoninyton, Conn.; for the 
month indicated. 


In Order to Catch More Fish, by N. Nikolskii, 2 pp., 

~~ October 1962. (Translated from the Russian, 
Ekonomicheskaia Gazeta, September 1, 1962.) (Branch 
of Foreign Fisheries and Trade, Bureau of Commer- 
cial Fisheries, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C.) 


Pacific Tuna Biology Conference, Papers I-VII, illus., 
~~ processed, 1962. (Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, Biological Labora- 
tory, Box 3830, Honolulu, Hawaii.) Contains numer- 
ous papers distributed for information in connection 
with the informal Pacific Tuna Biology Conference, 

Honolulu, August 1961, 


Pelagic Fur Seal Investigations, California to British 
olumbia, 1961, by Clifford H. Fiscus, Karl Niggol, 
and Ford Wilke, 94 pp., illus., 1961, distribution 
limited. (Marine Mammal Biological Laboratory, 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Sand Point Naval Air Station, 
Seattle 15, Wash.) 








Seattle) Washington and Alaska Receipts and Landings 

,' of Fishery Pooticte tor Selected ktcce tnd Oe 
eries, Monthly Summary, April 1963, 8 pp. (Market 
News Service, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 706 
Federal Office. Bldg., 909 First Ave., Seattle 4, 
Wash.) Includes Seattle's landings by the halibutand 
salmon fleets reported through the exchanges; land- 
ings of halibut reported by the International Pacific 
Halibut Commission; landings of otter-trawl receipts 
reported by the Fishermen's Marketing Association 
of Washington; local landings by independent vessels; 
coastwise shipments from Alaska by scheduled and 
non-scheduled shipping lines and airways; imports 
from British Columbia via rail, motor truck, shipping 
lines, and ex-vessel landings; and imports from 
other countries through Washington customs district; 
for the month indicated, 


Seattle, Washington, Brokers and Importers of Fisher 
Products, 1963, 6 pp. (Market News Service, U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, 706 Federal Office Bldg., 
909 First Ave., Seattle 4, Wash.) 











ABLE ONLY FROM THE SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS, U. S. GOVERNMENT 


PRINTING OFFICE, WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 











"Distribution of Tunas in Oceanic Waters of the North- 
western Atlantic," by James L. Squire, Jr., Fishery 
Bulletin 211 (from Fishery Bulletin of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, vol 63-2 is 
cents, 1962 


, 23 pp., illus., printed, 20 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
PUBLICATIONS 


THESE PUBLICATIONS ARE NOT AVAILABLE FROM THE FISH AND WILD- 


LIFE SERVICE, BUT USUALLY MAY BE OBTAINED FROM THE ORGANI ZATION 


ISSUING THEM, CORRESPONDENCE REGARDING PUBLICATIONS THAT FOLLOW 
SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE RESPECTIVE ORGANIZATION OR PUBLISHER 


MENTIONED. DATA ON PRICES, IF READILY AVAILABLE, ARE SHOWN, 











*ANY LISTED PUBLICATION PRECEDED BY AN ASTERISK IS AVAILABLE 
ON LOAN FROM THE NATIONAL LENDING LIBRARY FOR SCIENCE AND TECH- 
NOLOGY, D. S. I. R.«, BOSTON SPA, YORKSHIRE, ENGLAND, 


ALABAMA: 

"Fishing in Alabama," by I, B. Byrd, article, Alabama 
Conservation, vol, XXXIII, no. 1, December 1962- 
January 1963, pp, 12-13, 16-17, 22, illus., printed, 
Alabama Department of Conservation, 64 N, Union 
St., Montgomery 4, Ala. 


ALASKA: 

Alaska Commercial Fisheries Catch, 1946-1960, by 
Philip E, Chitwood, Statistical Leaflet No, 1, 19 pp., 
illus., printed, Department of Fish and Game, Sub- 
port Bldg., Juneau, Alaska, 








Annual Report for 1959, Report No, 11, 116 pp., illus., 
printed. Kae Department of Fish and Game, Sub- 
port Bldg., Juneau, Alaska, Includes, among others, 
sections on accomplishments in biological research 
and in the commercial and sport fisheries, 


ANCHOVIES: 
*Mortality Coefficients during the Embryonic and 
Larval Period of Development of the Black Sea An- 
chovy, by T. V. Dekhnik, M.5176, printed. (Trans- 


lated from the Russian, Tr. Sevastopol'sk, biol, sta. 
AN SSSR, vol. 13, 1960, pp. 216-2 Ta.) SAC 
ANTIBIOTICS: 
"A Marine Fish-Rearing Experiment Using Antibot- 
ics,'' by J. E. Shelbourne, article, Nature, vol, 198, 
no, 4875, April 6, 1963, pp. 74-75, illus., printed, 


single copy 4s, (about 60 U.S. cents). St, Martin's 
Press, Inc., 175 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 





ARTIFICIAL REEF: 

"Seascapes from Car 1538," by Charles H. Turner, 
article, Outdoor California, vol. 23, no. 7, July 1962, 
pp. 11-13, illus., printed. The Resources Agency 
of California, Department of Fish and Game, 722 
Capitol Ave,, Sacramento 14, Calif, 





AUSTRALIA: 

Fishing and Whaling, Australia, Statistical Bulletin 
No. 8, 23 pp., illus., processed, Commonwealth 
Bureau of Census and Statistics, Canberra, Austra- 
lia, This is the eighth of a series of annual statis- 
tical bulletins dealing with the fishing and whaling 
industry, Statistics relate to the year 1961-1962 
for general fisheries, to the 1961 season for pearl- 
shell and trochus-shell fisheries, and to the 1962 
season for whaling, with comparative data for the 
previous four years, The bulletin is divided into 
four parts. Part I deals with general fisheries in- 
cluding those for fish, crustaceans, and molluscs 
(edible products), Part II includes fisheries for 
pearl shell and trochus shell (inedible products), 
Part III covers the operation of the whaling industry 
in Australia and Norfolk Island, Part IV shows par- 
ticulars of oversea trade inthe products of fishing and 
whaling, 
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BRAZIL: 

Estudo Sobre Pesqueiros de Arrasto para a Costa do 
Brasil (Study of the Trawl Fisheries the Coast — 
of Brazil), by Yapery Tupiassu de Britto Guerra, 
Techologia no, 2, 83 pp., illus., printed in Portu- 


guese. Instituto Oceanografico, Universidade de Sao 
Paulo, Sao Paulo, Brazil, 1962. 


Novo genero e nova especie de peixe anual de Brasilia 
com uma nota sobre Os peixes anuais da Baixada 
Fundulinae (New Genera and New Species in the An- 
nual Fish Catch of Brazil with a Special Note on the 
Annual Catch of Baisada fundulinae), by A.L. de 
Carvalho, Boletin Zoologia No, 201, 10 pp., printed 
in Portuguese with English summery. Museu Na- 
cional, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 1959. 











CALIFORNIA: 
California Fish and Game, vol. 49, no, 1, January 

, 61 pp., illus., printed, single copy 75 cents, 
California Fish and Game, Printing Division, Docu- 
ments Section, Sacramento 14, Calif, Includes, among 
others, articles on "Trout Survival in Taylor Creek, 
a Tributary of Lake Tahoe, California," by Garth I. 
Murphy. "Synonymy, Characters, and Variation of 
Gila crassicauda, a Rare California Minnow, with an 
Account of Its Hybridization with Lavinia exilicauda,” 
by Robert Rush Miller; "Variant Hemoglobin and 
Electrophoretic Whole Blood Studies in Two Tunas 
and Three Other Fish Species," by Albert C, Smith; 
and "The First California Record of Sierra, Scom- 
beromorus sierra Jordan and Starks," by Bruce 
B. Collette, Frank H. Talbot, and Richard H. Rosen- 
blatt. 











CANADA: 

Fisheries Statistics, Quebec, 1961, 57 pp., illus., 
printed in French and English, Canadian cents, 
Queen's Printer and Controller of Stationery, Otta- 
wa, Canada, April 1963. Consists of tables giving 
the quantity and value of the principal species of fish 
and shellfish landed in Quebec, 1949-1961; quantity 
and value of landings by species and fisheries dis- 
tricts; quantity and value of processed fishery prod- 
ucts by species; capital investment in gear and ves- 
sels; and number of fishermen employed, by fish- 
eries districts; during 1960-1961, A section on Que- 
bec's inland fisheries presents data on landings, 
quantity, and value, by species and fisheries dis- 
tricts; capital equipment employed in fisheries; and 
number of fishermen employed, by fisheries dis- 
tricts; all during 1960-1961, 





CANNED FISH: 

Examen Tecnico-Sanitario, desde el Punto de Vista 
Practico, de una Conserva de Pescado (Technical- 
Sanitary Inspection, from a Practical Point of View, 
of Canned Fish), by Rafeal Lopez Costa, No, 110, 

16 pp., illus., printed in Spanish, (Reprinted from 
Boletin del Instituto Espanol de Oceanografia, Octo- 
ber 1962.) Secretario del Instituto Espanol de 
Oceanografia, Alcala 27, Madrid, Spain, 











CAPE VERDE ARCHIPELAGO: 

Peixes do Arquipelago de Cabo Verde (Fishes of the 
Cape Verde Xrckipeiasl by M.L. Paes da Franca 
and M.S. Vasconcelos, Notas Mimeografadas do Cen- 
tro de Biologia Piscatoria No. 28, 88 pp., processed in 
Portuguese. Centro de Biologia Piscatoria, Junta de 
Investigacoes do Ultramar, Lisbon, Portugal, 1962. 


CATFISH: 


"Der Waller und sein Fang (The Catfish--Silurus 
gianis L.--and His Capture), by Arnold Bacmeister, 
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article, Allgemeine Fishcherei- Zeitung, vol, 88, no. 
7, April 136s. pp. 182-185, illus., a= in Ger- 
man, 1 DM (about 25 U.S, cents), Landesfischerei- 


verband Bayern, 5 Kaiser Ludwigs Platz, Munich 15, 
Germany. 


CHESAPEAKE BAY: 

Data on Coastal Currents off nesopeaks y, by J.J. 
Norcross, W, H. Massmann, an Joseph, Spe- 
cial Scientific Report No, 31, 6 pp., illus., printed, 
Virginia Institute of Marine Science, Gloucester 
Point, Va., 1962, 





COD: 
*The Distribution of Cod, by N. V. Mironova, M, 


5216, 19 pp., printed, (Translated from the Russian, 


Akademiia Nauk SSSR, 1958.) 





"Peixes Utilizados na Industria Bacalhoeira" (Species 
of Fish Utilized in the Cod Industry), by Mario Goni 
Garcia, article, Boletim da Pesca, vol, XV, no, 78, 
March 1963, pp.75-78, illus., printed, Gabinete de 
Estudos das Pescas, 644 R.S, Bento, Lisbon, Portu- 
gal. (Also appeared in Conservas de Peixe, vol, 
XVII, no, 203, February 1963, pp. 20-21.) 


COMMISSIONS: 

Gulf States Marine Fisheries Commission Thirteenth 
Annual Report 1961-1962 (to the Congress of the 
United States and to the Governors and Legislators 
of Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
Texas), 45 pp., illus., printed, Gulf States Marine 
Fisheries Commission, 312 Audubon Bldg., New 
Orleans 16, La., 1962, Outlines the Commission's 
activities for the period October 1961-October 1962, 
with a summary of recommendations and actions. 
Describes briefly the activities of each of the mem- 
ber States during that period, Includes short dis- 
cussions of U.S, Fish and Wildlife Service activities 
in navigation projects, flood control, hurricane pro- 
tection projects, industrial fish explorations, gear 
research, and shrimp exploration, Also discusses 
work of the Service's exploratory vessels, accom- 
plishments of biological and technological laborato- 
ries, progress in the seafood inspection service, 
and marketing research achievements, Also con- 
tains a financial report of the Commission, 





CONTAINERS: 

"Dosenkorrosionen bei Fischvollkonserven" (Cor- 
rosion of Tin Cans of Preserved Fish), by G, 
Wunsche, article, Tidsskrift for Hermetikindustri 
(Norwegian Canners Export Journal), vol. 49, no. 1, 
January 1963, pp. 29-32, 34-36, 38-39, printed in 
Norwegian. Norske Hermetikfabrikers Landsforen- 
ing, Stavanger, Norway. 





"Fiskekasser'' (Fish Boxes), by Poul Hansen, article, 
Konserves & Dybfrost, vol, 21, no, 3, 1963, pp. 
, illus., printed in Danish, Konserves & 
Dybfrost, Vester Farimagsgade 31, Copenhagen V, 
Denmark, 


CRABS: 
Distribution of Calcium in the Land Crab CARDISOMA 
~GUANHUMI During Shell Wound Recalcification, by 
Charles A Gifford and Robert F, Johnson, Contri> 
bution no, 416, 5 pp., illus., printed. (Reprinted 
from Comparative Biochemistry and Physiology, 











Vol. 25, No, 7 


vol, 7, 1962, pp. 227-231.) The Marine Laboratory, 
University of Miami, 1 Rickenbacker Causeway, Vir- 
ginia Key, Miami 49, Fla, 


Records of the Chesapeake Bay Blue Crab Fishery, 
“py Willard Abraham Van Engel, Special Repor no, 5, 
24 pp., illus., printed, Virginia Fisheries Labora- 

tory, Gloucester Point, Va., 1950, 


"Variations in the Larval Stages of a Decapod Crus- 
tacean, Pleuroncodes planipes Stimpson (Galathei- 
dae," by Carl M. Boyd and Wartin W. Johnson, arti- 
cle, The Biological Bulletin, vol, 124, no, 2, April 
1963, pp. 141 57. illus., printed, single copy $2.50, 
The Biological Bulletin, Marine Biological Labora- 
tory, Woods Hole, Mass, 


CRAWFISH: 

"Natural and Domestic Production of Crawfish," by 
J.G. Broom, article, Louisiana Conservationist, vol, 
15, nos, 3 and 4, March-April 1963, pp. , illus., 
printed, Wildlife and Fisheries Commission, 400 
Royal St., New Orleans 16, La, 


CRAYFISH: 

"Additions to the Australian Freshwater Crayfish," by 
E.F, Riek, article, Records of the Australian Muse- 
um, vol, 24, no, 1, 1956, pp. 1-6, printed, Austra- 
Tian Museum, Sydney, Australia, 





CRUSTACEA: 

Records of Decapod Crustacea from British Colum* 
bia, by H, Butler, Reprint no, 45, printed. (Re- 
printed from Canadian Journal of Zoolo , vol, 39, 
1961.) Fisheries Research Board of Canada, Bio- 
logical Station, Nanaimo, B.C., Canada. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR: 

Annual Report 1962, The Secretary of the Interior 
(For the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1962) 523 pp., 
illus., printed, $1.75. U.S, Department of the In- 
terior, Washington 25, D, C. (For sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C.) The activities of the 
Department's bureaus and offices, including the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service, are sum- 
marized in this report. A brief summary of the ac- 
tivities of the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries is 
given, Also included is a summary of the accom- 


plishments of the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife. 


Careers in the United States Department of the In- 

terior, K Directory for College Students, Catalog No. 

pp., illus., printed, 35 cents. U.S. 
Departaiset of the Interior, Washington, D. C.,.1962. 
(For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.) 
Following a brief section providing general employ- 
ment information, this directory describes the ac- 
tivities of the Interior Department and its Bureaus, 
and discusses the recruitment needs of the Depart- 
ment, Short descriptions of each of the various 
types of occupations needed and the minimum quali- 
fications for each are given, 





DIRECTORIES: 
Fishing News Directory and D , 1962, by Arthur J. 
Seana? Gt and Lloyd 2.8. Ba B- Bata 2h ,3TT pp., illus., 
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EAST AFRICA: 
East African Freshwater Fishery Research Organi- 





FEDERAL REGULATIONS: 


Regulations, Title 50, Wildlife and Fisheries, as of 


FISH COOKERY: 
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THESE PUBLICATIONS ARE NOT AVAILABLE FROM THE FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, BUT USUALLY MAY BE 


OBTAINED FROM THE ORGANIZATION ISSUING THEM, 


printed, £1 1s. 9d, (about US$3.05), Arthur J, Heigh- 
way Publications Ltd,, Ludgate House, 110 FleetSt., 
London EC4, England, 1961, Contains a pictorial 
presentation of the catching of fish by many different 
types of vessels used by British fishermen; list of 
fishing vessels of the United Kingdom; merchandis- 
ing section covering wholesalers, exporters, and 
transportation firms; and roster of freezers and 
canners, Also includes a list of Government agen- 
cies and associations concerned with the fishing in- 
dustry; guide to firms which manufacture or supply 
fishing gear and equipment; and a section giving in- 
formation on the Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations, the British White Fish Au- 
thority, and other related topics, 








zation, Annual Report, 1961, pp., printed, 4s, 
{about 60 U.S. cents). East African Fisheries Re- 
search Organization, P.O, Box 343, Jinja, Uganda, 
1962. Describes scientific work accomplished in 
the study of fisheries of Lake Victoria, culture of 
Tilapia in ponds, study of river fish migration, gear 
research, buoy releases experiments, and other 
projects, Also includes a bibliography of recent 
publications on East African fisheries and related 
subjects, and appendices of research papers on fish- 
eries. 


Cumulative Pocket a at to Code of Federal 


January 1, 1963, GS 4,108: 50/supp. 963, 100 pp., 
printed, 45 cents, Federal Register Office, General 
Services Administration, Washington, D,C., 1963, 
(For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D, C.) 


The Frozen Food Cookbook and Guide to Home Freez- 

“tng, by Jean I. Simpson, 497 pp., illus., printed, 
705 domestic, $8.45 foreign, The Avi Publishing 
Co,, Inc., P.O, Box 388, Westport, Conn,, 1962, 
This is really two books in one, First, it contains 
directions for selection, preparation, and freezing 
of home-frozen foods, Second, it presents more 
than 500 recipes for cooking frozen foods. With 
frozen foods becoming more and more popular, in- 
formation on their preparation and use is needed. 
Exotic recipes which otherwise would require time- 
consuming preparation are now possible because of 
the time-saving factor offered by frozen foods, For 
the homemaker who works there is one chapter de- 
voted to recipes and menus that require up to 30 
minutes to prepare, Included among these recipes 
are creamed shrimp and lobster, The preparation 
and freezing of foods is divided into chapters on 
frozen fish and shellfish, meats, poultry, vegetables, 
fruits, and fruit juices. There are ideas for special 
occasions or holidays, outdoor cookery, and lunch 
boxes. A menu for a cocktail party shows hot French- 
fried fantail shrimp with tartar sauce. Among the 
other featuresare nutritional values of food; packag- 
ing techniques for freezing; tables showing storage 
periods for every type of food, and thawing time; and 
timetables for broiling, baking, andbraising. There 
are also discussions onall types of home freezers, 
locker-plant services, freezer food plans, use of pack- 





aging materials for home freezing, and advantages of 


frozen foods. The chapter on frozen fish and shellfish 
covers cooking methods, types of frozen products 
available, methods of cooking them, sauces, gar- 
nishes, menus, and recipes. Among the recipes are 
Jiffy Fish Fry, Fried Smelts, Boiled Fish with Egg 
Sauce, Baked Flounder Thermidor, Fish Baked in 
Grapefruit Juice, Cream of Fish Soup, Clam Pie, 
Grapefruit and Crabmeat Cocktail, Lobster and Pine- 
apple Salad, Oysters Rockefeller, Deviled Scallops, 
Shrimp in Blankets, and many others. Another sec- 
tion of the book describes the selection and prepara - 
tion of fish and shellfish for freezing. This book 
will be of value not only to the user of frozen foods, 
but to processors and handlers, 


--Joseph Pileggi 





The Way to Cook Fish, 21 pp., illus., printed. Con- 
sumer Branch, Department of Fisheries, Sir Charles 
Tupper Bldg., Ottawa, Canada, 1963. This is the 
latest consumer publication of the Department of 
Fisheries of Canada dealing with fish cookery. De- 
scribes the various types of fish caught and proc- 
essed in Canada and provides advice on the way to 
buy, how much to buy depending on personal or fam- 
ily requirements, and the proper method of storing 
the product, Advice is also given on the various 
cooking methods--oven cookery, baking in aluminum 
foil, broiling, pan and deep-fat frying, boiling, and 
others. Included are recipes using the various cook- 
ing methods. 


FISH CULTURE: 
Fish Culture, by C. Hickling, 295 pp., illus., printed, 
Faber & Faber Ltd., 23-24 Russel Sq., London WC1, 
England, 


FISH MEAL: 

"La Industria Reductora, Su importancia en el sector 
pesquero" (The Reduction Industry--Its Importance 
in the Fishery Sector), by Jose Manual Casal, arti- 
cle, Informacion Comercial Espanola, no, 349, Sep- 
tember 1962, pp. 145-155, illus., printed in Spanish, 
single copy 25 ptas. (about 42 U.S. cents), Servicio 
de Estudios del Ministerio de Comercio, Goya 73, 
Madrid 1, Spain. 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION: 

Information Bulletin, General Fisheries Council for 
the Mediterranean, no. 22, May 1962, 53 pp., illus., 
processed in French and English. Secretariat of the 
GFCM, Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations, Viale delle Terme diCaracalla, Rome, Italy. 
Contains discussions of the Freedom from Hunger 
Campaign; activities of the GFCM; activities of the 
FAO; and news of member countries. Also includes 
information on international organizations and meet- 
ings; a statistical summary of 1960 fisheries in 
GFCM countries; and a 1962-1963 schedule of inter- 
national meetings of interest to fisheries workers. 





Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council, Agreement between 

“United States and Other Governments, as Amended 
at Sth Session of Council, Karachi, January 6-23, 
T961, and Amendments Adopted December 17, 1958, 
by Council at 8th Session, Colombo, I7 pp., printed 
in French and English, 10 cents. U.S. Department 
of State, Washington, D.C., 1963. (For sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.) 
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FRANCE: 

Biennale Internationale des Peches, 25 Mai-3 Juin, 
1962, Lorient, Catalogue Officiel (Biannual Inter- 
national Fisheries Fair, May 25-June 3, 1962, 
Lorient, Official Catalogue), 131 pp., illus., printed 
in French, France Peche, 8 Rue du Chalutier-la- 
Tanche, Lorient, France, 














"Ou va la Peche Industrielle Francaise ?'' (Where is 
the French Commercial Fishery Going ?), by R. 
Lenier, article, France Peche, no, 69, January 1963, 
pp. 13-14, 52, illus., printed in French, France 
Peche, Tour sud-est, Rue de Guemene, Lorient 
(Moribihan), France, 


FREEZE-DRYING: 

The Accelerated Freeze-Drying (AFD) Method of 

“Food Preservation, 175 pp., illus., printed, Her 
Majesty's Stationery Office, York House, Kingsway, 
London WC2, England, 1961. A report on some work 
of the Research Establishment and Experimental 
Factory of the Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries 
and Food, Aberdeen, Scotland, between 1955 and 
1960, 





"Alguns aspectos da criodessecacao'" (Some Aspects 
of Freeze-Drying), by A. Torres Botelho, article, 
Conservas de Peixe, vol. XVII, no. 203, February 
1963, pp. 19, 33, printed in Portuguese. Sociedade 
da Revista Conservas de Peixe Lda., 68 Regueirao 
dos Anjos, Lisbon, Portugal, 





"Freeze Drying of Fish," by A. K. Kaminarskaya, ar- 
ticle, Kholodil'naia Tekhnika, no, 6, 1962, pp. 42-45, 
illus., printed. Kholodilmaia Tekhnika, c/o Four 
Continent Book Corporation, 822 Broadway, New 
York 3, N.Y. 





FRESH-WATER FISH: 
Beginner's Guide to Fresh-Water Life, by Leon 
~ Augustus Hausman, 128 pp., illus., printed. G, P, 
Putnam's Sons, 210 Madison Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y., 1950. 





"Kielb Kesslera (Gobio kessleri Dyb.) w Polsce (‘The 
Polish Gudgeon-Gobio kessleri), by Halina Rolik, 
article, Fragmenta Faunistica, vol. 8, no, 12, 1959, 
pp. 207-221, printed in Polish. Polska Akademia 
Nauk, Instytut Zoologiczny, Warsaw, Poland, 





FRESH-WATER SHRIMP: 

"Studies on the Rearing of Larvae and Juveniles and 
Culturing of Adults of Macrobrachium rosenbergi 
(De Man)," by S, W. Ling, article, IPFC Current Af- 
fairs Bulletin, no. 35, December 1962, pp. 1-11, 
printed, Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council, Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, Ma- 
liwan Mansion, Phra Atit Rd., Bangkok, Thailand, 

A simple and practical method of rearing and cultur- 
ing fresh-water shrimp is being developed in Ma- 
laya. Suitable food, proper feeding, and careful 
management of water conditions have been found to 
be the principal factors in this work. Juveniles 
grow rapidly and can be easily acclimatized to live 
in fresh water, Young shrimp, about 3 months old 
and measuring 5-6 cm. long, are suitable for stock- 
ing and culturing purposes, They can be cultured in 
ponds, mining pools, and irrigated rice fields, in 
combination with noncarnivorous fish, 











GEAR: 

Fishing Gear and Machinery from Norway, 56 pp., 
illus., printed. The Export Council of Norway, H. 
Heyerdahls gt. 1, Oslo, Norway, 1963. Tried and 
proved in Norway's own fisheries, Norwegian fishing 
gear and fish-processing equipment are being ex- 
ported on a growing scale, This catalog presents a 
number of articles on vessels, navigation and fish- 
finding equipment, and many other subjects. 











Ship's Gear from Norway, 1963, 100 pp., illus., printed, 
The Export Council of Norway, H. Heyerdalhs gt. 1, 
Oslo, Norway, 1963. A catalog of ship and shipyard 
equipment, containing articles covering the entire 
industry, 


GERMAN FEDERAL REPUBLIC: 
"Biologisch-statistische Untersuchungen uber die 
deutsche Hochseefischerei, IV--Die Entwichlung der 
Hochseefischerei in Fangtechnischer, raumlicher 
und biologischer Hinsicht, 5--Die Dampferfischerei 
in der Nordsee" (Biological-Statistical Investiga- 
tions in the German Deep Sea Fisheries, Part IV-- 
The Development of the Deep Sea Fisheries in Gear 
Technology, Biology, and Area of Operations. No, 
5--The Large Trawler Fishery in the North Sea), 
by Johannes Lundbeck, article, Berichte der Deuts- 
chen Wissenschaftlichen Kommission fur Meeres- 
forschung, neue folge, band XVI, heft 3, February 
962, pp. 177-246, illus., printed in German, Nagele 

u. Obermiller, E, Schweizerbart'sche Verlagsbuch- 
handlung, Stuttgart, Germany, 








GREAT LAKES: 

Commercial Fish Production in the Great Lakes 
1367-1960, printed. Great Lakes Fishery Commis- 
sion, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich, 
Records of the production of fish from the Great 
Lakes were collected as early as 1867 in Canada and 
1879 in the United States. This information appeared 
in reports and records of a number of agencies but 
was not brought together until the establishment of 
the International Board of Inquiry for the Great Lakes 
Fisheries in 1940, Tables showing commercial pro- 
duction of principal species in both countries were 
published in a report by U.S. members of the Board 
in 1943, The need for an up-to-date record of the 
production of the fishery was drawn to the attention 
of the Great Lakes Fishery Commission, which 
agreed to republish the early statistics with those 
collected since 1940, 








GROUNDFISH: 

The Feeding and Growth of Young Gadoid Fishes in 

~ the Coastal Zone of the Eastern Murman, by N, V. 
Mironova, 7I pp., processed. (Translated from the 
Russian, Academy of Sciences of the U.S.,S.R., Mur- 
man Biological Station, 1956-1.) Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, Fisheries and Food, Fisheries Laboratory, 
Lowestoft, Suffolk, England, 1961, 








HALIBUT: 

Utilization of Pacific Halibut Stocks: Estimation of 
Maximum Sustainable Yield, 1960, by Douglas G. 
Chapman, Richard J. Myhre, and G. Morris South- 
ward, Report No, 31, 35 pp., printed. International 
Pacific Halibut Commission, Fisheries Hall No, 2, 
University of Washington, Seattle, Wash., 1962. 
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HERBICIDE: 

Aquatic Herbicide Data, compiled by J. M. Lawrence, 
aavicattars Handbook No, 231, 135 pp., printed, 65 
cents. Agriculture Research Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D,C,, December 
1962. (For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.) 
Presents in tabular form, a compilation of data on 
the effect of herbicides on algae, aquatic plants, and 
fish, 


HERRING: 

Herring Industry Acts, 1935 to 1957, printed, 11d, 
(about U.S. cents postpaid). House of Commons, 
London, England, February 1963. (For sale by Brit- 
ish Information Services, 845 3rd Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y.) 











Herring, Selected Articles from Soviet Periodicals, 

oe -51149, 158 pp., illus., printed, $1.50. Office 
of Technical Services, U.S, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C,, 1961, 








"Vergleichende Untersuchungen an Otolithen von 
Jungheringen der Nordsee im Fruhjahr 1960" (Com- 
parative Investigations of Otoliths of Young Herring 
of the North Sea, Spring 1960), by Eva Bohl, article, 
Berichte der Deutschen Wissenschaftlichen Kom- 
mission fur Meeresforschung, neue folge, band XVI, 
heft 3, February 1962, pp, 161-176, illus., printed 
in German with English summary, Nagele u. Ober- 
miller, E, Schweizerbart'sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 
Stuttgart, Germany. 














IDENTIFICATION OF FISH SPECIES: 

"Identification of Fish Species by Starch Gel Zone 
Electrophoresis of Protein Extracts,"' by Robert 
Thompson, article, Journal of the Association of 
Official Auricuiears: Chemists, May > pp. 275- 
276, printed, Association of Official Agricultural 
Chemists, P.O, Box 540, Benjamin Franklin Station, 
Washington 4, D.C. Describes a method to differ- 
entiate various species of fish by starch gel zone 
electrophoresis. This method has been used to 
check cases of possible substitution and misbrand- 
ing. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMISSIONS: 

Convention for the Regulation of Meshes of Fishin 
Nets and the Size Limits of Fish, London, April 4 
1946, Treaty Series No, [1, Is. Sd (US$2.40 post- 
paid), Her Majesty's Foreign Office, London, Eng- 
land, 1963, (For sale by British Information Serv- 
ices, 845 3rd Ave., New York 22, N.Y.) Includes 


amendments to the Convention adopted in 1960, 1961, 
and 1962, 


International Commission for the Northwest Atlantic 
Fisheries, Annual Proceedings for the Year 1961- 
1962, vol. 12, 2, 34 pp., printed, International 
Commission for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries, 
Halifax, N.S., Canada, Presents the Commission's 
administrative report for the year ending June 30, 
1962, including financial statements; a report of the 
Twelfth Annual Meeting held June 4-8, 1962, in 
Moscow; and summaries of research during 1961, 
by subareas. 








International Commission for the Northwest Atlantic 
Fisheries, Statistical Bulletin for the Year i 
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vol, 10, 75 pp., illus., printed, C$3. International 
Commission for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries, 
Halifax, N.S., Canada, 1962. This bulletin is divided 
into two parts: Part 1 summarizes statistics on 
fishery landings in the Convention Area, 1952-1960; 
and Part 2 includes statistical tables dealing with 
the fisheries in 1960. The presentation of the basic 
statistical data again has been designed to place em- 
phasis on area and month of fishing, Contains asum- 
mary of all landings by species group, country, and 
statistical subdivision; landings of cod, haddock, 
ocean perch, halibut, and flounder for each type of 
gear; landings of each species by subarea; and fish- 
ing effort and landings by country, gear, and sub- 
area. New species for which data are included are 
American plaice, witch, yellowtail, winter flounder, 
wolffish, pollock, silver hake, and white hake. Mem- 
ber countries include Canada, Denmark, France, 
Germany, Iceland, Italy, Norway, Poland, Portugal, 
Spain, U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, and the United 
States. 


ISRAEL: 

Bamidgeh, vol, 14, no. 1, March 1962, 52 pp., illus., 
printed in Hebrew and English. Department of Fish- 
eries and Fish Breeders Association, Nir-David D 
N., Israel. Includes the following articles: "The 
Fish Culture Research Station, Dor--General Re- 
port for the Year 1961," by A. Yashouv; "Prelimi- 
nary Report on the Culture of Tilapia nilotica as a 
Supplementary Fish in Carp Ponds in Israel in 1960 
and 1961," by J. Pruginin; “Preliminary Study of 
Fluctuations of Vitamin B12 Content in Fish Ponds 
in the Beith-Shean Valley,’ by Eliezer Tal. 





JAPAN: 

Bulletin of the Japanese Society of Scientific Fish- 
eries, vol, 28, no, 1, January 1962, 164 pp., illus., 
printed in Japanese with English summaries, Japa- 
nese Society of Scientific Fisheries, c/o Tokyo Uni- 
versity of Fisheries, Shiba Kaigandori 6, Minato-ku, 
Tokyo, Japan, Contains, among others, the following 
articles: "Studies on the Fish Community of the 
Zostera Area, I--The Ecological Order for Feed- 
ing in the Fish Group Related to the Dominant Spe- 
cies," by M. Hatanaka and K, Iizuka; "On the Move- 
ments of the Mackerel, Scomber japonicus Houttuyn, 
Tagged in the Neighboring Waters 7 Oki Islands," by 
S. Kojima; "Studies on Relationships between Amount 
and Price of the Marine Fish Catch from the Pacific 
Coast of Honshu in 1958," by K, Kondo; "Studies on 
the Mechanism of Consumption and Accumulation of 
Vitamin A in Fish (Part II),"" by Y. Yamamura; 
"Studies on the Browning of Fish Flesh, VII--Fluo- 
rescence and Flavor of Autoclaved Sugar-Amino 
Acid System," by F. Nagayama; "Studies on Lipids 
of Wild Rainbow Trout," by Y. Shimma and H, Tag- 
uchi; ‘Post-Mortem Change of Fish Myosins, I-- 
Some Physicochemical Changes with Special Refer- 
ence to Species and Lethal Conditions of Fish," by 
T, Suzuki and M. Migita; "Change of the Lipid dur- 
ing Development of Rainbow Trout Eggs," by K. 
Ando; and ''The Effectiveness and Safety of the Use 
of Antibiotics Keeping Freshness of Fish, a Sym- 
posium," 





Bulletin of the Japanese Society of Scientific Fish- 
eries, vol, 28, no, 2, February 1962, 156 pp., illus., 
printed in Japanese with English summaries, Japa- 


nese Society of Scientific Fisheries, c/o Tokyo Uni- 
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versity of Fisheries, Shiba Kaigandori 6, Minato-ku, 


Tokyo, Japan, Includes, among others, these arti- 
cles: "Ona New Bacterium, Paracolobactrum an- 
guillimortiferum n,. sp.," by T. Hoshina; 





from Oxidized Matter,"' by K. Ando and M, Noguchi; 
"Studies on Enzymes in Fish Blood, II--Effects of 
Organophosphorus Insecticides on Cholinesterase 
Activity," by K. Hayama and S, Kuwabara; "Studies 
on Multiple Hemoglobins of Eel, I--Absorption 
Spectrum and Some Other Properties," by K, Yam- 
aguchi and others; 'On the Yellowtail Oil, VIII-- 
Cephalin in Meats," by H. Tsuyuki, U. Naruse, and 
A, Shionoya; and "Studies on Utilization of Oils and 
Fats Obtainable from Viscera of Aquatic Animals. 
III--I~ vestigations in Industrial Aspect of Concen- 
tratica by Molecular Distillation of Vitamin Oil 
(Part I), by H, Sone, 








Bulletin of the Japanese Society of Scientific Fish- 
eries, vol, 28, no, 3, March 1962, 98 pp., illus., 
printed in Japanese with English summaries. Japa- 
nese Society of Scientific Fisheries, c/o Tokyo Uni- 
versity of Fisheries, Shiba Kaigandori 6, Minato-ku, 
Japan, Includes, among others, articles on: 'Stud- 
ies on Plankton of the West Coast of Kyushu, III-- 
On the Foods of the Sardine, Sardinia melanosticta 
(Temmink et Schlegel),"" by Y, Enomoto and 5, 
Hamada; ''On the Bimodality Found in the Catch of 
Japanese Spiny Lobster, Panulirus japonicus," by I. 
Kubo; ''Chemical Studies on the Green Alga, Mono- 
stroma nitidum Wittrock, I--Component Sugars of 
the Mucilage (Part 1)," by S. Maeshige; "Variation 
of Biological Potency (Maleic Value) by the Differ- 
ence of Extraction Methods of Fish Liver Oil," by 
M. Toyomizu, E. Saigusa, and Y. Tomiyasu; 'Para- 
lytic Shellfish Poison, I--A Note on the Shellfish 
Poisoning Occurred in Ofunato City, Iwate Prefec- 
ture in May 1961," by T. Kawabata and T. Yoshida; 
"Digestibility of Dietary Components in Fishes, 
I--Digestibility of Dietary Proteins in Rainbow 
Trout," by D, Inaba and others; and "The Toxic Ef- 
fect of Pentachlorophenate, a Herbicide, on Fishery 
Organisms in Coastal Waters, I--The Effect on 
Certain Fishes and a Shrimp," by T, Tomiyama and 
K, Kawabe, 








KENTUCKY: 

A Field Manual of Kentucky Fishes, by William M. 
~ Clay, 148 pp., illus., printed. Department of Fish 
and Wildlife Resources, New State Office Bldg., 

Frankfort, Ky., 1962. 





LOBSTER: 


A Report to the Fishing Industry Regarding Lobster 
Disease (Gaffkaemia), by James E, tewart, and 
Joan F, MacDonald, Circular, No, 9,°2 pp., printed, 
Fisheries Research Board of Canada, Technological 
Station, Halifax, N.C., Canada, 1962, 


Report of the Investigation and Study of the Deep Sea 
Lobster Fishery, by John Hughes, House No. 150, 
II pp., printed, Division of Marine Fisheries, De- 
partment of Natural Resources, 15 Ashburton Place 
Boston 8, Mass., 1963, A special report relative to 
the practices undertaken by owners of commercial 
deep sea fishing boats, with particular reference to 


aad lobster fishery’beyond the 3-mile territorial 
imit, 


ifference 
in Properties of Oil Extracted with Different Solvent 


MARINE FLORA: 

Additions to the Marine Flora of Costa Rica and Nic- 
aragua, by &. Yale Dawson, 21 pp., illus., printed, 
(Reprinted from Pacific Naturalist, vol. 3, Decem- 
ber 20, 1962, pp. 375-395.) Beaudette Foundation 
for Biological Research, Solvang, Calif., 1962, 








MARKETING: 

"Food Marketing in Western Europe Today," by John 
C, Abbott, article, Journal of Marketing, vol, 27, 
no, 2, April 1963, pp. 17-22, printed, single copy 
$2.50. American Marketing Association, 27 E, Mon- 
roe St,, Chicago 3, Ill, According to the author, 
"Food trade in Europe is undergoing many changes; 
and both retailers and investors seem to be gaining 
confidence in self-service supermarkets, prepackag- 
ing, frozen foods, and similar developments,’ 


"Seafoods: Volume and Profit Producers," article, 
Frosted Food Field, vol, 36, no. 3, April 1963, pp, 32- 
34, printed, single copy $1, Frosted Food Field, 

321 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 


MARLIN: 

“White Marlin, Tetrapturus albidus, in the Middle At- 
lantic Bight, with Observations on the Hydrography 
of the Fishing Grounds," by Donald P, de Sylva and 
William P, Davis, article, Copeia, vol, 50, no, 1, 
March 30, 1963, pp. 81-99, iIlas-~ printed, single 
copy $2.50. American Society of Ichthyologists and 
Herpetologists, 18111 Nordhuff St,, Northridge, Calif, 





MARYLAND: 
The Seafood Problem (Report of the Sub-Committee on 
Seafood), 13 pp., printed. Economic Development 
Committee of Talbot County, The Court House, 
Easton, Md., January 11, 1961. 





MOLLUSCS: 

Annotated List and Bibliography of the Abyssal Marine 
Molluscs of the World, S tthe H. Clarke, Biolog- 
ical Series, No. 67, 120 pp., printed, Department of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources, National 
Museum, Ottawa, Canada, 1962, 


NETS: 
Prospectus of the ILC.E,S, Mesh Gauge, by C.J.W. 
esthoff, J. A. Pope, and R, J, H. Beverton, 14 pp., 
illus., printed, Conseil Permanent International 


pour 1'Exploration de la Mer, Charlottenlund Slot, 
Denmark, 1962. 


NICARAGUA: 

Import Tariff System of Nicaragua, OBR-63-18, 2 pp., 

Fidel 15 aa. reka of Wiki wetionnt Com- 
merce, U.S. Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D.C., March 1963, (For sale by the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C.) Presents information on units 
of currents, weights, and measures; bases of speci- 
fic and ad valorem duties; method of payment of duty; 
customs surtaxes and internal taxes; shipping docu- 


ments and fees; trade restrictions; and related sub- 
jects. 


OCEANOGRAPHY: 


Introduction to the National Oceanographic Data Cen- 
ter, General Series, Publication Co. 19 pp., illus., 


printed, 40 cents. National Oceanographic Data Cen- 





ter, Washington 25, D.C., 1963. 
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Quarterly List of Fully Processed Oceanographic 
ruises, 16 pp., processed, National Oceanograph- 
ic Data Center, Washington 25, D,C. Oceanographic 
cruise data (physical and chemical) processed to 
completion and available from National Oceano- 
graphic Data Center archives as of January 1, 1963. 


OCEAN PERCH: 

Local Redfish Stocks in the Newfoundland and Labra- 
dor Regions, by K. P. Yanulov, II pp., processed. 
(ranatated from the Russian Sovetskie Rybokhoz- 
iaistvennyie Issledovaniia v Severo- Zapadnoi Chasti 
Atlanticheskogo Okeana, pp. 299-307, 500. Minis - 
try of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food, Fisheries 
Laboratory, Lowestoft, Suffolk, England, 1962. 














Redfish Explorations in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
1957, by Yalten Bergeron, Contribution No, 85, 4 pp. 
illus., printed. Ministere des Pecheries, Province 
de Quebec, Quebec, Canada, 1962, 


OKLAHOMA: 
A Study of the Commercial Fishery of Lake Texoma, 
by Alived Houser, no. 63, 34 pp., illus., printed. 
Fisheries Research Laboratory, Norman, Okla., 
1957. 





OREGON: 

Keys to Oregon Freshwater Fishes, by Carl Eldon 
oak Technical Bulletin 58, 42 pp., illus., printed. 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Oregon State Uni- 
versity, Corvallis, Oreg., 1961. 





OTTER-TRAWLING: 

"Model Tests with 3 Bottom Trawl Otterboards," by 
H, Aa, Walderhaug and A, Akre, article, Norwegian 
Fishing and Maritime News, vol. X, no. I, 1963, 
pp. 10, 12-13, 15, 33, 35, 37-38, illus., printed. 
Norwegian Fishing and Maritime News, P,O, Box 
740, Bergen, Norway. 


OYSTERS: 
Publications of the Institute of Marine Science, vol. 7, 
: pp., illus., printed, Institute of Marine 

Science, University of Texas, Port Aransas, Texas, 
July 1962, A special issue devoted entirely to pa- 
pers summarizing part of the extensive unpublished 
reports on oysters and their relationship to the oil 
industry prepared from 1947 to 1960 as part of 2 
projects of the Texas Agricultural and Mechanical 
Research Foundation, 





PACIFIC OCEAN; 

Physical and Chemical Data for a Portion of the 
Northeast Pacific Ocean Extending from fhe Coasts 
of Washington and British Columbia Westward to 
T31OW., April 1956-April 1958, by C.M. Love, 
Technical Report No, 66, 204 pp., illus., printed, 
Department of Oceanography, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, Wash,, 1960, 














PAKISTAN: 

Agriculture Pakistan, vol, XIII, no, 2, June 1962, 421 
pp., illus., printed, 3s. 9d. (about 55 U.S, cents), 
Central Publications Branch, Government of Paki- 
stan, Karachi, Pakistan, Pakistan, with 500 miles 
of coastline in the Western Wing and 200 miles in 
the Eastern Wing in addition to rivers and inland 
fisheries, has large and practically unutilized fish- 
ery resources, With the rapid population growth 











and low protein intake, there is an urgent need to in- 
crease the per capita fish consumption from the 
present 5 pounds a year to an amount closer to the 
international standard of 22 pounds. Efforts to in- 
crease fishery production are reflected in the arti- 
cles contained in this issue, some of which are: "In- 
land Fish and Fishery of Pakistan," by N. Ahmad; 
"Marine Fisheries Potential of Pakistan," by M. R. 
Qureshi; "Fertilization of Fish Ponds," by S. K. 
Chakraborti; "Control of Aquatic Weeds in Closed 
Waters," by S. A. Siddiqi; "Shrimp Fisheries of 
Mekran Coast,"' by M, Ahmad and A, Hussain; "Sar- 
dine Fisheries of Mekran Coasts," by M. Ahmadand 
A. Hussain; "An Account of the Food of Oysters of 
Karachi Coast Together with a Note on Fattening 
and Their Behaviour to Some Ecological and Hy- 
drographical Factors," by Nooruddin; "Tilapia Cul- 
ture in Extensive Water Areas in West Pakistan," 
by N. Ahmad; "Trawlingin East Pakistan," by S. M. 
Munir-ul-Islam and MR. Qureshi; "Report on the 
Exploratory Fishing on the Coast of West Pakistan 
for the Period September 1958 to June 1959," by 

M. A. Burney and S, Q. Mohiuddin; "Preliminary 
Studies on the Pollution and the Causes of Mortality 
in the Soan River," by A. Saleem; and "Fish Meal 
and Manure--Their Preparations and Uses," by A. 
Sattar, 


PERSIAN GULF: 

"El Golfo Persico y Sus Recursos" (The Persian Gulf 
and Its Resources), article, Puntal, vol. 9, no, 104, 
November 1962, pp. 4-8, illus., printed in Spanish, 
single copy 12 ptas. (about 20 U.S. cents), Puntal, 
Apartado de Correos 316, Alicante, Spain. 


PERU: 

Estadistica Economica de la Industria Pesquera 
(Economic Statistics of the Fishery Industry), by 
Javier Iparraguirre Cortez, pp., illus., printed. 
Ministerio de Agricultura, Direccion de Pesqueria 
y Caza, Lima, Peru, 1959, 








PHILIPPINES: 

"Report to the Government of the Philippines on Ma- 
rine Fishery Resources," by K. F. W. Tiews, article, 
Philippine Journal of Fisheries, vol, 6, no, 2, July- 
December 1958, pp. 107-216, illus., printed, Agri- 
cultural Information Division, Department of Agri- 
culture and Natural Resources, Quezon City, Philip- 
pines, 1962, Discusses the history of fisheries re- 
search in the Philippines; examines local problems; 
assesses the means available for research; and 
presents conclusions on the directions in which re- 
search should be prosecuted in the future and on the 
methods by which this should be done, 





PLANKTON: 

"The Distribution of Some Plankton Animals in the 
English Channel and Approaches, III--Theories 
about Long-Term Biological Changes, including 
Fish," by A, J, Southward, article, Journal of the 
Marine Biological Association of the United Kingdom, 
vol, 43, no, 1, February > pp. 1-29, illus., printed, 
single copy $13. Cambridge University Press, 32 E, 
57th St., New York 22, N.Y. 


El Molibdeno en el Plancton de la Ria de Vigo, Al- 

“gunas Determinaciones de Nitrogeno y Fosforo: Su 
Relacion Contenido Sn Materiel Or. nica y Hume- 
dad (Molybdenum in the Plankton of the Vigo Estu- 
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ary. Some Determinations of Nitrogen and Phos- 
phorus: Their Relation and Content of Organic Ma- 
terial and Moisture), by Antonio Fernandez del 
Riego, No, 108, 24 pp., illus., printed in Spanish, 
(Reprinted from Boletin del Instituto Espanol de 
Oceanografia, October 1962.) Secretario del In- 
stituto fspandl de Oceanografia, Alcala 27, Madrid, 
Spain, 








"Spring in the Sea,"' by Gwynne Vevers, article, New 
Scientist, vol. 18, no, 333, April 4, 1963, pp.32-34, 
illus., printed, single copy 1s. (about 14 U.S. cents). 
Cromwell House, Fulwood Place, High Holborn, 
London WC1, England. 


Toxicity of Plankton to CRISTISPIRA Inhabiting the 
Crystalline Style of a Mollusk, by C. Berkeley, Re- 
print No, 38, printed, (Reprinted from Science, vol. 
135, no, 3504, 1962.) Fisheries Research Board of 
Canada, Biological Station, Nanaimo, B, C., Canada. 





POISONOUS FISH: 

"Experimental Induction of Ciguatera Toxicity in Fish 
through Diet," by Philip Helfrich and Albert H. 
Banner, article, Nature, vol, 197, no. 4871, March9, 
1963, pp. 1025-1026, printed, single copy 4s. (about 
60 U.S. cents), St. Martin's Press, Inc., 175 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


POLLACK: 

Data for a Biological Study of the Alaska Pollack 
(Theragra chalcogramma, Pall), by 8. M. Kaganov- 
skaia, 16 pp., processed. (Translated from the 
Russian, Izvestiia Tikhookeanskogo Nauchno-Jssle- 
dovatel'skogo Instituta Rybnogo Oziaistva i Okean- 
ografii (Vladivostok), at 32, 1950, pp. 103-119.) 
Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food, Fish- 
eries Laboratory, Lowestoft, Suffolk, England, 1961, 














POLLUTION: 

Marine Aspects of Pulp Mill Pollution, by Michael 
Waldichuk, Reprint No, 87, printed. (Reprinted 
from Canadian Pulp & Paper Industry, 1962.) Fish- 
eries Research Board of Canada, Biological Station, 
Nanaimo, B, C,, Canada, 


PREDATORS: 
The Goosander and Red-Breasted Merganser as Pre- 
“dators of Salmon in Scottish Waters, = D. H. Mills, 
Freshwater and Salmon Fisheries Research No, 29, 
10 pp., printed, 3s. 10d, (about 60 U.S. cents), 
Sales Section, British Information Services, 845 
Third Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 1962. 





RADIOECOLOGY: 
Terrestrial and Fresh-Water Radioecology: A Se- 
~Tected Bibliography, by Alfred W. Klement, Jr.,_ 
and Vincent Samnirg processed, $1. Office of Tech- 
nical Services, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C., 1962. Concerns radioactive 
fallout and waste disposal. 


SALMON: 





Bibliographie du Saumon de 1'Atlantique (Salmo salar 
La? (Bibliography of the Atlantic Salmon, by Julien 
Bergeron, Contribution No. 88, 64 pp., printed in 
French, Ministere de la Chasse et des Pecheries, 


Province de Quebec, Quebec, Canada, 1962. 





Vol. 25, No. 7 


"British Columbia Salmon Story--1962," by Bruce 
Woodland, article, Trade News, vol. 15, no. 6, De- 
cember 1962, pp. 3-6, illus., processed, Informa- 
tion and Education Service, Department of Fisheries, 
Ottawa, Canada, Covers the unprecedented return 
of the pink salmon to the Atnarko River in the late 
summer of 1962, which provided a record catch, 
"Through two years and thousands of miles in the 
ocean these fish and their fellows had survived and 
flourished, As they moved toward the home stream 
in the grip of an irresistible urge to spawn, they 
had contributed to the greatest pink salmon fishery 
the coast of British Columbia had ever known, Gill- 
netters and purse seiners harvested an enormous 
catch of 88 million pounds of pink salmon this year 
along the Province's northern coastline. A signifi- 
cant percentage of the record landings came from 
fish headed for the Atnarko River," according ta 
the author, The disappointing sockeye run of the 
Adams River is also covered, 





The History of the Early Stuart Sockeye Run, byA.C, 

“Cooper and KA. Henry, Progress Rasart No. 10, 
49 pp., printed, International Pacific Salmon Fish- 
eries Commission, New Westminster, B, C., Cana- 
da, 1962. 


"Osteological Studies on Pacific Salmon of the Genus 
Oncorhynchus," by Valdim Dmitrij Vladykov, arti- 
cle, Bulletin No. 136, 177 pp., illus., printed, Fish- 
eries Research Board of Canada, Sir Charles Tupper 
Bldg., Riverside Drive, Ottawa, Canada, 1962, 


Pacific Salmon Rehabilitation (Highlights and Recom- 
mendations of the 1961 Governors! Conference on 
Salmon), 30 pp., illus., printed, Department of Fish 
and Game, Subport Bldg., Juneau, Alaska, 1961, 





Salmon Rehabilitation and Hatcheries; Activities and 
Accomplishments, 10 pp., illus., printed, Washing- 
ton State Department of Fisheries, Olympia, Wash., 
1958, 








(State of Maine) Biennial Report of Atlantic Sea Run 
Salmon Commission (for Ported Ja y 1, 1960-June 30, 
1962), 12 pp., illus., printed, Atlantic Sea Run Salm- 
on Commission, Fisheries Bldg., University of 
Maine, Orono, Maine. 


SALMON AND STEELHEAD: 

"Salmon and Steelhead for the Future," by Marshall 
Edson, article, Idaho Wildlife Review, vol, XV, no, 5, 
March-April 1963, pp. 3-7, illus., printed, Idaho 
Fish and Game Commission, 518 Front St,, Boise, 
Idaho, The State of Idaho's program for rebuilding 
salmon and steelhead runs in the Clearwater drain- 
age and steelhead trout in the Lemhi River will be a 
vital part of the over-all Columbia River Fisheries 
Development Program and of interest to private in- 
dustry and the public in the Pacific Northwest, ac- 
cording to the author, 





SANITATION: 

Sanitary Control of the Shellfish Industry, Part I-- 
Sanitation of Shellfish Growing Areas; and Part 2-- 
Sanitation of the Harvesting and Processing of Shell- 
fish (1962 Revision), compiled and edited by Eugene 
T. Jensen, Public Health Service Publication No, 33, 
39 pp. and 37 pp., respectively, printed, 45 cents 
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each, Division of Environmental Engineering and 
Food Protection, Shellfish Sanitation Branch, U, S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washinton, D.C., 1962, (For sale by the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, U.S, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C.) This manual, prepared in two 
parts, is intended as a guide for the preparation of 
State shellfish sanitation laws and regulations, and 
for sanitary control of the growing and processing 
of shellfish. Part 1 deals with sanitary control of 
the growing, relaying, ahd purification of shellfish. 
Part 2 deals with sanitary control of the harvesting, 
shucking, packing, repacking, and reshipping of 
shellfish, 


SARDINES: 

Conservacion de las Sardinas por Congelacion y 
Tratamiento Previo (Preservation of Sardines by 
Freezing and Pre-Treatment), by Rafael Lopez 
Costa, Lorenzo Rodriguez Molins, and Jose Ramon 
Besada Rial, No, 109, 24 pp,, illus., printed in Span- 
ish, (Reprinted from Boletin del Instituto Espanol 
de Oceanografia, October 1962.) Secretario del In- 
stituto Espanol de Oceanografia, Alcala 27, Madrid, 
Spain, 








Summarized Translations of Soviet Research on SAR- 
i ff Tropical West Africa, by A, Long- 
hurst, Occasional Paper No, 3, 14 pp., printed. 
Federal Fisheries Service, Lagos, Nigeria, 1959, 





Variacion Estacional en la Composicion de la Sardina 
Mediterranea y Atlantica (Seasonal Variations inthe 
Composition of the Mediterranean and Atlantic Sar- 
dine), by Maria Jesus del Val and others, No, 107, 
13 pp., illus., printed in Spanish. (Reprinted from 
Boletin del Instituto Espanol de Oceanografia, April 

.) Secretario del Instituto Espanol de Ocean- 
ografia, Alcala 27, Madrid, Spain, 














SCUBA DIVING: 

"California's Diving Wardens," by Si Nathenson, arti- 
cle, Outdoor California, vol, 24, no, 4, April 1963, 
pp. 11-13, illus., printed, The Resources Agency 
of California, Department of Fish and Game, 722 
Capital Ave., Sacramento 14, Calif. SCUBA diving 
has proved to be a valuable law-enforcement tool, 
This article explains what significance this has for 
fish and wildlife, 





SEAWEED: 

"Aspects of the Biology of Laminaria hyperborea, 
IIl--Age, Weight, and Length," by Joanna M, Kain, 
article, Journal of the Marine Biological Associa- 
tion of the United Kingdom, vol, 43, no, 1, February 
1963, pp. 129-151, illus., printed, single copy $13. 
Cambridge University Press, 32 E, 57th St., New 
York 22, N.Y. 





SHELLFISH SANITATION: 

Proceedin s, Shellfish Sanitation Workshop, Novem- 
ber 38-30, 1961, 297 pp., illus., printed. Shellfish 
Sanitation Branch, Division of Environmental Engi- 
neering and Food Protection, Public Health Serv- 
ice, U.S, Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Washington 25, D.C., 1962, 





SHELLS; 
Some New York Sea Shells," by Percy A. Morris, 
article, The Conservationist, vol, 17, no, 4, Febru- 
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ary-March 1963, pp. 20-27, 37, illus., printed, single 
copy 50 cents, The Conservationist, Room 335, 
State Campus, Albany, N. Y. Describes some of the 
most common marine shells, with a few rare ones, 
to be looked for along New York shores. "Many of 
these molluscs show real beauty of form, several 
are deliciously edible, and all are interesting to 
study," says the author. Some of them are the peri- 
winkles (three varieties), the oyster drill, mud 
snail, knobbed whelk, bay scallop, common mussel, 
black quahog, cod clam, and soft-shell clam, 


SMALL BUSINESS MANAGEMENT: 
Suggested Management Guides, Catalog No, SBA 
CDE pp., illus., printed $1.75, Small Busi- 
ness Administration, Washington D,C,, 1962, (For 


sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D, C.) 


SMOKING: 

The Cold Smoke Processing of Herring by the Use of 
a Smoking Pickle, by R. F, Sovetnikova and V. M. 
Bykova, fas processed, $1.10, (Translated from 
the Russian, Rybnoe Khoziaistvo, no, 11, 1960, pp. 
62-65.) Office of Technical Services, U.S, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C., 1961. 





"Elektrostatisk Roking" (Electrostatic Smoking), by 
E, Ehlsen, article, Tidsskrift for Hermetikindustri, 
vol, 49, no, 3, March 1963, pp. 102-104, illus., 
printed, Norke Hermetikfabrikers Landsforening, 
Stavanger, Norway. 








SOMALI REPUBLIC: 
Import Tariff System of the Somali Republic, OBR-63- 
, 2 pp., printed, 15 cents. Bureau of International 
Commerce, U.S, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D.C., April 1963. (For sale by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C.) Presents information 
on units of currency, weights, and measures; spe- 
cific and ad valorem duties; method of payment; 
customs surtaxes and internal taxes; preferential 
duties; shipping documents and fees; trade restric- 
tions; and other special regulations. 








SONAR: 

Measurements of the Reflection of Sound by Fish, by 
L. Midttun and I. Hoff, 18 pp., illus., printed. (Re- 
printed from Fiskeridirektoratets Skrifter, Serie 
Havundersokelser, vol. 13, no. 3.) Fiskeridirekto- 
ratet, Bergen, Norway, 1962. 








SPAIN: 

"kl Comercio Conservero con Alemania e Italia" 
(The Canned Fish Trade with Germany and Italy), 
by Alevin, article, Industria Conservera, vol, 29, 
no, 284, February 1963, pp, 31-32, printed in Span- 
ish, Union de Fabricantes de Conservas de Galicia, 
41 Calle Marques de Valladares, Vigo, Spain, 





Determinacion Complexometrica de los Iones Calcio 
“Magnesio en el Agua del Mar y Estudio de las 
ariaciones de su Concentracion en las Aguas de la 

Ria de Vigo (Quantitative Determination of the Cal- 
cium and Magnesium Ions in Sea Water and Study of 
the Variations of Their Concentration in the Waters 
of the Vigo Estuary), by Jose Ramon Besada Rial 
and Lorenzo Rodriguez Molins, no, 111, 12 pp., illus., 

















printed in Spanish. (Reprinted from Boletin del In- 
stituto Espanol de Oceanografia, October I962) Sec- 
retario del Instituto Espanol de Oceanografia, Alcala 
27, Madrid, Spain, 





SPINY LOBSTERS: 
Acao da pesca sobre as especies de lagostas no Ceara 
(Spiny Lobster Species in the Ceara Fishery), by 





Melquiades Pinto Paiva, Bulletin No, 1, 5 pp., printed 


in Portuguese with English summary, Universidade 
do Ceara, Estacao de Biologia Marinha, Fortaleza, 
Brazil, 1961. 


"Spiny Lobsters of Ceylon," by G. H. P. De Bruin, Bul- 
letin No, 14, 28 pp., illus., printed. Department of 
Fisheries, Fisheries Research Station, Colombo, 
Ceylon, 1962, 


SPOILAGE: 
A Report to the Fishing Industry on Non-Bacterial 
“an ate =~ Metal-Catel sed Ott Odours, by Charles 
H. Castell and N, faaksras Circular No, 8, 2 pp., 


printed, Fisheries Research Board of Canada, 
Technological Station, Halifax, N.S,, Canada, 1962, 


STRIPED BASS: 

"The Sprightly Striper," by Bernard L, Gordon, arti- 
cle, Frontiers, vol, 27, no, 3, February 1963, pp. 
81-84, illus., printed. Academy of Natural Sciences 
of Philadelphia, 19th St. and the Parkway, Philadel- 
phia 3, Pa. Discusses characteristics of the striped 
bass and history of the fishery on the Atlantic and 
Pacific Coasts of the United States, 


TERRITORIAL WATERS: 

"A l'Assemblee Nationale: la Discussion du Budget 
Fait Apparaitre l'Inquietude de la Peche Francaise 
Devant le Marche Commun et l'Extension des Eaux 
Territoriales" (In the National Assembly: the Budg- 
et Discussion Made Clear the Uneasiness in the 
French Fishing Industry over the Common Market 
and the Extension of Territoral Waters), article, La 
Peche Maritime, vol, 42, no, 1019, February 1963, 
pp. 83-85, illus., printed in French, single copy 11F 
(about US$2.25), Les Editions Maritimes, 190 
Boulevard Haussmann, Paris, France, 


TEXAS AND NEW MEXICO: 

Fisherman's Guide to the Fishes of Texas and New 
Mexico, by Russell Walters Cumley, 64 pp., illus., 
printed, Professional Publication Producers, 1603 
Oakdale St., Houston, Texas, 1957. 


TILAPIA: 
TILAPIA MOSSAMBICA (Peters), Preliminary Find- 











ings, in Netherlands New Guinea, by G, A. eeskamp, 


ccasional Paper 60/1, 3 pp., printed, Indo-Pacific 
Fisheries Council, Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion, Regional Office for Asia and the Far East, 
Bangkok, Thailand, 1961, 


TRAWL NETS: 
"Use of the Wing Trawl as a Seine Net," by Alan 


Glanville, article, Canadian Fisherman, vol, 50, no, 4, 


April 1963, pp. 20-23, illus., printed, single copy 

C$2. National Business Publications Ltd., Garden- 
vale, Que., Canada. This article (second of a two- 
part series on the ''Gourock" wing trawl), describes 
the use of the wing trawl in seining for "white fish." 
Its greatestadvantage, according to the author, lies 
in its great height at the mouth. 
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"The Use of the Wing Trawl as a Trawl," by Alan 
Glanville, article, Canadian Fisherman, vol, 50, no, 
3, March 1963, pp, 17-20, illus., printed, single copy 
C$2, National Business Publications Ltd., Garden- 
vale, Que., Canada, The wing trawl, popular with 
European fishermen, can be used either as a trawl 
(drag) net or as a seine net, It is probably as a 
seine net that it has gained its greatest reputation, 
This article deals with its use as a trawl for catch- 
ing herring, cod, haddock, whiting, and even flat fish 
and lobsters. The construction of the wing trawl and 
the method of operation are described in detail, 


TROUT: 


Effects of Angling Regulations on a Wild Brook Trout 
ery, by Robert L, Hunt, O.M. Brynildson, and 


. [, McFadden, Technical Bulletin No, 26, 58 pp., 
illus., printed. Wisconsin Conservation Department, 
Madison, Wis., 1962, 


"Seeking the Answers to Hepatoma," by Alexander M, 
Dollar, article, U.S. Trout News, vol. 7, no. 4, Nov- 
ember -December 1962, pp. 4-5, 16-19, illus., printed. 
U.S. Trout Farmers Association, 110 Social Hall Ave., 
Salt Lake City 11, Utah, A progress report of co- 
operative research on trout hepatoma in the western 
states. Results show that trout can be raised from 
hatching to at least two years of age on a diet of 
known composition without any liver tumor develop- 
ing. The author states, that 'Asa precaution, limit- 
ing the addition of vegetable protein concentrates to 
10 percent or less of the dry matter in the diet will 
insure good growth of trout to at least two years of 
age without any tumors developing." 


TUNA: 


"Os atuneiros Japaneses do Atlantico e a sua impor- 
tancia para a conserva" (The Japanese Atlantic Tuna 
Vessels and Their Importance in the Canning Indus- 
try), by Francisco Lopez Capont, article, Conservas 
de Peixe, vol, XVII, no, 204, March 1963, pp. 15, 
17-T9, 22, printed in Portuguese. Sociedade da Re- 
vista Conservas de Peixe Lda.,, 68 Regueirao dos 
Anjos, Lisbon, Portugal, 


"Blood Lactate in Yellowfin Tuna, Neothunnus ma- 
cropterus, and Skipjack, Katsuwonus pelamis, Fol- 
Towing Capture and Tagging,” by Izadore Barrett and 
Ann Robertson Connor, article, Inter-American Trop- 
ical Tuna Commission Bulletin, vol. 6, no, 6, 1962, 
pp. 231-280, illus., printed. Inter-American Tropical 
Tuna Commission, La Jolla, Calif, 








"Le Comite du thon definit la poltique qu'il entend 
suivre pour une periode de trois ans" (The Tuna Com- 
mittee Defined the Policy Which It Intends to Follow 
for a Three Year Period), by L, Caroual, article, La 
Peche Maritime, vol, 42, no, 1019, February 1963, p, 

, lllus., printed in French, single copy 11F (about 
US$2.25). Les Editions Maritimes, 190 Boulevard 
Haussmann, Paris, France, 


"Distribution of Catch-per-Unit-of-Effort and Fishing 
Effort for Tuna in the Eastern Tropical Pacific Ocean 
by Months of the Year, 1951-1960," by John Wilson 
Martin, article, Inter-American Tropical Tuna Com- 
mission Bulletin, vol. 6, no. 5, 1962, pp. 179-2295, _ 
printed, Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission, 
La Jolla, Calif, 
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Occasional Report of Nankai Regional Fisheries Re- 


search Laboratory, no. 1, 85 pp., illus., printed, 
Nankai Regional Mobarina Research Laboratory, 
Sanbashidori, Kochi, Japan, June 1962, Contains 
papers presented to the Pacific Tuna Biology Con- 
ference, Honolulu, August 1961: "An Outline of the 
Tuna Longline Grounds in the Pacific,'' by Hiroshi 
Nakamura; ‘Distribution of Yellowfin in the Long- 
line Fishing Ground in the Pacific Ocean, Especial- 
ly on the Regional Variation of the Density in Each 
Size Group," by Tadao Kamimura and Misao Honma; 
"Studies on Indomaguro," by Koya Mimura; "Rela- 
tion between the Distribution of Tunas and Water 
Masses of the North and South Pacific Oceans West 
of 160° W.,"" by Hajime Yamanaka and Noboru An- 
raku; ''Age and Growth of Yellowfin Tuna," by Yoichi 
Yabuta and Mori Yukinawa; ''Studies on the Spawning 
Activity of the Pacific Tunas, Parathunnus mebachi 
and Neothunnus macropterus, by the Gonad Index 
Examination,” by Shoji Kikawa; ''Contributions to the 
Study of the Early Life History of the Tunas," by 
Hiroshi Yabe and Shoji Ueyanagi; "Biochemical 
Studies on the Races of Tuna, Base Composition of 
Testis Deoxyribonucleic Acid (DNA)," by Yutaka 
Fujii, Koichi Mimoto, and Shichiro Higasa; and 
"Blood Types in Tuna," by Akimi Suzuki, 











"La peche au thon dans le monde" (The World Tuna 
Fishery), by Robert Lenier, article, La Peche Mari- 
time, vol, 42, no, 1020, March 1963, pp. 153-155, 
illus., printed in French, single copy 11 NF (about 
US$2,05), Les Editions Maritimes, 190 Boulevard 
Haussmann, Paris, France, 


"Predicting the Albacore," by Harold B, Clemens, ar- 
ticle, Outdoor California, vol, 23, no, 7, July 1962, 
p. 15, illus., printed. The Resources Agency of 
California, Department of Fish and Game, 722 Capi- 
tol Ave,, Sacramento 14, Calif, 





A Preliminary Report on Biometric Studies of Tunas 

“(Genus Thunnus) of the Western North Atlantic, by 
Frank Jewett Mather, 10, pp., printed, Woods Hole 
Oceanographic Institution, Woods Hole, Mass., 1959, 














Report of Nankai Regional Fisheries Research Labora- 
tory, no, 15, a 1962, 162 pp., illus., printed in 
apanese with English abstracts, Nankai Regional 
Fisheries Research Laboratory, Sanbashidori, Kochi, 
Japan, Contains, among others, these articles: 
"Studies on the Population Structure and Catch Vari- 
ation of the North Pacific Albacore," by Akira Suda; 
"Studies on the Albacore, VII--Some Considerations 
on the Relationship between the Distribution of Alba- 
core and the Surface Water Temperature in the 
Long-Line Fishing Ground of the North West Pacific," 
by Akira Suda and Toshio Shiohama; "Catch Varia- 
tions in the North Pacific Albacore, III--Comparison 
of Abundance between Albacore and Big-Eye in the 
North West Pacific," by Akira Suda; ''Ecological. 
Study of Tunas in the Kinan Area, III--Fluctuations 
of Hooked Rate and Size Composition of Albacore," 
by Kyogoro Tatsuki and others; ''Some Considera- 
tions on the Growth of Marlins, Using Size-Frequen- 
cies in Commercial Catches, I--Attempts to Esti- 
mate the Growth of Sailfish,"' by Tsutoma Koto and 
Keiichi Kodama; and "Biochemical Studies on the 
Races of Tuna, VII--The Base Composition of DNA 
of Tuna (Part 2),"" by Yutaka Fujii, Koichi Mimoto, 
and Shichiro Higasa, 


Coast of British Columbia, by I. B. 





"Report on Tuna Search Programme," article, Fish- 
eries Newsletter, vol, 22, no, 4, April 1963, pp. 
-21, 27, illus., printed. Commonwealth Fisheries 
Office, Department of Primary Industry, Canberra, 
Australia, 





Die Thune des tropischen Atlantiks (The Tuna of the 
Tropical Atlantic), by V.L, Zarov, Ubersetzung No, 








1427, 20 pp., illus., printed in German, Institut fur 
Hochseefischerei und Fischverarbeitung, Rostock- 
Marienehe, Germany, 1961, 


"Trans-Pacific Traveler," by E.S, Iversen, article, 
Sea Frontiers, vol, 9, no, 1, February 1963, pp. 34- 
39, illus., printed, The International Oceanographic 
Foundation, 1 Rickenbacker Causeway, Miami 49, Fla, 


TURTLES: 


Pacific Leatherback Turtles (DERMOCHELYS) Off the 
acAskie and 
C.R. Forrester, Reprint No, 56, printed. (Reprinted 
from Copeia, no, 3, 1962.) Fisheries Research Board 
of Canada, Biological Station, Nanaimo, B, C., Canada, 





UGANDA: 


The Fishes of Uganda, by Peter Humphry Greenwood, 
124 pp., illus., printed, Uganda Society, Kampala, 
Uganda, 1958, 





UNITED KINGDOM: 


"British Customs and Tariff Regulations," by L. N, 
Laundry, article, ae Trade, vol, 119, no, 5, 
March 9, 1963, pp, 31-32, printed, single copy 20 
Canadian cents. Queen's Printer, Government Print- 
ing Bureau, Ottawa, Canada, 


"Canned and Frozen Fish," by H, G, Garland, article, 
Foreign Trade, vol, 119, no, 5, March 9, 1963, pp. 
17-18, printed, single copy 20 Canadian cents, 
Queen's Printer, Government Printing Bureau, Ot- 
tawa, Canada, 


U.S.S.R.: 


New Treaties and Other Developments in Field of In- 


“ternational Regulation of Deep-Sea Fishing and Whal- 
ing, USSR OTS 63-21280, 16 pp. printed 80 cents. 
ice of Technical Services, U.S, Department of 

Commerce, Washington 25, D,C., March 8, 1963, 











Overcoming the Lag in Developing the Fish Industry 
in Kazakhstan, by A, Khaylenko, JPRS 8754, 9 pp., 
processed, (Translated from the Russian, Narodnoye 
Khozyaystvo Kazakhstana, no, 6, June 1960, pp. 78-40) 

.5. Joint Publications Research Service, 1636 Con- 
necticut Ave, NW,, Washington 25, D,C,, August 15, 
1961, 





Rybnoe Khoziaistvo, vol, 38, no, 8, August 1962, 91 pp. 
= printed in Russian, single copy 50 Kopecks 
(about 56 U.S, cents), Rybnoe Khoziaistvo, B-140, 

V. Krasnosel'skaia 17, Moscow, U,S,S.R. Includes, 
among others, these articles: "How to Further Tech- 
nological Development of the Fishing Fleet;" "The 
Behavior of Herring during the Autumn and Winter 
Fishing Seasons," by I, K. Piaterikin; "Our Experi- 
ence with Acclimatization of Pacific Grass Shrimp 
(Pandalus kessleri Tscherniawski) in the Black Sea," 
by IU, A, Misharev; "Menhaden," by C, IA, Karpuk- 
hov; 'Freezer-Trawler Tropik,'' by N. I, Borisov, 
"Adopt the Experiences of the Machine Crew Working 
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on the SRT Izhora," by V. D, Al'banov and I, I, Koro- 1955-1958 G. G. (The Results of Biological Research c 
lev; 'Mechanization of Launching and Hauling of Conducted by the Soviet Antarctic Expedition from - 
Purse Seines,"' by V.N. Girenko; "Hydraulic Con- 1955 to 1958, Part I), 311 pp. Izdatel'stvo Akademiia ( 
veyor on the Refrigerator Neva," by I, A, Smirnov; Nauk SSSR, Moscow, 1962, (Published in the series - 
"New Standard for Frozen Fish," by S,1I, Gakichko; Issledovaniia Fauni Morei I (IX.) 
"Use of Glass Tubing in Fish Canneries," by M.S, 
Usach; "We Must Strengthen the Economic Analysis --Prepared by Milan A. Kravanja : 
in the Enterprises of the Fishing Industry," by G, 
Cherniavskii; ''How to Mechanize the Reseating of VESSELS: W 
Engine Valves on Fishing Vessels," by S, I, Frenkel; Shipboard Electrical Systems, Catalog No, D 208,11/2; ' 
and ''The Conference on Hydraulic Mechanization of El2/7, 292 pp., illus., printed $2.50. U.S. Navy, 
Herring Salting and Freezing Aboard Fishing Ves- Washington, D.C., 1962, (For sale by the Superin- 
sels." tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
--Prepared by Milan A, Kravanja Washington 25, D. C.) 
VIRGINIA: W 
Laws of Virginia Relating to Fisheries of Tidal Wa- 
THE FOLLOWING PUBLICATIONS, PRINTED IN RUSSIAN AND PUBLISHED ters, 125 pp., printed, $3. Commission of Fisheries 
IN THE SOVIET UNION, ARE AVAILABLE FROM IMPORTED PUBLICATIONS AND of Virginia, Newport News, Va., 1962, Contains laws 
PRODUCTS, 1 UNION SQUARE, ROOM 812, NEW YORK 3, N. Yeu 


relating to fish, oysters, shellfish, and other ma- 
rine life; and laws relating to waters of the state, 
ports, and harbors, Also includes an abstract of 
license laws--licenses required of persons engaged 
in taking, catching, and marketing fish, oysters, 
clams, scallops, and mussels, 


Beringovo More (Bering Sea), by B, A, Shliamin, 
96 pp. Gosizd, Geogr, Literatury, Moscow, 1958, 
Contains a chapter on fisheries, marine life, etc, 


Biologicheskie Issledovaniia Moria (Ryby) (Biological 
Marine Research--Fishes), 224 pp, Izdatel'stvo 
Akademiia Nauk SSSR, Moscow, 1963. (Published in 
Trudy Instituta Okeanologii, vol, 62.) 





WAGES: 

Earnings in the Atlantic and Gulf Coasts Shellfish 
Processing Industry, March 1962, 8 pp., processed, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of La- 
bor, Washington 25, D,C., March 1963, Covers a 











Ekonomika, Organizatsiia i Planirovanie Proizvodstva 
v Rybnoi Promyshelennosti (Economics, Organiza- d k ide inf 4 
tion, and the Planning of Production in the Fishing ringyhn ihenen-le apna a-hntpiag inne ntiegysa pee 
Industry), by M. V. Morozov, 238 pp. Pishchepro- = the shellfish-processing industry, which became 
misdat. Moscow. 1960 subject to the minimum wage provisions of the Fair 

, : ; Labor Standards Act in September 1961, The survey 
atatecinte: aes Cisniiebeee 400 it included all establishments with one or more em- 
Variability and Ecology at Fishy 183 = bein oa Psat a Regge eager hermes a 
VO, AES TE ee, eee, Some: Atlantic and Gulf Coasts, The data reflect the earn- 
ings of production and related workers for the pay- 
roll week of February 26-March 3, 1962, 











Planirovanie v Rybolovetskom Kolkhoze (Planning in 
the Fishing Cooperatives), by D. I. Komarov and V. 
A.Iushin, 176 pp, Pishchepromizdat, Moscow, 1960. 





WASHINGTON: 
State of Washington Fisheries Code, as Set Forth in 








Spravochnik po Orudiam Lova, Setesnastnym Materi- 














Fishing Gear, Nets and Tackle, and Commercial — = ———— — 
Fishing Equipment), by N,N. Andreev, 504 pp. Supreme Court Decisions Relating to Food an Shell 








Fis rd Edition), 282 pp., printed. Washington De- 
partment of Fisheries, Olympia, Wash., 1960, 


Tekhnika Promyshlennogo Rybolovstva i Setesnastnoe 
Khoziaistvo (rechataaes of Commercial Fishing in WATER SAMPLERS: 
Relation to Gear Operations), 235 pp. Vsesoiuznii Improved Tripping Mechanism for Plastic Water Sam- 
eee b 


Nauchno-Issledovatel'skii Institut Morskogo Rybnogo y K. Stephens, Reprint No. 77, printed. (Re- 
Khoziaistva i Okeanografii (VNIRO), Moscow, 1962. printe 


i printed from Limnology and Oceanography, vol. 7, 
(Published as vol. 47 of Trudy VNIRO,) no. 4, 1962.) Fisheries Research Board of Canada, 


Biological Station, Nanaimo, B.C., Canada. 


Pishchepromizdat, Moscow, 1962, 








Tekhnologiia Rybnykh Produktov (Fishery Technology), 
144 pp. Vsesoiuznii Nauchno-Issledovatel'skii Insti- 





tut Morskogo Rybnogo Khoziaistva i Okeanografii WEATHER CHARTS: 
(VNIRO), Pishchepromizdat, Moscow, 1962, (Pub- The following processed weather charts, 2 pp. each, 
lished as vol. 45 of Trudy VNIRO.) are published by the Weather Bureau, U.S. Department 


of Commerce, Washington, D. C., and are for sale by 


Trudy Vsesoiuznogo Soveshchaniia po Biologicheskim ad ere aay of Documents, U.S. Government 
Osnovam Prudovogo Rybovodstva Feotiectad Works Heese ab, ice, Washington 25, D.C., 10 cents each. 








of the All-Union Conference on the Biological Prin- ie show stations displaying small craft, gale, 
ciples of Pond Culture), 232 pp. Izdatel'stvo Akade- pe ole gale, and hurricane warnings, explanation of 
miia Nauk SSSR. Moscow. 1962 warning displays, and schedules of AM and FM radio, 
’ ~ . TV, and radiophone stations that broadcast weather 
Zoologicheskii Institut Rezultati Biologicheskikh Is- forecasts and warnings. 








sledovanii Sovetskoi Antarkticheskoi Ekspeditsii; 
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Coastal Warning Facilities Chart, Eastern Fla., 1963. 





Coastal Warning Facilities Chart, Morgan City, La., 
to Apalachicola, Fla., 1963. as 


Coastal Warning Facilities Chart, Morgan City, La., 
to Brownsville, Tex., 1963. 





WHALES: 

"Whale Music," by W.E. Schevill, article, Oceanus, 
vol, IX, no. 2, December 1962, pp. 3-7, illus., 
printed. The Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution, 
Woods Hole, Mass. Discusses recorded sounds of 
the "voices" of several species of whale. 


WHALING: 
International Whaling Statistics, no. L, 58 pp., printed, 
Kr.2.00 (about 30 U.S. cents). Bureau of Interna- 
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tional Whaling Statistics, Oslo, Norway, 1963. Re- 
sults of the whaling operations in the Antarctic dur- 
ing the season 1961/62. Includes statistical tables 
on whaling operations of Japan, Norway, Netherlands, 
United Kingdom, and U.S.S.R.; average size of 
whales caught; and number of whales caught, by spe- 
cies, sex, and size. Also includes data on average 
production of oil per blue-whale unit. 


YUGOSLAVIA: 

Improvement of Fish Culture in Yugoslavia: Final 
fe ort, by S. Sarig, 21 pp., illus., printed. Agency 
for International Development, U.S. Embassy, Bel- 
grade, Yugoslavia, 1961, 








from a gun. 














HARPOONS 


Harpoons are instruments with pointed barbed blades which are used 
in capturing large fish or mammals. 
pole, shaft, or handle. Harpoons are either thrown by hand or discharged 





Swordfish or tuna harpoon 


Note: Excerpt from Circular 109, Commercial Fishing Gear of the United States, for sale from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., single copy, 40 cents. 


The blades are detachable from the 
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——{ ATLANTIC SEA-RUN 
SALMON COMMISSION | \ 
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Maine rivers once supported large runs of At- ( Popularity of sport fishing for Atlantics is on the 
lantic salmon. Obstructions, pollution, and over- increase on Maine's coastal rivers, thanks to ef- 
fishing were the principal factors in the decline forts of the Maine Sea-run Salmon Commission's 
of this species. Modern management and stock- restoration program. 

ing programs are helping the salmon make a 


comeback. 
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THE ATLANTIC SALMON is one of the aristocrats of the game fish 
world. It differs from its landlocked cousin 
by living part of its adult life in the sea. 





GE f/f Yi | Wy /?/ 
A Y 4 S/ 7” ‘] 
af, Adult Atlantics usually start entering spawning rivers 
at the time of spring freshets. Spawning begins in 


The Maine Sea-run Salmon Commission is responsible 


for management of this species. The program in- October, in gravel areas with aood water-flow. Young 
cludes research, water control, re-stocking, and — all- salmon hatch in March and April and remain in fresh 
important — elimination of obstructions to migration. water two to three years. 





Maine Department of Inland Fisheries & Game, 
Spring 1963 issue, State House, Augusta, Me. 
































GETTING OUTBOARD MOTOR READIED FOR BOATING 


It does not require a great deal of mechanical aptitude for 
the average owner of an outboard motor to get his engine in 
top condition for the boating season. With a few basic tools, 
average knowledge of what makes the motor work, andan hour 
or so of spare time, just about anyone can do it. 


Here is a simple, step-by-step procedure: (1) Start re- 
moving the spark plugs. Spark plugs may seem to be rather 
insignificant parts of the engine, yet they are vitally impor- 
tant. Rough idling, hard starting and excessive fuel consump- 
tion can all result from defective plugs. Inspect the plugs 
carefully for burning, fouling or cracking. If they appear to ‘ 
bein good shape theycan be cleaned, capped and re-used. If Fig, 1 -Checkthe spark plugs and the rub- Fig. 2 - Remove the fuel filter 
they show signs of deterioration, donot take chances, replace pe bs “apron It ws gag a the — and the filter thom 
them with the type recommended by the manufacturer. Also can dhouldbe ineseminiesdeeeteetion.. pe Ince Soe onl n 
check the rubber spark plug caps for deterioration. i — 


(2) The ignition system--breaker points, condenser, coil 
and wiring--can be quickly tested with a spark checker. Spark 
checkers are inexpensive to buy or, if you prefer, easy to 
make. 


(3) Next check stepis the fuelsystem. if youran the car- 
buretor dry last fall, you should nothave any problems. It is 
a good idea, however, to remove and clean the fuel filter bowl. 
Wash the bowl andthe filter with neutral spirits or clean gas- 
oline. If the filteris badly clogged with varnish or other de- 
posits, it should be replaced. Check all fuel lines for leaks ; 
or cracks. Fig. 3 - Proper lubrication is extremely im- Fig. 4 - The exterior of the outbo 

portant. Use a grease gun to fill the fittings. should also be given some attention, 

(4) See that all parts are properly lubricated. Using a pects Rg ct he my re cd apply wax @> fibeslan a 
grease gun, fill the fittings with the proper lubricant. Your 
owner's manual will list other points that require attention. 

Lubrication is important. Do not overlook it. 





Ki 


(5) The lower unit housing the propeller shaft and gears 
shouldbe drained and refilled withthe lubricant recommend- 
edby the manufacturer. It wateror metal chips are detected 


in the drainoil, havea qualified outboard motor dealer check ; 
| the motor. If you changed the lubricant last fall before the ? ; 
| motor was put intostorage, thereis noneedto doit againnow. 


It should be checked, however, to be sure it is full. 


(6) Do not make the mistake of using fuel left in the tank 
over the winter months. It has probably lost its ability to ig- 
nite properly and usingit cancause hard starting, rough run- 
ning, and poor performance. Throw it out or use it in your 
four-cycle auto engine by adding it a little at a time to the 
regular fuel. 


(7) Especially on high horsepower motors, propellers are 
extremely important in getting top performance. Mismatched Ao wn tee 
or damaged propellers are the most common cause of pro- Fig. S - Drain the lower gear case and refill Fig. 6 - A propeller in this condition 
blems related to speed and power losses, short spark plug lipo pine aba wimg 2 myre goal — poles. ee Y 
life, excessive fuel consumption and vibration. A propeller » jis fall, cheek it now to be sure it is still pinched ox sugleeall Remove the 
that is nicked or bent should be repaired, repitched, or re- full. peller and lubricate the shaft. 
placed. If your motor does not deliver the kind of performance 
that canreasonably be expected, have a marine dealer check the propeller. It may not be suited to your boat and the lo 
normally carry. While you are checking the propeller, lubricate its shaft and inspect the drive pin for wear. 


(8) When you have completed these steps, give the motor a thorough visual inspection. Look for loose screws andt 
damaged parts. When everything is shipshape, connect the spark plug wires and put on the engine cover. Wipe down € 
metal parts with a lightly oiled cloth. Apply a coat of protective wax to fiberglass engine covers. 


That is all there is to it. It does not take long and doing it now will mean your motor will be ready to go when you get 
first urge to go boating. 


--Outboard Marine International, 
Nassau, Bahamas. 














